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Point of View 


By Robert A. McCaughey 


Why Research 
and Teaching 
Can Coexist 
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WE’VE PUT A NEW SPIN 
ON INVESTING WITH TIAA-CREF 


t TIAA-CREF, our goal has always been to 
■L X make your retirement dollars go farther. 
Now, they can go as far as London, Frankfurt 
or Tokyo-or anywhere else in the world where 
financial opportunities seem promising-with 
our new CREF Global Equities Account. 

THE CREF GLOBAL EQUITIES 
ACCOUNT EXPANDS THE HORIZON 
FOR RETIREMENT SAVINGS. 

The CREF Global Equities Account is an 
actively-managed portfolio of both foreign and 
domestic stocks selected for diversity and 
growth potential. As part of a wide range of 
annmty and investment alternatives already 
offered by TIAA-CREF, it can increaseyour 
ability to create a more balanced, well-rounded 
retirement plan. While returns may vary over 
time, the CREF Global Equities Account is 
based on CREF's already-existing strength and 
the long-term approach to investing that has 
made TIAA-CREF Americas preeminent r 
pension organization. ' 

WHEN IT COMES TO 1 

FOREIGN INVESTING, WE’RE I 
ON FAMILIAR GROUND. | 

We've been speaking the language of foreign I 

investing For nearly twenty years. That’s when I 
we pioneered investing pension funds on an 
international level. AU those years of research 


Ensuring the future 


market analysis and cultivation of regional 
contacts have given us special insight into the 
risks and rewards of today’s global marketplace. 

DISCOVER MORE ABOUT OUR 
NEW GLOBAL EQUITIES ACCOUNT. 
The CREF Global Equities Account is 
offered through your TIAA-CREF retirement 
annuities, subject to the provisions of your 
employer's retirement plan. It is automatically 
available for TIAA-CREF Supplemental 
Retirement Annuities (SRAs). 

To find out more about the CREF Global 
Equities Account or TIAA-CREF’s other 
annuity and investment alternatives, send for 
our free brochure. Or call I 800-842-2776. 

You'll find that at TIAA-CREF, our world 
revolves around helpingyou build a secure and 
rewarding niture. 


__SEND FOR 

222 “ 

“ W " a °f Opportunity and learn more 
about this exciting new CREF Account. 

Mail this coupon to: TIAA-CREF i 

Dept. GC. 730 Third Avenue, New York * 
NY 10017. Or call 1 800-842-2776. 

Name (Please print \ 




instil,uj lV1 (Full name) 


Daytime Phone ( \ 


_ - ■ • _. . TIAA-CREF Participant . .. . 

—. : ■ □ Yes UNo // yrs, SacuilSecurity # 


This Week in The Chronicle 


SOCIOLOGY: IS GLASS HALF EMPTY OR HALF FULL? 

Questions about the discipline’s health and future 
direction have hit with particular force of late: A6 

PIERRE BOUROIEU TRANSLATED 

A French social theorist is one of the hottest lickets in 
U.S. sociology: A6 ___ 


Center at U. of N.C. will document Southern life: A6 
Duke seminar on academic freedom and the church: A6 
Hot Wpe: A10 

122 new scholarly books: A10 

Personal & Professional 

RETRAINING ^PREPARED TEACHERS 

A workshop to help physics teachers improve their 
instruction is part of an effort to retrain teachers in 
mathematics, science, and other subjects: A13 
BAR-ASSOCIATION REPORT CRITICIZES LAW SCHOOLS 
The aba says the schools are slighting clinical 
education and ethical concerns: A14 

MURDER MOST FOUL 1 

A conference on the Lizzie Borden murder case drew a 
host of scholars and non-academic “Lizzie" buffs: A5 


Nro former Penn. State U. bookstore officials arrested: A4 
Bank merger Is a boon to Everett Community College: A4 
Anita Hill cancels a university appearance: AS 
Dallas Institute of Funeral Services under Investigation: A5 
Ufe Force' sculpture installed at Columbia U.: AS 
U. of Kentucky employees can turn to Elder Care: A13 
Broward Community College opens a grammar hotline: A13 
Custodians at U. of Illinois take late-night classes: A13 

Information Technology 

PRAISE AND CRITICISM FOR PROJECT GUTENBERG 

The venture aims to distribute n trillion electronic 
copies from a collection of 10,000 books by 2001: A15 


HIgh-aohool math students move to a higher plane: A16 
New publication to examine electronic publishing: A15 
Computer group endorses method for naming viruses: A16 
Access system blooks unauthorized dinars: A16 
X-rays are digitized and added to data base: A16 
Future teachers connect with handicapped: A16 
Students get booBt with on-line Instruction; A16 
Ten new computer programs; eight new optical disks: A17 


. Government & Politics 


THIS WEEK'S HIGHLIGHTS 


U.S. Moves on Default Rates 

The Education Department said it might eliminate 
65 non-profit institutions from all federal 
student-aid programs: A23 


William D. Hansen of the Education Department - 

Sociologists Question the Field's Vitality and Direction 

Department closings and cutbacks put members of the discipline on guard: A6 




The SSC Wins a Big One 

The Senate voted to continue support 
for the massive and controversial 
particle accelerator: A21 


For Some, College Is a Refuge 

Some black and Hispanic students stay on campus, seeking 
a summer haven from violence of the inner city: A27 

Jeffrey Lawrence, a senior at the U. of Mass, at Amherst 


ASSESSING THE PRESIDENTS EDUCATION RECORD 

College officials, while agreeing that Mr. Bush got off 
to a fast start, differ over the effect of his leadership 
and his goals and tactics: A18 
SYSTEMATIC CHANGE FOR THE NATION’S COLLEGES 
The Education Commission discussed radical 
approaches to solving higher education's problems: A20 

GOVERNORS TAKE AIM AT JOB TRAINING 

A report says two-year colleges should take a more 
active role in helping adults improve their skills: A2I 

ttSO-MILUON FOR THE SSC IN FISCAL 1993 

The Senate gave the massive accelerator's backers a 
Wg win by voting to continue support: A21 
EDUCATION DEPT. MAY PENALIZE 66 INSTITUTIONS 
Default rales could lead dozens of colleges to lose their 
eligibility for aid programs: A23 


Governors reaffirm their collegiate loyalties: A19 

Now debate over the space station: A19 

■lodge says Mich, prepald-tultlon program can be taxed: A20 

N?-votets earmark lottery proceeds for education: A20 

Protests greet closing of program In Boston: A20 


Business & Philanthropy 

TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT IN ACADEME 

Some colleges adopt the nppronch to deal with soaring 
costs and demands for accountability: A25 


Company will survey colleges on their Investments: A25 
New fellowship program to help evangelical Christians: A25 
U. of Miami hopes former ooach brings home the gold: A20 
Napa Valley wine makers help the U. of Cal.: A26 
College’s spelling bee attracts corporate donors: A26 
Foundation grants; gifts and bequests: A26 


THE COLLEGE CAMPUS AS SAFE HAVEN 

a Administrators say some black and Hispanic students 
don't want to go home for the summer because they 
fear the violence of inner-city life: A27 
■ After being shot, a Queens teen-ager understands 
why some choose to stay at college in the summer: A28 


U. of Tulsa teaches students about polltloal elections: A4 
Students use Legos to learn engineering: A4 
Teach for America faces $2.5-mllllon deficit: A4 
Enrollment at black colleges rose In 80's, report says: A27 
Guides provide Information to plan a campus visit: A27 


Bush's Education Recprd: 
Praise and Skepticism: Alfl 

The Cover: The President greets 
delegates to the College 

Republicans Convention at a 

hotel in Washington in June. 


NCAA RELEASES DATA ON GRADUATION RATES 

Prodded by Ihc prospect of ft federal law that lakes 
effect next year, the association made the information 
public on a college-by-college basis: A3Q_ 


NCAA puts U. of Texas-Pan American on probation: A30 
Football coach at Newberry College quits over r6sum6: A30 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN ISRAEL 

A program at Wilberforce U. gave several students a 
glimpse of the Jewish people and their culture: A31 

BRAZIL'S EDUCATION MINISTER QUITS 

Jos6 Goldemberg resigned over what he called 
unbearable political pressures: A32 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT REJECTS FACULTY PAY RAISE 
Government officials condemned a 7-per-cent increase 
and are refusing to help pay For it: A32 
UNIVERSITY CONSOLIDATION PROPOSED IN PERU 
The country’s 52 Institutions are “duplicating 
bureaucracy and conflicts," an official charges: A32 


A directory for exchanges with East Central Europe: A31 
U.S. sponsors mootings on education standards: A31 


CONTROVERSIES AT UNIVERSITY PRESSES 

A natural tension exists between the desire to publish 
putting-edge works iand pressures not to upset the 
academic status quo. Point of View: A4Q 
HOW TO WATCH A SOUND BITE ’ 

Students need to study how tv has turned the 
democratic process Into a three-ring circus: B1 


















Elvia, Martin Luther King, Jr.» 
and the Civil War are some of the 
topics that will be explored at 
the new Center for the Study of 
the South at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

The center wifi draw on several 
scholarly resources at the university, 
including the library's Southern 
Historical Collection and the 
Southern Folklife Collection. Also 
on the campus are the headquarters 
of the National Network of State 
Polls, which collects and indexes 
polls from 38 slates. 

No other institution has as many 
data bases, manuscripts, and other 
holdings documenting the region, 
or as many faculty members engaged 
in analysis of the South, says John 
Shelton Reed, interim director of the 
center. “Since anyone who is doing 
serious scholarship about the South 
eventually passes through Chapel 
Hill, jl seemed logical to us to 
establish this center here," he says. 

The center plans to publish a new 
journal, Southern Cultures, 
beginning in 1993. Written for a 
general audience, the journal will 
include essays on Southern 
architectural history and the politics 
of faith in the South, among other 
subjects. 

Mr. Reed says the center's 
activities will be "complementary" 
to those of the Center for the Study 
of Southern Culture at the University 
of Mississippi. "Their emphasis is 
on folklore, anthropology, and 
literature, especially Faulkner," 
says Mr. Reed, a professor of 
sociology who serves on the 
advisory board for Mississippi's 
center. “Ours will be more focused 
on historical topics, the social 
sciences, and policy. 1 don’t see us 
as Ashing in the same ponds." 


This fall Dube University will 
hold a seminar on academic 
freedom and the church. 

The two-day conference, which 
will be structured as a debate on the 
role of academic freedom in the 
teaching of religion, features n cast of 
top scholars from the university and 
its divinity school—including 
Elizabeth A. Clark, professor of 
religion and the current president of 
the American Academy of Religion; 
Stanley Fish, professor of English; 
and Stanley Hauerwas, professor of 
theological ethics. 

Plus one guest star: the Rev, 
Charles E. Curran, a professor of 
human values at Southern 
Methodist University. Father 
Curran, who some years ago 
tangled with both the Vatican and 
administrators at the Catholic 
University of America over his right 
to dissent from Roman Catholic 
doctrine in his teaching and research 
on moral theology, has firsthand 
experience with the topic of 
academic freedom and the teaching 
of religion. . 

• ■ Sieve.Long, director of the 
divinity school’* coqtlnuing- 
educajlon center, which is 
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Sociologists Confront Questions 
About Field's Vitality and Direction 

Department closings and cutbacb put members of discipline on their guard 


By Ellen K. Coughlin 


D iscussions about the current health 
of sociology call to mind the old 
conundrum about whether the 
glass is half empty or half full. 

One sociologist looks at the profusion of 
subjects encompassed by his field and sees 
in it a "peaceful pluralism”; another sees 
an unruly collection of “little baronies." 

Some take pride in the fact that sociolo¬ 
gy has given birth to many new intellectual 
fields, such as criminal justice, social 
work, and survey research. Others suggest 
that the succession of spinoffs may have 
left the discipline without a clear intellec¬ 
tual core. 

A Few Departments Have Closed 
Job listings in the field in 1991 were 
down from 1990. but up from five years 
ago. Enrollments at all levels are way 
down from the early 1970’s, but moving up 
from the mid-80's. A few departments 
nave closed; new ones have opened. 
Differences such as those are not unusu¬ 


al in any discipline, but questions about its 
vitality and direction seem to have hit soci¬ 
ology with particular force of late. 

A Sense of Vulnerability 
In the past several years, at least two 
sociology departments at major universi¬ 
ties closed and two others were threatened 
with serious reductions in force. Although 
those numbers are small, the skirmishes 
have left many sociologists feeling vulner¬ 
able and defensive about the field's reputa¬ 
tion. Sociology is not where it was in its 
heyday in the late 1960's and early 70’s, 
when enrollments were booming and grad¬ 
uate students were flocking to the field 
with the hope of solving the world’s prob¬ 
lems; the department closings have under¬ 
scored nagging questions about what has 
become of the discipline and where it is 
headed. 

Still, most sociologists contend that, 
while the discipline may be going through a 
troubled time, or at least a period of self- 


scrutiny, it is not in reai trouble. They 
point to departments that are strong- 
those at the Universities of Chicago, Mich¬ 
igan, and Wisconsin, among them—and to 
areas of research that are flourishing. 

Scholars cite economic sociology and 
the sociology of culture, among others, as 
relatively new areas of study that are gen¬ 
erating excitement. Demography and the 
study of organizations are long-time 
strengths of the discipline, and the study of 
social stratification, traditionally one of its 
central focuses, has become even more 
vigorous, some researchers say, with the 
new attention in academe to issues of race, 
class, and gender. 

Many Report Increasing Demand 

Many note that their courses are in in¬ 
creasing demand, and others thnt the cali¬ 
ber of their graduate students is improving. 
No one believes that sociology is in danger 
of self-destructing. 

“There's no question that there are 
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problems in the field," says George Rit/.cr, 
Professor of sociology at the University of 
Maryland at College Park. "But I don’t 
jhink they are problems that represent the 
imminent demise or dissolution or decline 
of sociology." 

Shoring Up Defenses 


shut down its sociology department. Ir 
1990, Washington University in Suint Lou 
“followed suit, closing what had once 
. n one Ihe most prestigious program? 
m “J country. This past year, the sociolo¬ 
gy department at Yale University was 
jnrcaUined with a 40-per-cent reduction ir 
positions. The department at Sar 
. Ie8 ° S ,ale University is in danger of los- 
mgseyen tenured professors. 

Each of those cases has its own particu- 
•lory that cannot be generalized to the 
* ifj 315aTge ‘ Roc heslcr’s was a very 
•II department; the one at Washington 
niversity had had a troubled history. The 
Proposed cutbacks at Yale -.were roundly 
rejected .by the faculty and are now indefi- 
"^pn hpj^; Those, at San Diego Stale 
* P^kage of budget cuts thal 
, ten l h e elimination of nine depart- 
_ and the reduction of some half-doz- 
wi others. 

Collectively, however, those incident? 

P“ l Soc iologists on guard. Many bit? 
qem P °i nt t0 an increasing aware- 
lt< a e at the d ' sci Pfi ne needs to shore up 
dLi/lT 8 ’ “Pccially in an era of aca- 
belt tightening: The program at las! 
ciolnoi a,l | nUa * n,eet ‘ n 8 of the American So- 
on si!*! ■ ■ ^“PcintiOn included a sessior 
Agtflening the position of sociology 


departments; this year's meeting, in Pitts¬ 
burgh (his month, will include a late addi¬ 
tion to the program, a panel to consider the 
future of sociology in academe. The asso¬ 
ciation has just initiated a program largely 
intended to improve the visibility of socio¬ 
logical research, especially umong policy 
makers and news organizations. 

Such moves bespeak a sense that sociol¬ 
ogy. generally thought of as a core disci¬ 
pline, no longer has the institutional securi¬ 
ty or the easily perceived intellectual focus 
that other fields take for granted. While 
most sociologists are ready with optimistic 
answers to questions about the field’s vi¬ 
tality, they are not surprised to hear the 
questions asked. 

That is partly because they have been 
pondering such issues among themselves 
for some time. 

‘All Over the Map’ 

Over the last few decades, sociology has 
grown increasingly- diffuse.- The sociologi¬ 
cal association has more than 30 sections, 
ranging from the sociology of aging to 
methodology to the sociology of sex and 
gender; the actual number of research spe¬ 
cialties in the field probably goes well be¬ 
yond that. Such diffusion has caused at 
least the perception that sociology is "all 
over the map" and has no central focus. 

Many sociologists take a positive view 
of the breadth of their field, saying it only 
adds to its liveliness. Others maintain that 
the diffuseness is simply a product of the 
field's evolution. 

Neil J. Smefser. professor of sociology 
at the University of California at Berkeley, 
Continued on Following Page 



George Ritzer of the U. of Maryland at Collage Park: “I don’t think there are problems 
that represent the Imminent demise or dissolution or decline of sociology.” 
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Sociologists Confront Questions About Discipline’s Vitality 

Continued From Preceding Fuse never minllv made >m ... „_, 


Continued From Preceding Pttge 
explains that, over its history, sociology 
has moved through successive periods in 
which one paradigm or viewpoint was rela¬ 
tively predominant—positivism in the 20’s 
and 30 s, for example, and functionalism in 
the 50 s. In the 1960's, a number of new or 
revived approaches—neo-Marxism, mi¬ 
crosociology, social psychology—chal¬ 
lenged the dominance of any one para¬ 
digm. Out of that has grown what Mr. 
Smelser calls a “peaceful pluralism.” 

"It's not a vigorous or vicious period of 

"A lot of the best sociology 

Is done outside _ 

traditional sociology 

departments. It’s not _ 

obvious what the core 
Is anymore.” 


polemics," he says, "but of a generally 
accepted idea that there is a variety of le¬ 
gitimate approaches and subjects—a kind 
of Catholicism.” 

Others, however, see dangers in letting u 
hundred flowers bloom. 

"The field has, in a way, fallen apart into 
a bunch of little segments that are inde¬ 
pendent, or semiautonomous,” says Rich¬ 
ard F. Hamilton, professor of sociology 
and political science at the Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity. “They chart their own directions, 
and they can be their own judges as to what 
constitutes compelling evidence. That 
means they can become little baronies or 
principalities, 

“To the extent that that happens," he 
adds, “it’s no longer an integrated field 
with agreed-upon standards,” 

Identity Problems 
Adding lo the appearance of fragmenta¬ 
tion is a long-standing split in the field be¬ 
tween those who focus on quantitative or 
empirical research and those whose work 
is of a more humanistic bent—although, in 
the words of Herbert J. Cans, “the quanti¬ 
tative people have always been lop dog." 
While the discipline as a whole lives peace¬ 
ably enough with that division, It is a 
source of differing visions of what sociolo¬ 
gy ought to be, and it has been known to 
cause serious dissension in some depart¬ 
ments. 

“It's a competition for scarce re¬ 
sources," says Mr. Gans, professor of so¬ 
ciology at Columbia University. "The only 
solution is to have unlimited resources.” 

The diffusencss of the discipline has led 
some outsiders to wonder whether sociolo¬ 
gy any longer has a discernible intellectual 
focus. 

"A lot of the best sociology is done out¬ 
side traditional sociology departments,” 
says Brian J. Thompson, provost at the 
University of Rochester. "It’s not obvious 
what the core is anymore," 

Sociologists mostly bristle at such a sug¬ 
gestion, but many acknowledge that the 
field does have an identity problem, aris¬ 
ing, to a degree, out of the nature of sociol¬ 
ogy itself,. 

Sociology was the last of the social sci¬ 
ences lo become institutionalized, with 
separate departments, an association, and 
scholarly journals of its own, says Mr. 
Smelser of Berkeley. As a result, he says, 
"it has always looked toward wbat spaces 

o*lte;nwp it could fit into," 

5 Yurt's:more, ho'adds,’•the field has 


never totally made up its mind whether it 
wants to be primarily a science or an agent 
of social reform and criticism." 

What Is the External Market? 

William Form, a professor of sociology 
recently retired from Ohio State and a for- 


says Mr. Form. “The Inst time that hap¬ 
pened was with Parsons." 

In fact, some suggest that intellectual 
leadership in social theory—an area that 
has the potential for broad impact in the 
discipline—has shilled from the United 
Stales to Europe, to thinkers such as 


: --;-m ,-uiup-, io tninxers suen 11 

mer editor of the American Sociological Pierre Bourdieu in France, Anthony Gid 


_ . . --a.—... UU u.uibu in i-inmc, nmnuny uia- 

ffeww. says sociologists do not have dens in England, and Jgrgen Habermas in 
close-enough connections to what he calls Germany. 

" n .„f, X ' erna!m " ke ‘- Whatever factors may be contributing to 

When you look at political science," sociology's real or perceived problems, its 

he says, “it has a niche, a market—it’s situation is not so different from that of 

government. Economics has business. 

Psychology has clinical practice. They--- 

have an external, applied market. What is “It'S not a Vigorous Of VlclOUS 

the external market for sociology? When -~ -;- 

you ask. What is its external institutional perlot luff polomlCS, but Off a 

3eT^“:^r U .“ y0Ud0n ' , generally accepted Idea that 

Some people outside and inside the field there Is a Variety Of legitimate 

are also aski ng whether the current genera- ~-T---—- 

tion of sociologists is producing intellec- Approaches and SUDJOCtS—a 
tual leaders with the kind of broad influ- kind nf ■■ 

cnee that the late Talcolt Parsons, of Har- -------rc 0 " 018 ^_ 

vard University, and a few others like him 

, Whi ' e K S “ ioi ° 8is ' s “ re <l l,ick 10 other social sciences. Political science, an- 
name lending scholars in the field-Jamcs thropology, and psychology all have a 

andSevmru °w ■ Un . lverslty ° f Chicn *° lar 8 e number of subspecialties. All the so- 
and Seymour Martin Lipset at George Ma- cial sciences, with the exception of eco- 

knowVeZr,' ^ m“ ,herS -,‘ he ? " 0mics ' ™s of both 


knowledge that nowadays most of the 
field’s stars make their reputations in par¬ 
ticular specialties. 

“It used to be that, if you were the great 


quantitative and qualitative researchers. A 
number of geography departments have 
closed in recent years; the anthropology 
department is among those slated for elimi- 


Scholarshlp 

ences eqjoy comparable levels of research 
support (some would say comparably low) 
g y 7 ,hy ' lhe "’ the questions nbout sociW 

Many sociologists suggest it is a problem 
of perception. Perhaps because of their 
own failure in public relations, they say 
people oulside academe lack a firm sense 
of what sociology is. Academe has a clear¬ 
er understanding of the field, but, even 
there, misperceptions can intrude. 

“Sociology has a natural tendency to be¬ 
come associated with politically charged 
issues," says Gardner Lindzey, a psychol¬ 
ogist and former director of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci¬ 
ences. "That does create problems. Some 
view sociology as a refuge for the radical 
academic left." 

Judging Academic Departments 
Perceptions aside, some threats to soci¬ 
ology are real. Universities’ budget diffi¬ 
culties will not soon disappear, and many 
instilutions will be looking for ways to re¬ 
structure their programs. 

Joan N. Huber, provost at Ohio State 
and a former president of the sociological 
association, says that, when it comes to 
budget cuts, administrators typically judge 
academic departments by their quality, by 
student demand for their courses, and by 
their “centrality”—the degree to which 
the courses they offer are required of stu¬ 
dents majoring in other fields. 

“Mnth and English composition are the 
only truly central disciplines,” Ms. Huber 
says. "Sociology would come about in the 
middle." . 


theorist, everybody would bow lo you," nation at San Diego State. 1 The^ social'se!- -£ "? .° Ci ° toBy W ° U ' d COme aboul in 

Pierre Bourdieu: Flurry of New Translations of French Scholar’s Work 
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Continued From Page AS 
written with Jean-Claude Passeron (Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press). 

Mr. Bourdieu is known for the breadth 
of his research. He has done anthropologi¬ 
cal field work in Algeria and analyzed cul¬ 
tural practices in Fiance; he has studied 
schools, art museums, photography, and 
the academic life. His ideas have been 
influential in anthropology, eduention, 
history, literary studies, and philosophy! 
as well as in sociology. His work is regard¬ 
ed as an unusually successful blend of the¬ 
ory and empirical research, and of objec¬ 
tive and subjective approaches to his top¬ 
ics. 

He is perhaps best known among Ameri¬ 
can sociologists for developing the concept 
of “cultural capital"-the idea that social 
inequality is determined not only by differ- 
ences in income or economic capital, but 
also by the relative ease with which one is 
able to fit into the dominant culture. 

Among his key books are Reproduction 
in Education, Society and Culture, an 
analysis of the role or schooling in social 
stratification; Distinction: A Social Cri¬ 
tique of the Judgment of Taste, a close 
analysis of social and cultural differences 
among Bench people; The Logic of Prac¬ 
tice. an outline or his social theories; and 
Homo Acndentlcns, a critique of French 
intellectual lifo. 

A Full Scope of Ideas 

He's^ one of the two or three greatest 
sociologists living today,” says Paul Di- 
Maggio, professor of sociology at Prince- 
Ion University, “The question is not so 
much why he's being translated as, Whv 
all of a sudden7” 

Different scholars supply different an¬ 
swers. 

„ ^ f- D - Wacquant, ajunior fellow in 
Harvard.University’s Society of Fellows, 
says that, because pieces of Mr. Bour- 


dieu’s work have been influential in so 
many different disciplines, few have been 
able to appreciate the full scope of his 
ideas. 

“Each field has fastened on a specific 
Bourdieu.” he says. 

Mr. Wacquant has just published a book 
with Mr. Bourdieu, An Invitation to Re¬ 
flexive Sociology (University of Chicago 
Press), that was written in English and in¬ 
tended lo provide an American audience 
with an overview of Mr. Bourdieu’s work. 

Apparently Americans are not the only 
people in need of such a book; it is being 
translated into some 10 languages and was 
a best seller in France when it came out 
there in January. 

The “little Bourdieu industry” in Amer¬ 


ican publishing is not likely lo wind down 
anytime soon. 

According to Mr. Wacquant, Mr. Bour¬ 
dieu has at least two works near publica¬ 
tion—a massive study, written with a team 
of researchers in France, of the concept of 
social suffering; and a book tentatively ti¬ 
tled Mole Domination, which grew out of a 
long essay he wrote on the subject. He has 
also recently finished writing a study of the 
19th-century French novelist Gustave 
Flaubert. 

"By my count,” snys Mr. Wacquant,. 
“lie's published over 300 articles and 25 
books. That was when I counted a year and 
a half ago. By now you can add another 
two books and 40 articles, probably.” 

—ELLEN K. COUOHLIN 
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FELLOWSHIPS and awards 


American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences _ 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The academy has announced the 
winners of its Talcotl Parsons Prize 
for Social Science and its Rumford 
Prize in science. Each award is giv¬ 
en every three or four yeurs. 

Daniel Bell, Harvard U. lemcrilua): for 
research on culture and social structure, 
social forecasting, the consequences of 
technological innovation, and the role of 
ideas and ideologies. 

Geotge Fetter, U. of Cnliforniii ut Snn 
Diego; Joseph J. Katz, Argonne Notional 
Laboratory; and James R. Norris, U.of 
Chicago: for research into the process of 
photosynthesis. 

American Geophysical Union 

WASHINGTON 

The union has announced the 
eight winners of its 1992 awards. 

gtanlalsvl. Braginsky, U. of California 
H Los Angeles: for original resenrch and 
technical leadership in geomagnetism, 
atmospheric 'electricity, aeronomy, and 
related sciences. 

Chutes S.Com, Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography: for significant original 
contributions to understanding physical, 
geophysical, and geological processes in 
the ocean. 

EariQ. Droesaler, American Geophysi¬ 
cal Union: for extraordinary service to 
geophysics. 

ErloKunze, U. of Washington; David 0. 
SibMk, the Johns Hopkins U.; mid Tony 
C, Wallace, U. or Arizona: for significant 
contributions to the geophysical sci- 

LunaB. Leopold, U. of California at 
Berkeley: for outstanding contributions 
to the geophysical aspects or hydrology. 

Allied 0. C. Nler, U. of Minnesota: Tor 
outstanding contributions (o fundamen¬ 
tal geophysics. 

Crafoord Prize _ 

The Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences has announced I he win¬ 
ner of the 1992 prize. 11 curries a 
$360,000 nward, and is given annu¬ 
ally in fields of science not covered 
by the Nobel Prizes. 

Adolf Sellaohw, Yule II.: for research 
ugeology and geophysics, especially 
forwork in interpreting trace fossils. 

Qrawemeyer Awards 


l.omsvii.i.i:, KY. 
The University of Louisville has 
announced the winners of the an¬ 
nual awards established hy the 
Kentucky industrialist Charles 
Grawemeycr. Each award is worth 
$150,000. 

John Cobb, Jr. Claremont Gradnutc 
School, and Human Daly, World Bunk— 
ronhe Common Good: Redirection the 
tcoflomy Toward Community, the Envi¬ 
ronment, and a Sustainable Future 
(Beacon Press, 1989); and Samuel P. 
fhurangton, Harvard U .—The Third 
wove: Democratization in the Late 
fc- 1 ft?" Cen/ ury (University D f Okla- 
1991): for books coniribul- 
lQ * t0 ‘he idea or world order. 
CatolQIHigan, Harvard U.: for re- 

S^m™^ l !' re,,CCS ‘ ^P,^C,,0 • 

Wph Harper, the Johns Hopkins U.- 
Y ttriaiions and Reflec- 
“w (Trinity Press International. I99J): 
wranimportani book on religion. (This 
»2f 1 | S 11 ad ™ i nistered jointly by the 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
*jninary Hnd >hc University or Louis- 

lhlS? Zl0, , P * Bd,, * cW * Krakdw, Poland: 

jjeMonal Science Foundation 

WASHINGTON 

it. j fou ndation has announced 
J* w * nne « of its Alan T. Water- 
Award , given annually lo a 
d® r 5 searc * ier » and Us Vanne- 
, Award - Presented period- 
Bnri K f ° r ^tnbutions to science 
»nq technology significant to the 
D JJ2£iwelfare. 

Ktrtkaml, California Insti¬ 


tute of Technology: the Waterman 
Award, for work in radio astronomy. 

Mr. Kulkami will receive up to $300,0(10 
in research support over three years. 

Jerome B, Wlesner, president emeritus, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
the Bush Award, 

Organization of American 
Historians _ 

CHICAGO 

Thirteen researchers were hon¬ 
ored ut the organization’s annual 
meeting. 

Rle Bums and Buddy Squires, Steeple¬ 
chase Films —Coney Island: nnd Marlon 
Riggs, Resolution Inc./Calirornin 
Newsreel —Color A iljnsiment: Macks in 
Prime Time: outstanding reporting or 
programming on television or in docu¬ 
mentary dim dealing with American his- 


Snn Diego —When Jesus Came, the Corn 
Mothers Went Away: Marriage. Sexual¬ 
ity. and Power in New Mexico. 1500- 
1846 (Stanford University Press): for an 
author’s first book on some significant 
phase of American history. 

Daniel Walker Hows, U. of California 
at Los Angeles—“The Evangelical 
Movement and Political Culture in the 
North During the Second Parly System" 
(The Journal of American History, 
March 199]) and Nancy MaoLean, North¬ 
western U.—"The Leo Frank Cnse Re¬ 
considered: Gender and Sexual Politics 
in the Making of Reactionary Populism" 
(The Journal of American History, De¬ 
cember 1991): best scholarly article pub¬ 
lished in the Journal in the preceding 
calendar year. 

Richard W. Leopold, Northwestern U.: 
for distinguished service to the oaii as 
president and as n long-standing mem- 

MargaretT. MeFaddan, Yale U.— 

“ ’America’s Boyfriend Who Can’t Get 
a Dale 1 : Gender. Race, nnd the Cultural 
Work of the Jack Benny Program. 1932- 
1946": best essay in American history 


American History. 

Williams. MoFoeley, U. of Georgia— 
Frederick DouglassiW, W. Norton* 
Company): most original book on the 
coming of the Ci vil War, the Civil War 
years, or the Reconstruction era, with 
the exception or works of purely military 
history. 

Donald Ritchie, U.S. Senate Historical 
Office —Press Gallery: Congress and 
the Washington Correspondents t H ar- 
vard University Press): best book writ¬ 
ten by a historian connected with feder¬ 
al, state, or municipal government. 

David Roedlgar, U. of Missouri at Cu- 
iumbia— The Wuges of Whiteness: Race 
and the Making of the American Work¬ 
ing Class (Verso): besl book in social 
history published in the preceding two 
years. 

Rickie Salinger, City U. of New 
York—"Wake Up Little Susie: Single 
Pregnancy and Race in the pre-Aoe v. 
Wade Era. 1945-1965": best doctoral 
dissertation in U. S. women’s history. 

Richard White, U. of Washington —The 
Middle Ground: Indians, Empires, and 


Press), and Ranrtn QuUdrrez U. of 
Californian! San Diego —When Jesus 
Came, the Corn Mothers Went Away: 
Murriage, Sexuality, and Power in 
New Mexico, 1500-1846 (Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press): best book dealing with 
the history of race relations in the Unit- 


Tyler Prize for 
Environmental Achievement 

LOS ANGELES 
The University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia has announced this year’s 
winners of the annual Tyler Prize. 
The winners will share $150,000. 

PorryL. McCarty, Stanford U.: for 
achievements in environmental engi¬ 
neering that have led lo protection of the 
earth’s water resources. 

RobertM. White, president. National 
Academy of Engineering: for leadership 
in designing institutional mechanisms 
for mo niton rig global climate change. 
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METUFE CAN GUARANTEE YOUR RETIREMENT INCOME FOR LIFE. 


Whether you're just about to retire or 
hsve already done so, you have a new 
Investment option for your retirement 
savings that you cant afford to overlook. 

MelUfa 

Even if you've accumulated your retire¬ 
ment savings under another program, 
you can transfer to MetLifo 

A MetLffe Life Annuity guarantees 
100% of your monthly retirement Income; 
while traditional plans at most colleges 
and universities do not. 

MetUfe also offers Investment options. 
Fbr example: portfolios managed by 


a social Investment portfolio managed by 
the Calvert Group; and an environmen¬ 
tally screened portfolio managed by 
Ariel Capital Management, Inc. MetLifo 
gives you more control over your Invest¬ 
ment choices. 

MetLifo has earned the highest avail¬ 
able ratings for financial strength and 
dalms-paying ability from all the major 
rating services. 

And MetUfe has the financial strength 
and stability that male us a benchmark 
in the industry. 

Fbr more Information, please call us at: 
1-800-638-2704 Ext. 5656. 


SET MET. IT PAYS! 

O MetUfe’ 


5HOOPY e 1968 United Failure Syrdtortft Int 


C1M2 Metropolitan LHe Inaumnoa Co., NY r N 
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Putmuin, 


Terry Caesar writes about the things most 
academics keep out of print. His collectionof 
rejection letters proves the point. Journal 
editors have repeatedly turned down his rueful, 
sometimes bitter, essays on the hypocrisies of 
academic life. 

Several unpublished essays, as well as those 
that caused a stir when published in Raritan and 
South Atlantic Quarterly, are included in Mr. 
Caesar's new book. Conspiring With Forms: Life 
m Academic Texts, due out next month from 
the University of Georgia Press. 

Mr. Caesar, who teaches English at Clarion 
University of Pennsylvania, is an outsider who 
analyzes the practices of a highly 
professionalized academic world. He evaluates 
the genres that literary critics ignore, thuL 
nonetheless play a crucinl role in the academic 
derby: letters of recommendation, book 
acknowledgments, job applications. Other essays 
deal with his own professional invisibility ns a 
white male and as a professor at a "second-rate 
university." 

When it came to acknowledgments, Mr. 

Caesar hud n problem. He couldn’t offer feelgood 
thank yous when he criticizes them in a 
chapter of the book. So he settled on this: "In 
writing this book, I had no support from any 
agency or Inundation. I had no grants no 
fellowships. In addition, 1 had no released time 
or research help or funding of any kind from my 
university. Finally, the subjects of most of my 
chapters rather necessarily exclude students and 
more deviously exclude colleagues." He did 
thank his wife. 

Mr. Cnesar has worked up a second 
collection of academic essays that, he says, is 



more biting than the new book. It includes a 
piece on rejection letters, including his own. 

■ 

In 1980, Farrar, Straus & Giroux published a 
book called Of Kennedys and Kings: Making 
Sense of the Sixties by the former president of 
Bryn Mawr College. Praised for its dramatic 
portrait of the era, the book sold some 16,000 
copies and went out of print in two years. 

Flash forward to 1991 and the special 
Pennsylvania election for the U.S. Senate, in a 
surprising upset, Harrb Wofford, the former 
college president, soundly defeated former U.S. 
Attorney General Dick Thornburgh for the 
seat. 

Shortly after the election, the Unlvonlty of 
Pittsburgh Prosi began inquiring about reprint 
rights to Of Kennedys and Kings, which had 
never been released in paperback. Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux eventually sold the rights to 
Pittsburgh, and the press plans an October 
release. 

"If the Vice-Presidential nomination had 
gone his way, we would have had it out 
overnight," says Peter Oroalck, manager of 
marketing and promotion at the press. Mr. 
Oresick says the press was interested not only 
because of Mr. Wolford’s new status in the state 
but also because the book "had an enormous 
reputation as an important document of the 


sixties. Even so, many libraries don’t have a 
copy of the book, including the library at Mr 
Oresick’s own institution. 

For the paperback edition, Mr. Wofford 
plans to write a new afterword, revisiting the era 
from the vantage point of the 90’s. Bill Moyan 
will write an introduction. The press plans one of 
its largest press runs ever, between 10,000 and 
15,000 copies. 

■ 

Two other Pittsburgh books are in the news 
this summer. The Battle for Homestead 1880 - 
1892: Politics, Culture, and Steel, by Paul 
Krause, and "The River Ran Red": Homestead 
1892. edited by David P. Demarest, Jr., both 
mark the 100-year anniversary of one of the 
country's most violent and dramatic labor 
strikes. 

When the books were released last month 
during a series of events commemorating the 
strike, the city was struggling with a two-and- 
a-half-month strike by newspaper drivers that 
had shut down both The Pittsburgh Press and 
Tlte Post Gazette. Earlier this year, the city was 
hit by a bus drivers’ strike and by a walkout at 
a grocery chain, all reinforcing Pittsburgh’s 
image as a center of labor woes. 

The timing of the hooks apparently couldn't 
hnve been better, at least far sales. The press 
reports that its total far July, buoyed by the 
Homestead books, was double that of June. "It 
certainly has been fortuitous far us," says 
Catherine Marshall, editor in chief of the press. 
“Anybody who wants to understand this 
region and the collapse of the steel industry really 
ought to go back and study Homestead." 


NEW SCHOLARLY BOOKS 


Compiled by NINA C. AYOUB 
The following list has been com¬ 
piled from information provided by 
the publishers. Prices and numbers 
of pages are sometimes approxi¬ 
mate. Some publishers offer dis¬ 
counts to scholars and to people 
who order in bulk. 

ANTHROMUMY 

Coluifa! Space: SpHtelrty In the Dla- 
Aftfoe, 

ft J; K- Noyes (Harwied 
Academic Publishers; 317 pages; S32I. 
Uses writings from German South west 
Arnes to examine the textual represen- 
lotion of colonial space. 

Development end D la enchantment fn 
Rural Tunisia; The BourgulbaYaara, by 
Mim Z ussman (Westview Press; 212 
pages; $34), Discusses national agricul¬ 
tural-development policies and the rural 
Population of I he lower Mc^jcrda Valley 
from colonial limes to [lie present. 

Ethnography and Uw Historical Imagi¬ 
nation, by John Comaroff and Joan 
Comaroff< West view Pres b; 33 7 pages’ 

$55 hardcover, $18.95 paperback). In¬ 
cludes original and previously published 
essays on the use or historical approach¬ 
es in anthropology. 

Making Ethnic Cholcai; California's 
Punjabi Mexican Amort can*, by Karen 
Isnksen Leonard (Temple University 
Press: 333 pages; $44.95). Discusses 
changing perceptions of ethnic identity 
in the community formed when men 
From India’s Punjab region immigrated 
to California in the early 20th century 
and married women of Mexican descent. 

Migration and Health In a Small Socie¬ 
ty: The Case of Tokelau, by Albert P. 

Wesson and others (Oxford University 
Press; 468 pages; $98). Considers how 
migration to an urban society affected 
the lives of Tokelau islanders, who 
moved in large numbers to New Zealand 
from l965to 1975. 

Speaking of Bsaavat Lfngayat Religion 
and Culture In South Alfa, byK. Ish- 


P " !s; 263 PWi: 
P ,,CUSM > | ho teachings oflhe 
12th-century southern Indian religious 
reformer Basava, and (he beliefs and 
practices of modern- day adherents of his 
movement. 

r EL R ff B ? hn l ofty ana HWoiy I" 

Central Waotorn Zambia, by Wim van 
SSi? r * en tKoutlcdge; 480 pages; 

* ,h* ai h- neS l,nkl belwecn ethnic¬ 
ity and ethnohistory among the Nkoya 



peopie or Zambia ; focuses on the Llkota 

University Preis; l98p, e es;S3S.95). 
Discusses life nt e nesidenlleldrog-ebiise 
treatment center where, it isaxgued, 
such practices as urging patients to In¬ 
form on one another reinforces drug us¬ 
ers negative social identities. 

Walls WKhln Walls: Life Histories of 

Woridng Women fn ths Old City of labors, 
by Anna M. Weiss (Westvlew Press; 201 
pages; $26.95). Sets the experiences of 


vraiking women in the norlheaslern Pa- 
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. CerenimPro duotion end DUldbutl.ni 
An Integrated Appro,, - edited by 
SSTw ' ‘S' “ l,d Christopher A. 

lnSffiri! J 're'Sr i "“ fp0,,CrV 

envednn l 1 --™ 1 "- "*• Ofex- 

“ ro ™nc n effi.eZ." ,,,ei " ,l,e0re ' k 

A* Hunters of the British 

aWt,A ptpXPrttiitiTtBcri^yf^ 1 f , 

S|SSE; h 

The Tomb and the Tiara: Curia! Tomb 

saaarrTf^aSfi* 


Mnu b l! d8C Univ crsily Press;350 nuut- 
^ E ^T Cr ’ *? 4 - 9S WcrbuckJPn,. 

nomical relationships 
dcnce forevoluiion. 
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Classification,Evolution smIHmuI 

HwufWolee,, hy AhoL. Kjj'* 


conflicl with :i rank-iind-filc police cul¬ 
ture (lull L’clchnilcs aggression, machis- 
niu, und the assertion oruuthorfly. 

CULTURAL STUDIES 

We Gotta Gat Out of This Pfsee: Popular 
Conservatism and Postmodern Culture, 
hy Lawrence Grusshcrg(RoiHledgc;448 
pages; $49.95 hardcover, $16.95 paper¬ 
back). Explores various ns peels of Ibe 
politics of rack music and popular cul¬ 
ture in the Unllcd Stales. 

ECONOMICS 

The Challenge of Structural Adjustment 
In the Commonwealth Caribbean, by 
Ramcsh F. Rnmsaran (Praeger Publish¬ 
ers; 256 pages; $55). Analyzes (herela¬ 
tionship between deteriorating econom¬ 
ic conditions in Commonweal I h Carib¬ 
bean countries and (he “structural 
adjustment" programs of the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fuuo- 
Development Strategy and the toomt 
of Sierra Leone, by John Weeks (St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Press; 130 pages; $59.95). A atoCN 
evaluation of current development poli¬ 
cy In the West African country. 

Equity, Efficiency, and Social Chohei 
by Donald E. Campbell (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press; 200 pages; $49.95). Discussei 
equity and efficiency in welfare econom- 

Qoltten FattoraiTtw Gold Standard lid 

the Great Depreeslon, 1818 - 1939 , by 
Barry Eichengreen (Oxford Universlff 
Press; 480 pages: $39.95). Shows how 
the gold standard contributed to the 
global economic crisis of the 1930 s. 

Labor's Capital: The Economics and 
Politics of Private Panalona, by Teresa 
Ghilarducci (mit Press; 224 pages: 
Analyzes (he operation of the Amene» 
system of private social insurance. 

Price* and Knowledge: A Marfrat Pn* 
ee* Perspective, by Esteban F. Thoms* 0 
(Routledge; 160 pages; $72.50). Djs- 
cusses different analyses of Ihe role m 
prices in situations of imperfect inform#- 

The Urban Economy and Regional Trade 


come Inio Uberallzatton, by Peter Karl Kresl 


Publishing 

■Praeger Publishers; 232 pages; $49.95). 
Considers North American and Europe- 
Sf responses, rcspeci.vely. to the 
US -Canada Free Trade Agreement 
Hd the prospect of European economic 
integration. 

UlllCATtON 

Ihs umHi of Reaion: Indeterminacy In 
i M Education, endMowllty, by John A. 
SSstTmnsaclion Publishers; 184 
rL.-SJ2.93l. Uses ii social version or 
physical science’s - principle of imlcter- 
Jiey" to challenge the feasibility «r 
rational planning in such nreus ns moral 
education and penal reform. 

Teachers and Criala: Urban Sohool Re- 
loiniandTeachara’Wbrk Culture, by 
Dennis Carlson (Routledge; 320 pnges; 
J49.95hardcover. $15.95 paperbnek). 
Focuses on how tcachc rs ’ unions huve 
shaped (heir members’ responses to the 
■back to basics" reform movement. 

ENOINEERiNO 

Robot! for Shearing Sheep: Shear Mag¬ 
ic, by James P. Trevelyan (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press; 320 puges; $75). Discusses 
a research project that used robots to 
shear sheep. 

FILM STUDIES 

Cinema and Soviet Society, 1917- 
19S3, by Peter Kenez (Cambridge U ni- 
vtrsiiy Press; 334 pages; $59.95 hard- 


tbeRevolution ihrough the Stalinist < 

The Films of Nleolas Roeg: Myth and 
MiMi,byJohnlzod(St. Mnrtin’s Press; 

3IQ pages; $39,95). Draws onjungiun 
theory In a critical analysis of the work 
ollhecontemporary British director, 
shore films include Wulknhoai, Don't 
LodNow, and Track 29. 
lack London: Tha Movies, hy Tony Wil- 
tiarai (David Rejl; 260 pages; $46.95). 
Discusses U.S. and intcrnuliomil film 
mi.later, television ndaplutiuns of the 
Aneifcan writer’s work since 1913. 

GEOGRAPHY 


history 

Pw Battle for Homestead, 1880-1892: 
nntlH, Culture, and Steel, hy I’mil 

(University of Pittsburgh Press; 
pages; $39.95 hurdeover, $19.95 pa- 
prrtackj.Scis the origins und events of 
1892 strike nt 1 lomcslcml 
11 Mjll In the context of industrial, m<- 
C am po,i,ical chnnges in Pittsburgh 
•cdwlder post—Civil Wur society. 

,n Jbv « a Javanese Ac oount, 
Jy Peter Carey (Oxford University 
"Mi;672 pages; $85). Uses the tliiiry of 
rogyakarin prince to document Juvu- 
«« responses to the brief period of 
TOoccupation during the loiter purl 
°f fire Napoleonic Wurs. 

by L. G. Mitchell 
tS'f™ Vniversily Press; 352 pages; 

K^ IOir SP h y orihe E "B ,ish ° r °- 

««tol806 8POI,ician wholivcd rrom 
Concepts of Chlld- 
SSfMf 1 ! 1 Mua,lm Society, hy 

tS&SKr Mor,in ’ s p r«s: 188 

WW;$49.93). Considers concepts of 

pfiS-" icval lslamic l«8»l. 

IHerary^texta 1 lheol °8J ca L medical, and 

“•j'WMo'y; The Wi'Wtth Jx- 
edited by James C. 
fe S, ' Ven !' Levine(M. E. 
SES 3 ^ 539 - 9S >- Examines 
RdntU P T 81 c ’ mililaf y- econom- 
SffllSW l spects °r Chinese socic- 
war w,,h Ja P an - 
JHSSSP* Duteh Revolt: Exile and 
JTSW °* R#form * d Protee- 
Cnli?u y il!! drew Pe “C8ree (Oxford 

cu,5S?n” SS;384 S84 >- Dis ' 

a ?, rn J aa 'own of Emden as a 
Se Ehl2 tad Du, f :h Prol « ,anl s in 
diuBmlM^ Ul 2- flnd HS a cenlcr for the 
';«in»™m™ PraPaB “ ,Ularorll,c re ’ 
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von Klemperer (Oxford Um- 


vcrsily Press; 512pages;$49.95). Dis¬ 
cusses German resistors' often unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts to form links with Allied 
intelligence forces and others abroad. 

Land and Power; The Zionist Resort to 
Force, 1881-1946, hy Anltu Shupira 
(Oxford University Press;464 pages: 
$59). Truces (he evolution or the Zionist 
movement's decision to use force in the 
settlement of Palestine. 

The Later Crusades, 1274-1680: From 
Lyons to Alcazar, by Normun Hensley 
(Oxford University Press; 552 pHges; 

$69 hardcover, $24.95 paperhuek). Fo¬ 
cuses on (lie history of the crusade 
movement in regions from Morocco to 
Russia lifter the 129] fall of Acre, (he last 
Christian stronghold in the Holy Land. 

The Opposition Years: Winston S. Chur¬ 
chill and the Conservative Party, 1946- 
1951, hy Frank A. Mnycr (Peter Lang 


helped the party recover from its diu¬ 
rnal ic defeat in the 1945 election. 

Planning the City Upon a Hill: Boston 
Since 1630, by Lawrence W. Kennedy 
(University of Massachusetts Press; 325 
puges; $27.50). Traces the history of 
building and urban planning in Ihe city. 

Rebellion In the Borderlands: Anar- 
ohlsm and the Plan of San Diego, 1904- 
1923, by Jnmes A. Sandos (University 
of Oklahoma Press: 256 pages; $24.95). 
Discusses the Mexican anarchist Ricar¬ 
do Flores Mag6n and the Plan of San 
Diego, an effort to liberate Texas from 
the United States. 

V. F. Cahrerton: Radical In the American 
Grain, by Leonard Wilcox (Temple Uni¬ 
versity Press; 304 pages; $44.95). A bi¬ 
ography of the Baltimore-born journalist 
Calvcrton (1900-1940), editor of the 
Marxist journal Modern Quarterly. 

Violence and Social Order: East Anglia, 
1422-1442, by Philippa C. Maddcrn 
(Oxford University Press; 280 pages; 
$65). Focuses on the earldom of Gust 
Anglin in u study of violence, law, and 
morality in 15th-century England. 

When Thia Cruel War Is Oven The Civil 
War Letters of Charles Harvey Brewster, 
edited by David W. Blight I University uf 
Mussuchusctls Press; 384 pHges; $35). 
Edition of the correspondence of u 
young officer in Ihe 10th Massachusetts 
Volunteers whu fought in many of the 
mi(jor buttles of the Virginia campaign. 

LAW 

Beck to the Asylum: The Future of Men¬ 
tal Health Law In the United States, by 

Mary I.. Durham and John Q. Ln Fond 
(Oxford University Press; 280 pages; 
$39.95). Discusses u shift toward pro¬ 
tecting community rather than individ¬ 
ual rights in American mcnlul-heullh law 
and policy. 

Justice In Dismissal: The Law ol Termi¬ 
nation of Employment, hy Hugh Collins 
(Oxford University Press; 304 pages; 
$59). 

Lawyers and tho Making of English 
Land Law, 1832-1940, hy J. Stuart An¬ 
derson (Oxford University Press; 384 
puges; $76). Links concepts in 1925 
property legislation (u law-reform de¬ 
ludes of the IVtli century. 

No-Fault Divorce: What Want Wrong? 
by Allen M. Park man (West view Press; 
167 pages; $24.95). Draws on ecunomic 
theory in a study of the negative Impact 
of no-fault divorce laws on divorced 
women and their children. 

LINGUISTICS 

The Language of Jokes: Analyzing Ver¬ 
bal Play, by Delia Chiaro (Routledge; 

144 pages; $59.95 hardcover, $15.95 pa¬ 
perback). Examines the narrative struc¬ 
tures of different joke forms, as well as 
the sociocultural context for the produc¬ 
tion and reception of jokes. 

An Uncommon Tongue: Tho Uses and 
Resources of English, by Weller Nash 
[Routledge; 232 puges;$69.95 hard¬ 
cover. $16.95 paperback). Topics in¬ 
clude how academic disciplines pre¬ 
scribe, describe, and analyze usage. 

liTERATURC 

American Catholic Arts and Fictions: 
Culture, Ideology, Aesthetics, by Paul 
Giles (Cambridge University Press; 544 
pages; $54.95). Discusses Ihe influence 
of Catholicism on the work ofTheodore 
Dreiser, Robert Mapplethorpe, and 
Robert Altman, and other writers, art- 
isls, and film makers from Catholic 
backgrounds. 

Antonio Qramsol; Beyond Marxism and 
Postmodernism, by Rcnate Holub (Roul- 
tedge; 224 pages; 555 hardcover, $16.95 
paperback). Links the work of Ihe 20lh- 
ccniury Italian theorist to the critical 
theories of the Frankfurt School. 

Byron’s Historical Dramas, by Rkhard 


Lan&down (Oxford University Press: 

272 pages; $59). Explurcs the interaction 
or historical, literary, and political ele¬ 
ments in Marino Fnliern, SttrJtiiuipaliis. 
and The Two I'osvari, three of Byron’s 
dramas from Ihe yenrs 1820-1821. 

A Critical Reading ol the "Selected Po¬ 
ems’ 1 afT. S. Blot, by ManjuJuin (Ox¬ 
ford University Press; 272 pages- 
$18.95). 

Foucault and Literature: Towards e Ge¬ 
nealogy of Writing, by Simon During 
(Routledge; 240 pages; $52.50 hard¬ 
cover. $21.95 paperback). Topics in¬ 
clude the French philosopher’s notion of 
I'transgressive" writing and his interest 
in the “genealogy’'of the writcr-inicl- 
lectuol within specific historical proc¬ 
esses of social control and production. 

In tho Circumstances: About Poems and 
Poets, by Peter Robinson (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press; 272 pages;$69). Focuses 



on how the textual content of a poet’s 
work is influenced by wider circum¬ 
stances and other people's lives; writers 
discussed include Wordsworth, Hardy, 
Pound, Eliot. Auden, and Lowell. 

The Lion and the Lamb: Flgurallsm and 
Fulfillment In the Bible, Art, and litera¬ 
ture, by Tibor l-'abiny (St. Martin's 
Press; 178 pHges: $39.95). Discusses bib¬ 
lical texts, literary wurks, und visual 
nrts in relation to Ihe concept of biblical 
typology, or the Old Testament *s textual 
anticipation of Ihe New Testament. 

Masculine Landscapes: Watt Whitman 


and the HomoerollcText, by Byrne R. S. 
Fonc (Southern Illinois University 
Press; 320 pages; $32.50). Describes the 
American poet's place within n tradition 
of "homosexual lexiualily.” Hnd shows 
how hnmoerolic desire influenced the 
shupc, tone, und message of his work. 

Menlppean Elements In Paul Scarron’s 
“Roman comlque,” by Barbara L. Merry 
(Peter Lang Publishing; 132puges; 
$35.95). Sets the 17th-century French 
writer's pienresque novel in the tradition 
of the ancient Greek satirist and philnsa- 


Ann Kaplan (Routledge; 272 pages; 
$52.50 hardcover, $16.95 paperback). 
Topics include images of mothers and 
motherhood in popular Action by 19th- 
century female writers, and in films from 
the silent era to the present. 

Naurosla and Narrative: Ths Decadent 
Short Fiction of Proust, Lorraln, and Ra- 
chllde, by Rcnde A. Kingcaid (Southern 
Illinois University Press; 223 pages; 
$27.50). Draws on the theories of: he 
French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan in 
l study of the relationship between the 


Lewis's Ransom Trilogy, by David C. 
Downing (University of Massachusetts 
Press; 200 pages; $25). Explores auto¬ 
biographical and theological subtexts in 
Out of the Silent Planet, Perelandra, 
and That Hideous Strength , three sci¬ 
ence-fiction novels known, after their 
main character, as the Ransom trilogy. 

Priness, Peasants, and Other Polish 
Selves; Ethnicity In American Literature, 
by Thomas S. Glndsky (University of 


depiction of Poles since the 1830’s, 
thors discussed include Nelson Algren. 
Isaac Bashevis Singer, William Sly ran, 
and Tennessee Williams. 

The Prouatlan Quest, by William C. 
CurtertNew York University Press;309 
pages; $40). Focuses on how turn-of- 
thc-century technological innovations in 
communications and (ravel influenced 
Ihe characters and themes of Proust's 
Remembrance of Things Past; identi¬ 
fies. for example, links between Proust's 
depiction of figures In action and the 
photography of Eadweard Muybridge 
nnd Eticnne-Jules Marey. 

The Refining Fire: Heraklss and Other 
Heroes In T. S. EIIoTb Works, by Laura 
Elizabeth Nicscn de Abruria (Peter Lnng 
Publishing; 188 pnges; S3 5.95). Topics 
include Eliot's attempts to demonstrate 


the continued relevanceofancient 
Greek ethical values. 

Samuel Job naon After Deconstru trtlon: 
Rhetorloand <> The Rambler," hy Steven 
Lynn (Southern Illinois University 
Press; 208 pages; $24.95). Challenges 
critics who have described the English 
writer's essay scries The Rambler (1750- 
1752)as uneven nnd incoherent. 

Seven Gothic Dramas, 1789-1826, ed¬ 
ited by Jeffrey N. Cox (Ohio University 
Press; 425 pges;S45>. Critical edition of 
works by Joanna Bail lie, Matthew Lew¬ 
is, and five other British playwrights. 

Shakespearean Subversions: The Trick¬ 
ster and the Play-Text, by Richard Hill¬ 
man (Routledge; 304 pages: $45). Argues 
that Shukespcarc's plays demonstrate a 
broad concern with disruptive energy or 
subversivcncss; discusses that notion in 
relation to such theoretical approaches 


Ihe “carnivnlesque." 

Studies In the Short Fiction of Mahfouz 
andldrla, by Mona N. Mikhail (New 
York University Press; 168pages; $40). 
A comparative study of the Egyptian 
writers Yusuf Idris (1927-1991) and Na¬ 
guib Mahfouz(1911- ). 

A Tradition of Subversion: The Prose 
Poem In English from Wilde to Ashbety, 
by Mnrguerilte S. Murphy (University 
or Massachusetts Press; 264 pages; $25). 
Focuses on Gertrude Stein's Tender 
Buttons, William Carlos Williams's 
Kora in Hell, and John Ashbery’s Three 


Categories of Commutative Algebra, by 

Yves DleTS (Oxford University Press: 
288 pages: $79). Discusses universal 
constructions and properties in catego¬ 
ries ofcommulative algebra. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Augustine end Ihe Limits of Virtue, by 
James Wetzel (Cambridge University 
Press; 264 pages; $54.95). A study or St. 
Augustine's concept office will. 

Creation and Abortion: A Study In Morel 
and Legal Philosophy, by F. M. Komm 
(Oxford University Press; 240 pages; 
$29.95 hurdeover. $11.95 papcrbuck). 
Considers the case for the permissibility 
of abortion if the fetus is granted the 
moral standingof a person. 

The Criterion of Tkuth, by Ralph Doty 
(Peter Lung Publishing; 127 pages; 
$35.95). Describes the conflict between 
Greek Stoic and Skeptic philosophers 
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NEW SCHOLARLY BOOKS 


of » dsbnlc wlrhin„ shared ir„dii, ! "„ " 

jrtsasj-«*-= ro'woo, Rhoi- 

hardcover, $12.95 papcrbacti Dis- 
''"“ lhc 'J?! oonflicl in relalion lo Ihe 
Juil-tvariradilHinh ofJiftla hm, Chris* 
MiinUy. and Islam. 

bv°A k „ E r' n rl t, i a '" 1 "!• Nature of Time, 


smneexicili ,emporul nnJ •imelc« P co° 

, ’i!!! ,ll080phy of PoIWm: Ideal- 
Brndfw? l ^ and n M «rarnlty 1 by Horry 

inH pJIi???* 4 ‘^ c L Unir y in 8 role plnyed 
JJftff* 1 ihoughl by his noiior or the 
collective historical social conscious- 
ness, and argues that he can be seen as a 
^ra.u.pmHucneeonMarsianund 

PtobabiiHy, and RotlonirKy: A 
PbESS k ,n *,"“ n ,,AM " Plantings 

jn^orjheeonterep^^S" 

Tha IHfitlolam of william Lm, by 

njdJf fL C arkso ; (Pelcr *■«« Pllb - 
h, h l™":i.1S.95j. Discusses 

the iMh-uenfuryEiiglishivriierasonim. 
porianl Inferprclerof Ihe philosophy of | 

mpsl c Jacob U4hmcfl57S- 1 

■■iSl!!l , Sk 0 W ! A S) c<lyalPlalo'a 
.™re‘ ’■ N/'yiillerT. SchmldfSoulb- 
ern Illinois University Press; 25f.p« a es; 
Si? 5 ’' Ex P |or “» cumempornry nndiin- 
j concepts of courage through a 
““dy of Pimo's Lathe* a dialojucih»t 
presents Socrates in dlsiussfonS^o 
Benerals, Laches and Nicins 

PBIncortandlho Philosophy olMalha- 

PreJj’sfn Jai, “ I? 1 Folir,R 'St- Marlin’s 
s “>- Discusses Ihe 

Sr K b philosophy of malhemalics 
or lac French mnlhemolicinn Jules-Hen- 
ri Poincnrd 11854-1912f, 

JJ" P°|!"«» « f irony ■ Essays InSelr-Be- 
tnval, edited by Daniel W. Cooway and 
John E. SecryfSi. Marlin's Press;234 
Includes original essays 
on inch tonics as political Irony In Ihe 

Nfi£iS Swir1, aoell, =' “" d 

Necessity, and Exlatenoai 
AWwgnanoand His Predecessors. by 
Nino UnsiulH(Temple Unlvcrahy 
Press; 205 pages; $44.95). Analyzes the 

concepts or possibility contained in the 
^ ri, '"85 of >he Italian philosopher Nic¬ 
ola Abbagnanof 1 901-1990) and such ma- 
in * hc Weste ™ Philosophical 
Elerfccgaard! n, °* Adsl01 ^' Enm, and 
Tha Practice or Punishment: Towards a 
® f H «»to«ilve Justice, by Wesley 

^,?r ledie , :272 pn * es: 565,1 De - 

theory of punishment based on 
the notion that the main fund Ion cifJuw 
is lo reduce the need for force in dispute 
Ef? U, . IOn ’ and ,hat ,lw role °f sentenc¬ 
ing and sentence administration is lo 
promote public confidence in the law’s 
capacity to meet that goal. 


l ween public and private through a study 
urine idea of domes tic relations In ihe 
work nf the British philosophers Locke 
'1632- 1 704) and Hulcheson (1694-1746). 

Waslem Philosophic SystemsandThsIr 
Cyolio Transformations, by Robert S. 
Brumbaugh (Southern Illinois Universi¬ 
ty Press: 174 pages; $29.95). Discusses 



Western philoso- 
phy and identifies amove lowardnre- 
Burgent Pbionism that will mature with 
inc beginning of the 21st century. 


men? ^ o! JS6 ° s tock-power move- 
mem in Ihecomexl of Ihe hlslary of Af- 
,l,d Wei fern political 

^ c S«r !n 

a Ihe early I970 i win, ihe lecllkccea- 
ink ,k°!" ‘lluided Germany and Europe 
upheavals lhroughou| P 
he Eastern bloc were aclually over- 

wS™S.K IH:ohi "' rar onlcr il,Easl - 

JHvssaSr- 5 "- 

Controversies (n Political Economy i 
Oanmfa. Orert Brlfeln, Ihe United Stales 

^iteSSSiiSSS: 

SESte rc a h° n ships In the three 

s 52 aaaBtass£ 

““Sissria, 


ConstllutiorwlSystem, by Junji Banno, 
translated by J. A. A.Stockwin (Roui- 
ledge; 192 pages; $55). Discusses the es¬ 
tablishment of Japan's parliamentary 
system under the constitution of 1889, 
and describes various political realign¬ 
ments during the first decade of its oper¬ 
ation. 

Programs, by Michael Frazier (Praeger 
Publishers;232 pages; W5). Identifies 
factors that contribute lo the success or 
stale efforts to promote export and di¬ 
rect foreign investment; focuses on the 
public export-trade agencies of Arkan¬ 
sas, Indiana, Michigan, and Virginia. 

Knowing Nukes: The Politics and Cul¬ 
ture of the Atom, by William Chaloupka 
(University of Minnesota Press; 163 
pages; $39.95 hardcover, $ 14.95 paper- 
taick). Draws on postmodernist theory 
in a study of anti-nuclear politics. 

Latin America In the Time of Cholera: 
Electoral Politics, Market Economics, 
end Permanent Crisis, by James Petras 
and Morris Moriey (Roulledge; 192 
pages; $49.95 hardcover, $14.95 paper¬ 
back). Argues that electoral regimes, 

free markets, and other aspects of what 

has been termed the "democralizaiion” 
or Latin America have not improved 
people's lives in Ihe region. 

Moral Philosophy and Development: 

The Human Condition In Africa, by Tedros 
» hw University Press; 178 pages; 
518). Examines issues overdevelop¬ 
ment and famine in Africa from the per- 
spective of European moral philosophy. 
Polloyand Party Competition, by Mi- 
gf* 1 ■jwwd w. Ben Hunt (Rout* 
tedge; 288pages; $45). Considers the 

role of policy in competition among po- 

nrim ? a ^ r . flch and Aryeh Bolwinick 
nemple University Press; 2] [ pa ges: 

$44.95 hardcover, 516.95 paperback). 
Develops a theory of participatory de¬ 
mocracy that includes a concept of class 

SSSi£,!lSi , SKail ta .s» 


and ihe United States ** 

JjHf and ^^erioan Demoo- 

SSfiS Dav 'JSchuitz (Transaction 
■ JJWwhers; 223 pages; $39.95). Dis- 

SS&'sss 

ssssr 

£Jj" ; f 3 ’ 1 , 0 ™*" on previously classi¬ 
fied innteriaEa fn a study of scienrific ami 
“KS" restareh in Dad Germany 

ceadfverjmilr !!! 1 u . b “"'“»andtho Ut-' 
anally of Judiment, by j. Budziszewsti 
grensaelioa PubUshere; J23 p?ie,; 

rahdv ^aT'l'b " 1 lolera "o» to been 
..3 ,t y reddlicd ns clhlcnl nculralil v 

mi.‘ l ,l!! a - l .! ru f'°. ler “"oo o to allyrea!dre. 


Amerloan City, by Snm Staley (Transac¬ 
tion Publishers; 257 pages; $29.95). De¬ 
scribes the economic and socinl costs of 
current U. S. drug policies for American 
inner cities, where the drug economy 
has become closely intertwined with the 
urban economy. 


The ProtoBtant Evangelical Awaken- 

Ing, by W, R. Ward (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press; 360 pages; $59.95). A 
study of American and Eurupcun Pmtcs- 



tanficvivBl movements orthc iKth ecu- 

,h0 *"" n '»llon of 

p ‘ Gn,h " m IP “ lcr L ""s 

Publishing; 237 pages; $39.95). |{x u m- 
■nes the American philosopher's con- 
ceptof theafllmiation of Clod on the hn- 
sis or religious experience. 

J B,n J V ^ ka,,0fll,lMn Correapon- 
d«)M and Related Dooumonta, 1716- 

I Inn n!ur e i- by Lcon " rd Adams (Peter 
Lang Publishing; 439 pages; $ 62 . 95 ). 
Edition of the English Anglicun prelate's 


ndreiiniflcoi ion. and 

Olivo language injudieialdedd^' 


Jttasaaaab 1 

S !i ? asss S 53 l 

-SSK^Raf* 

Solidarity and Schism; Tha Ptohlmii 
£i ern Durkhelmlan and ManStsl 

UMwdre p r « LtowoodiSJr 

fcJMEfflSsas* 

,1 V r 2“ n 8 , , v W>««. and Miserable: Qmriu 

Up Female In the Fifties, by Winl lK 
(Beacon Press; 261 pages; $25). Dtim 
on interviews, lelters, survey data fle- 
™riH d 0,1hC c S0 L 4 rces ‘0 famine Ac 
experiences of while, middle-dasifc. 
male adolescents in 1950‘s America. 


JunltiB Brutus Booth: TheatricalPnm- 
tne u «, by Stephen M. Archer (Southern 
Illinois University Press; 363 pages; 
W2.5D). A study oflhe English-born 


Fast Wheels, SlowTraffloiUriunham- 
port Cholcoa, by Charles L. Wright 
I Temple University Press:288pages: 
$34.95). Discusses problems In contem- 
P**rury urban-transpori planning In the 
United .Slates and other countries. 


—I THE HARVARD ACADEMY 
N FOR INTERNATIONAL 
|/ AND AREA STUDIES 

is now dLYL-ptiiift applicilions for 


»^2S3BSaa J The Academy Scholars Program 


Addr^ses oLpqbllshers: 


evils.’ ' 

SiSESSr 

(Eouilcdgc, 350 page,; J 89 . 9 J). 

K:3«^w n , C M8 5S,"D JIW " lvlc; 

ulncnls clai ‘ i « C(i s,ale Deparlmenl doc! 


Ihe lE;f n 2 J?L^ C . ul,ural h^'ory of , 


D!)n 5 n ,Ca ^ eni ^ ^ 10 *f rs * iru *3 suki'l group nf young scholars who are 
„ H In 8 ® n academic career involving bollt.) socinl science discipline 
ana a particular area of (he world. Academy Scholars are appolnled 
ci„-ji PP or,Ct ^ by the Harvard Academy for International and Area 
ThneJ 3 i° °PPWtunities for advanced work at Harvard, 

ino flS Academ y Scholars will work for two years conduct- 

nnti ' 6r c ^ S9erta ^ on <>r post-doctoral research in their chosen fields 
ana areas. 

J™ A , Ca j emy is dedicalcd fo Ihe task of training social sdenlislsin 
rpn.., S ud,es ~ foais > n 8 especially on those areas of the world that 
require the use of difficult languages. The underlying premise of the 
riic.ni ij 11 ^ 18 l " at S0c ^ et i es need individuals who combine thorough 
disciplinary and area specializations. 

APPLICATIONS for THE 1993-94 ACADEMIC YEAR 
ARE DUE BY OCTOBER 15, 1992. 

The following materials are required for a complete application: 

! S"IT nl curriculum vitae, including a list of publicalions 
,. K ment t ^ 10 a pplicant's planned research and intellectual 
. r L. * f ° r i he next hvo y ears (not to exceed 1,000 words) 
statement of how appointment as an Academy Scholar will 
words) 0 * 6 10 tHe ap P Iicant ' 8 career goals (not to exceed 500 

.* rfS 1 ^ of cach graduate transcript 
three letters of recommendation 

j All application materials should be mailed to: 

Academy Scholars Program 
Center for International Affairs 
1737 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

Pdr further information, please cal! 617-495-2137 
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For the past 21 months the 
University of Kentucky has been 
reaching out to its employees 
and their Families with its Elder 
Care program. 

Elder Care helps workers deal 
with a wide range of prublems 
encountered by sick and elderly 
parents. It employs two full-time 
staff members to answer questions, 
do research, and recommend options 
for housing and care. 

University officinls predict that 
three in ten employees will And 
themselves providing assistance to 
older relatives. More than 500 
university employees have already 
used the program. 

Ron Burdon, coordinator of 
Elder Care, says that the program 
saves employees lime and stress, 
and saves the university money 
by cutting down on absentee- 


For those who sweat over 
commas and still don't know 
when to use ‘‘affect" or “effect," 
relief is just a phone call away. 

People with questions about 
grammar can anonymously cull the 
Broward Community College’s 
grammar hotline, operated hy four 
writing consultants at the college. 
The consultants, who answer the 
phones between tutoring sessions, 
say they have yet to he slumped. 

There are 62 other grummar 
hotlines in the United Slates and 
Cannda, according to u directory of 
hotlines published by Tidewater 
Community College in Virginia. 

The Broward hotline, opened n 
little more than a year ago, received 
239 calls in June, mostly from 
students, secretaries, touchers, und 
doctors. "Wc don't know all the 
answers, but wc know where to And 
them," says Marlene Cole, 
coordinator oflhe institution's 
writing lab nnd founder of the 
hotline. 


Custodians at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
have been participating in a late* 
jdght program that offers classes 
™ 11 p.m. until 1 a.m. 

The custodians, who work the 
midnight shift, are excused from 
•neir duties during those hours, 
eachers and computer-assisted 
Instruction help improve workers' 
mathematical skills and their ability 
!° und erstand oral and written 
■rialructions. Math problems might 
racus on ratios used in mixing 
wemical solutions familiar to 
wstodians, such as cleaning 
agents. B 

The participants were tested 
rare entering the program and 
* ed mar *«d progress at the end 
he semester. Two participants arc 
*onong toward high-school 
ivalency diplomas, and several 
■ l kkfng college courses. Since 
ne program began in 1991 ,78 
raployees have completed it. 
AstmHar program at the 
An,k ers,ly of Massac husetls at 
dMin?*! offers •torwon classes 
skillf 16 ^ tol,e| P wor kers with basic 



Chuck Lang, an instructor at tha Southwest Teachers’ Academy of PhyalcB, 
conducts an experiment for a group of teachers. 

An Intensive Academy Retrains Physics Teachers 
III Prepared for the Complexities of the Discipline 

Workshops are designed to help teachers make long-lasting improvements in (heir instruction 


Dv Julie L. Nicklin 


IRVING, TEX. 

M ii.ton bailey wants (o correct a 
mistake that he made while 
leaching his physics sludcnls al 
J. A. Fair High School over the post eight 
years. 

Despite huving taken numerous college 
physics courses, Mr. Bailey says he incor¬ 
rectly thought—and therefore taught—that 
bar magnets attract and repel each other 
because their ends are electrically charged 
positively and negatively. 

But at the Southwest Teachers’ Acade¬ 
my of Physics here at (he University of 
Dallas, Mr. Bailey learned that magnets do 
not have an electrical charge. Instead, 
magnets have poles that are created by 
currents within the magnets. Like poles 
repel, and unlike poles attract. 

Mr. Bailey was among 88 teachers from 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, who attended the university's in¬ 
tense, two-week summer academy. De¬ 
signed to Leach such concepts as motion 
and magnetism to physics teachers who 
have had little training in (hediscipline, the 
workshop required the teachers to spend 
up to 12 hours a day listening to lectures, 
conducting experiments, participating in 
discussions, and presenting mock lessons. 

The academy was one of 18 set up across 
the country under President Bush's Ameri¬ 
ca 2000 plan, which seeks to improve edu¬ 
cation. Last fall the U.S. Education De¬ 
partment's Fund for Innovation in Educa¬ 
tion awarded a total of $7.6-million, largely 
to colleges and universities to set up the 
workshops. Each was designed to help 


school administrators polish leadership 
skills or to retrain practicing teachers in 
mathematics, science, English, history, or 
geography. 

A law extending Ihe Higher Education 
Act, which wns signed by the President 
last month, could provide as much as $35- 
million for similar retraining academies. 

Some Express Skepticism 

Some educators and researchers, how¬ 
ever, say (hat retraining workshops do 
very little to help teachers make iong-iast- 
ing improvements in their instruction. Oth¬ 
ers argue that any training helps, and that if 
a program offers continued support, ns the 
physics academy does, lasting changes can 
be made. 

Educators blame colleges and high 
schools alike for the dearth of well-trained 
physics teachers. Colleges, they contend, 
are not teaching the discipline effectively 
to prospective teachers. And most high 
schools offer only one or two physics 
courses for college-bound students, so 
they can’t afford to hire full-time teachers 
who have specialized in physics. 

As a result, schools usually pull teachers 
from other disciplines, such as biology, 
chemistry, and mathematics—or in some 
cases even English or social studies—to 
teach physics. A forthcoming report of a 
survey by the American Institute of Phys¬ 
ics in New York will show that slightly 
over 25 per cent of the nation's 18,300 
high-school physics teachers have earned 
a degree in the discipline. 

Teachers who haven't specialized in 


physics cannot be expected lo teach the 
subject effectively, says Richard P. Ole- 
nick, chnirman of the physics department 
at the University of Dallas. 

"Students then see physics ns boring— 
and nothing they’d ever want to study," he 
says. "There's a big turn-off factor." Mr. 
Olcnick, who serves as director of the 
academy, has conducted workshops for 
physics teachers for several years. 

He says teachers who are not prepared 
are reluctant to cover topics they don’t un¬ 
derstand, are likely lo require students lo 
simply memorize formulas, and are at risk 
of presenting wrong information. 

'Some Arm Twisting* 

Mr. Bailey worried about those prob¬ 
lems when his principal at Fair High 
School in Little Rock, Ark., Arst asked 
him to leach physics. At the time, Mr. Bai¬ 
ley, who had mqjored in geology but was 
teaching chemistry, refused. After "some 
arm twisting," he agreed to teach the 
class. Although he has taken numerous 
college physics courses since then, Mr. 
Bailey is still trying lo improve the way he 
teaches. 

“We have covered subjects I haven't en¬ 
tirely understood," Mr. Bailey says. 
"Many times I’ve felt as though I were just 
one chapter ahead of the kids." 

At the University of Dallas physics 
academy, two professors and three well- 
trained physics teachers sought to help 
participants learn how to make concepts 
interesting to students by using everyday 
Continued on Following Page 
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An Intensive Academy jar Physics Teachers Untrainedjbr the Discipline 


Continued From Preceding Page 
language, experiences, ami materi¬ 
als. The academy also wanted to 
give the physics teachers a chance 
to share their classroom problems. 
Most arc the only physics teachers 
at their high schools and have nev¬ 
er had that opportunity. 

Too often, the academy instruc¬ 
tors say, even physics teachers 
who have been trained in the disci¬ 
pline use poor instruction meth¬ 
ods—including long lectures, as¬ 
signed readings, and formula mem¬ 
orization—that their professors 
had used to instruct them. 

“We’ve done a poor job of 
teaching physics in college, 1 ' says 
Carl A. Rotter, a professor of phys¬ 
ics at West Virginia University and 
associate director of the academy. 
“We take u mathematical ap¬ 
proach nnd don’t take care Lo make 
sure the students are getting a con¬ 
ceptual understanding.'' 

Studies of Roller Coasters 

To help remedy that, partici¬ 
pants worked on n range of activi¬ 
ties from recording the accelera¬ 
tion of roller coasters at a nearby 
amusement park to working to¬ 
gether on experiments on static 
electricity. 

The teachers also were coached 
on how to plan lessons effectively 
using the Mechanical Universe, a 
series of videotapes that covers 18 
physics concepts including accel¬ 
eration and velocity. The tapes, 
which are now used in about 8,000 
schools, were developed by Mr. 
Olenick to give teachers a way lo 
demonstrate concepts visually. 

When the workshop ended la&L 
month, each participant was given 
a set of tapes and accompanying 
lesson plans. The cost of the insti¬ 
tute nnd materials was covered by 
the $317,398 federal grant, $10,000 
from the university, and $225 paid 
by each participant’s school. 

The academy’s approach is just 
what Paul L. Hartman, who teach¬ 
es at University High School in 
Roswell, N.M., needed. When Mr. 



Richard P. Olenick, head of the physics department at the U. of Dallas: Teachers who ‘ ** 

haven't specialized In physics cannot be expected to teach the subject effectively. 


Hartman was hired by the school 
five years ago, he was told he 
would teach two courses in physi¬ 
cal science. Mr. Hartman, who 
holds a master’s degree in horticul¬ 
ture. says he still doesn't feel quali¬ 
fied to teach the parts of the 
courses that deal with physics— 
which he calls his “least-favorite 
subject to teach.” 

But the academy has taught him 
new experiments to catch stu¬ 
dents’ interest. Mr. Hartman, for 
example, may build a huge wire 
cage for students to use in an ex¬ 
periment. In it, one student would 
stand inside the cage, while others 


outside hold a spark to the wire. 
The experiment shows that the stu¬ 
dent inside the cage is not hurt be¬ 
cause the electrical charge is car¬ 
ried on the outside of the cage. 

Gaining New Confidence 

The academy also tried to re¬ 
charge the teachers' enthusiasm. 
Sheila T. Bordelon, a teacher at 
Bunkie (La.j High School, realized 
students had felt her lack of enthu¬ 
siasm when she overheard several 
of them warning others not to take 
her physics class because it was 
boring. 

The academy, she says, helped 


her gain new confidence—and thus 
excitement—because she learned 
new concepts. She even plans to 
present to students Einstein’s the¬ 
ory of special relativity—a topic 
she has avoided teaching because 
she didn’t understand it. 

“The academy rejuvenated 
me,’’ Ms. Bordelon says. “1 see an 
opportunity to show the students 
that what's in the physics book 
isn’t all there is to it.” 

Rebuilding teachers’ enthusiasm 
and inspiring creative lessons were 
among the goals of the 17 other 
workshops under President Bush’s 
America 2000 plan. Among the col¬ 


leges that designed the workshops, 
Lesley College worked with Hiw’ 
lish teachers, and the University of 
Northern Colorado and Florida 
State and Southwest Texas Stale 
Universities worked with teachers 
who wanted help in geography. 

Impact Questioned 

Despite the enthusiasm of teach¬ 
ers who attended the Dallas work- 
shop, some educators and re¬ 
searchers question how effective 
short-term workshops, which most 
of the academies were, can be in 
changing a teacher’s instruction. 
Mary M. Kennedy, director of the 
National Center for Research on 
Teacher Learning in East Lansing. 
Mich., says that once teachers re¬ 
turn to the daily pressures of the 
classroom, the excitement they felt 
in the workshop might wane. 

“You go to those workshops and 
get fired up for a time,” Ms. Ken¬ 
nedy says, “but whether they can 
have a long-term impact is ques¬ 
tionable." 

Others, however, say the work¬ 
shops give teachers a chance to dis¬ 
cover new ideas and to realize that 
other teachers share their prob¬ 
lems. “Even a two-week institute 
can be an important place for feed¬ 
back," says Michael NeuschaU.a 
senior research associate with the 
American Institute or Physics. 
“Sometimes they’re as important 
for recharging a teacher's batteries 
as for learning." 

Toll-Free Number 

Mr. Olenick says teachers who 
attended the physics academy will 
make positive long-term changes. 
They left the institute, he says, 
with heightened interest, a set of 
videos, and a toll-free telephone 
number they can use to cull Mr. 
Olenick when they need help. Two 
times n month, he will also conduct 
additional sessions for the teachers 
over satellite link-ups. 

“This offers us a base of support 
we normally wouldn't have," Fair 
High School's Mr. Bailey says. 
"And it’s the students who are go¬ 
ing lo benefit. That's the bottom 
line.” ■ 


ABA Report Criticizes Law Schools for Slighting Clinical Education and Ethical Concerns 


By CHRISTOPHER SHEA 

The American Bar Association 
this week is criticizing the nation’s 
law schools for slighting clinical 
education and ethicnl concerns. 

In a 410-page report, the culmi¬ 
nation of a three-year study, (he 
aba offers a comprehensive exami¬ 
nation of the skills and values that 
it considers necessary for the prac¬ 
tice of law and makes numerous 
recommendations for reforming le¬ 
gal education. 

Because the bar association ac¬ 
credits law schools, its report is ex¬ 
pected to be widely influential. 

“This is the first lime that such a 
comprehensive stntemcnt has ever 
been attempted," said Robert 
MacCrate, chairman of a special 
panel that produced the report. "U 
should be considered a work in 
progress, a document through 
which the profession can examine 
what it is leaching in law schools." 

The centerpiece of the report is 
a "Statement of Fundamental 
Lawyering Skills and Profession¬ 
al Valdes,” which was published 
separately /In May. The panel 


hopes this extensive catalogue of 
skills and values-^-ranging from 
"legal analysis” to "factual inves¬ 
tigation’’ to "counseling”—will, 
among other things, help prospec¬ 
tive law students understand what 
skills practicing lawyers need. 

Among other conclusions in the 
report: 

m Each law school should exam¬ 
ine the fields its graduates are en¬ 
tering and tailor its courses accord¬ 
ingly. inmost cases, the task force 
suggests, that will mean strength¬ 
ening clinical programs that after 
students real-world experience and 
placing more emphasis on basic 
professional skills like writing. 

■ Bar examinations in each stale 
should include questions that test 
not only analytic thinking and 
knowledge of legal doctrine, but 
also professional skills and a com¬ 
mitment to ethical considerations. 

■ Stntes should require lawyers 
who are accepted into the bar to 
update their legal knowledge peri¬ 
odically through coursework. This 
suggestion underscores the thesis 
of the task force that legal educa¬ 


tion represents a continuum 
stretching from before law school 
to retirement. 

■ A non-profit corporation, to 
be called the American Institute for 
the Practice of Law, should be es¬ 
tablished by the aba and the Amer¬ 
ican Law Institute to serve as a fo¬ 
rum for the debate on the future of 
legal education. 

‘Tremendous Implications’ 

The aba circulated draft* of the 
document within the legal commu¬ 
nity in 1991, so many legal educa¬ 
tors who have not yet read the final 
document are nevertheless familiar 
with its content. 

“ I think it has tremendous impli¬ 
cations," said Donald J. Polden, 
associate dean at the Drake Uni¬ 
versity Law School. "It may cause 
people to rethink the whole notion 
of curriculum planning in the law 
school.” 

Law-school officials whose insti¬ 
tutions emphasize clinical training 
are especially excited about the re¬ 
port, "The fact that they've come 
up with a roster of lawyer’s skills 


that includes things like interview¬ 
ing and counseling vindicates what 
we’ve been saying for 20 years,” 
said Gary S. Laser, director of clin¬ 
ical education at the Chicago-Kent 
College of Law. Mr. Laser believes 
that as much as one-third of a law- 
school student's credits should be 
earned in hands-on clinical or pro¬ 
fessional-skills courses. 

Elliot S. Milstein, dean of the 
Washington College of Law at 
American University and a former 
director of clinical programs there, 
predicted the report would spur 
law schools to fill in significant 
gaps in their leaching, "We need to 
teach various theories about as¬ 
pects of clinical practice and then 
send students into situations where 
they can test those theories," he 
said. 

Some Are Wary 

Other legal educators were more 
wary about curriculum reform. Al¬ 
though the report states explicitly 
that its findings will not be used as 
a model for accreditation require¬ 
ments, some officials worry that it 


will eventually serve as just such 
a blueprint—possibly compelling 
changes in course offerings. 

Herma Hill Kay, dean of the 
Boalt Hall School of Law of the 
University of California at Berke¬ 
ley, said: “I think it’s useful for the 
aba to take a leadership role in 
this, but whether the suggestions 
should be implemented across the 
country or used for accrediting 
purposes is another story.” 

Said Stephen Yandel, an asso¬ 
ciate dean at Yale Law School: 
“We would resist directives^from 
outside to us as a faculty." H e 
said, however, that Yale recently 
bolstered its clinical program and 
that faculty members were debat¬ 
ing issues raised in the report. 

Many elite law schools now rely 
on large law firms to provide their 
graduates with practical training- 

"Schools send their students on 
to do different things,” said Geof¬ 
frey R. Stone, dean of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago law school. ,, O ur 
assumption is that students will VP 
on to more training after they grao - 
uale." B 
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At Carnegie Mellon 
University this summer, high- 
school students arc solving 
mathematics and computer 
problems that even their 
instructors have trouble with. 

TWenty-eight gifted students ure 
enrolled in u program colled 
Andrew's Leap. They quulifled Tor 
admission by completing a group of 
problems calling for creative insight 
rather than knowledge. In one, the 
students had to determine what 
properties make a cube the ideal 
shape for dice. 

The students work on projects in 
the university’s computer 
laboratory. Lnst summer, in a pilot 
version of the program, the students 
defeated members of the computer 
staff in a contest lo design a program 
to control a simulated robot 
engaged in a fight. 

Students enn solve difficult 
problems when they don’t know the 
problems are difficult, says Merrick 
L. Fbrst, associate dean for graduate 
education in the School of 
Computer Science and the program's 
director. These young people, lie 
says, come up with solutions more 
likely lo be found by advanced 
students. 


Scholars reluctant to publish 
la electronic journals should 
watch for a new publication due 
out in January. 

Called Interpersonal Computing 
Technology: An Electronic Journal 
for ihe 21st Century, it will have 
articles on electronic publishing, 
networks, library technology, and 
professional on-line relationships. 
The articles will follow a format 
developed by the American 
Psychological Association ami 
have footnotes and bibliographies. 

Gerald Phillips, a professor 
emeritus of speech communication at 
Pennsylvania Stale University who 
h working on the new periodical, 
ays it should make the electronic 
Journal “a legitimate outlet” for 
scholarly work. 


The Antivirus Methods 
Congress wants people who find 
■ “new” computer virus to 
ronsult the international 
directory of viruses before they 
pve It a name. Software publishers 
should also consult the directory 
before they create antivirus 
Programs, the congress says. 

The congress, which Includes 
, “Pout 200 representatives of 
“““deme, corporations, and 
Government, has endorsed a 
standard method for naming viruses 
“hd published a directory with 1,400 
rogue programs. 

'Not only will standard naming 
minimize wasteful rediscovering of 
m Proses, but it will also avoid 
infusion over what commercial 
scanners can and cannot 
“reel," says Richard O. Lofton, the 
ingress’s president. 

For information about Ihe 
“•rectory, contact Mr. Lefton, 609 
Street, New York 

10035; (212) 663-2315; 

*MC@WE1.U.SP.CA.US. 
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Electronic Versions 
of Public-Domain Texts 
Draw Praise and Fire 

Project Gutenberg aims to distribute 
a trillion copies of books by 2001 

By David L. Wilson 



P roject GUTENBERG, which aims to 
distribute a trillion electronic copies 
from u collection of 10,000 books 
through computer networks by 2001, is ei¬ 
ther u great idea or u menace, depending on 
whom you ask. 

Some scholars nnd librarians Hre highly 
critical of Ihe project. They compluin Hint 
the documents it makes available are 
flawed, and that the project is not aimed at 
the needs of ucudemlcs, even though they 
arc the group most likely lo have access lo 
its offerings. 

Miclmcl S. Hart, who created Ihe proj¬ 
ect. dismisses his critics as elitists who arc 
uninterested in his basic goal: "I wunl to 
make this material available lo the vast ma¬ 
jority of people who will luivc access lo the 
networks by Ihe next century. I'm not in¬ 
terested in distributing things in ways that 
un obscure scholnrly discipline would find 
useful, but would be inaccessible lo most 
people.” 

Mr. Hurl, who will become an assistant 
professor of electronic text at Illinois Ben¬ 
edictine College next month, compares 
Project Gutenberg to the development of 


the wheel. “A very simple thing that fun¬ 
damentally changed the world,” he says. 

The project creates and distributes elec¬ 
tronic texts—ranging from Alice's Adven¬ 
tures in Wonderland to data from ihe 1990 
Census—using compulers. Usually, to 
nvoid copyright problems, the project 
posts only texts whose copyright has ex¬ 
pired, or those that have no copyright. 
"Most of our work is done with material 
published u hundred years ago,” Mr. Hurl 
snys. 

Labor of Love 

Mr. Hart runs Gutenberg from his home 
near the University of Illinois at Urbnna- 
Chnmpaign. The project is named for the 
man who is given credit Tor developing 
movnble type in the I5lh century. 

Using dozens of computers, many of 
which he assembled himself, Mr. Hart 
keeps in contact with a loose network of 
people all over the world who type their 
favorite manuscripts on a computer and 
electronically send him (he results. Mr. 
Hart then includes the manuscripts in the 
project, allowing anyone to gain access to 


them on the Internet, a network of comput¬ 
er networks widely used in academe. For 
those who don’t have access to the Inter¬ 
net, he will mail out a (loppy disk contain¬ 
ing the material they want for a small Tee. 

For Mr. Hart, the project is a labor of 
love. He says he makes enough money as a 
computer consultant to keep his hardware 
running and pay the phone bill. Some 
friends at the University of Illinois have 
given him access to the Internet, allowing 
him to send nnd receive documenls. 

Mr. Hurl has no idea how many volun¬ 
teers ure working for the project, but he 
guesses a couple of hundred. Indeed, be¬ 
cause of the peculiarities of the internet, 
he cannot even estimate how many people 
have snatched copies or the dozens of doc¬ 
uments that Project Gutenberg has made 
available so far. 

Production of the text has been slow, he 
admits. The project began in 1971 when 
Mr. Hart was granted access to an enor¬ 
mous mainframe computer operated by 
friends. "I had $100-million in computer 
time, basically unlimited resources, and I 
spent an hour and 47 minutes trying to fig¬ 
ure out how to do $ 100-million worth of 
good with this machine,” he says. ”1 de¬ 
cided to type in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and make it available to 100 mil¬ 
lion people on the networks.” 

Volunteer Typists 

Undeterred by the fact that perhaps only 
a few tens of thousands of people were 
connected to computer networks in 1971, 
Mr. Hart did indeed type in the Declara¬ 
tion. The machines he was struggling with 
were primitive by today's standards. The 
keyboards didn’t even have lower-case let¬ 
ters. 

Project Gutenberg continues to prepare 
for the day when desktop computers are as 
common as telephones. Mr. Hart and a 
small cadre of others have laboriously 
typed in whatever struck their fancy. They 
spent about five years copying an edition 
of the works of Shakespeare, which turned 
Continued on Following Page 
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out to be a waste of lime. "There 
were changes in the copyright 
laws, so we abandoned that edi¬ 
tion," he says. Another edition, 
(his one with no active copyright, Is 
currently available. 

As the number of people con¬ 
nected to computer networks 
mushroomed, the number of vol¬ 
unteer typists for Project Guten¬ 
berg swelled as well. 

Last year the project posted a 
new book each month, almost as 
many as it had entered in its previ¬ 
ous two decades. So far this year, 
two books a month have been pub¬ 
lished. giving Mr. Hart hope that 
his 10,000-volume goal will be 
achieved by the beginning of the 
next century. 

By then, he speculates, every¬ 
one will be connected to the net¬ 
works, and everyone will be able to 
receive copies of the texts. Materi¬ 
als will he available at a fraction or 
the cosl of paper products. They 
will not have to be rebound or re- 


shelved. "Material in the public 
domain will truly be in the public 
domain," he says, "available to 
everyone, all the time." 

Lots of people, however, have 
expressed their disapproval of Mr. 

“There's not a lot of imie 
old ladles wading these 
on laptops on the beach. 
His marketplace Is 
scholars, and will remain 
so for some time.” 


Hart’s dream. Many of thorn are 
librarians. 

No librarians wished to be 
quoted for this article, but they had 
no trouble expressing their feelings 
when promised anonymity. "It's 
trash," says one. "He’s polluting 
the networks with garbage," says 
another. For librarians, they say, 


certain attributes of books—the 
version, the typeface, the edition- 
are critical, and Project Gutenberg 
doesn't offer those things. 

Mr. Hart acknowledges the criti¬ 
cism. Part of the problem is his 
own doing, he says, noting that he 
is not always diplomatic and tact¬ 
ful. 

Threat to Librarians 

But, he says, pari of the opposi¬ 
tion stems from librarians' fear that 
electronic libraries are a threat to 
their jobs and status. Once, he 
says, he dropped off a computer 
disk containing several volumes of 
books for a friend to pick up at a 
library. The friend wasn’t there, 
but another librarian offered to re¬ 
lay the disk to his friend. "I said, 
‘Just tell him here are those books 
he wanted,’ " recalls Mr. Hart, 
"and every molecule of blood 
drained out of her face. She must 
have gone into shock." 

Mr. Hart has done some fence 
mending with the library communi- 


The University of Georgia 
has Installed an electronic-ac¬ 
cess system for its campus 
dining halls to keep students 
from sharing their meal cards 
with friends. 

The system relies on a magnet¬ 
ic card with code that represents 
a student’s handprint. When stu¬ 
dents purchase a food plan at reg¬ 
istration, they program their meal 
cards with numbers identifying 1 
that plan and have their hands 
“read" by an encoding device. 
The information is stored in the 
card’s magnetic strip. 

. To enter the dining hall, stu¬ 
dents run their cards through 
a slot in a card reader and place 
their hands on a special plate. 
As long as the coded card and 
the student’s handprint match, 
the turnstile to the dining hall 
opens. 

"Students have unlimited ac¬ 
cess to all dining halls," snys J. 
Michael Floyd, head of food serv¬ 
ices. “We have to make sure that 
the student who purchased the 
meal plan is the one who is using 
it." 

If a student loses a meaJ card, 
the access system guarantees that 
no one else can use it, he says. 

For more information, contact 
Mr. Floyd, Food Services De¬ 
partment, Snelling Hall, Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
30602; (404) 542-1256. 

—BEVERLY T. WATKINS 


The medical school at the 
University of Florida is devel¬ 
oping a system that will let ra¬ 
diologists examine images of 
X-rays on computers in differ¬ 
ent locations. 

X-ray films are being digi¬ 
tized and added to a data base 
in the school’s computer sys¬ 
tem. Already-digitized diagnos¬ 
tic "pictures” are also being add¬ 
ed. Once in the system, the im¬ 
ages can be called up on several 
dozen workstations throughout 
the school. 

Edward V, Staab, chairman of 
• 'radiology department, says 
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most medical schools today are 
trying to create electronic sys¬ 
tems that will let doctors move 
away from reliance on Him for di¬ 
agnosis. However, he says, "we 
are one of the few institutions try¬ 
ing to implement this on a clinical 
basis, and we are irying to do it 
with what’s available in the mar¬ 
ketplace. " 

Getting the different pieces of 
equipment—such as Apple Mac¬ 
intosh, ibm, and Unix-based 
computers, scanners, and data¬ 
storage devices—to talk to each 
other is difficult, says Mr. Staab. 
Ideally, he says, a health-care 
worker should be able to lap a 
few computer keys and see an 
electronic version of a patient's 
X-ray immediately. He says cur¬ 
rent systems are relatively slow. 

Mr. Staab says being able to 
display the same pictures simul¬ 
taneously in several locations will 
let doctors get X-rays on demand. 
“Right now, 20 per cent of the 
time when you need lo see an X- 
ray, somebody else has it," he 
says. 

For more information, contact 
Mr. Staab, University of Florida, 
Health Science Center, Box J- 
374, Gainesville, Fla,; (904) 393 - 
0290: E_STAAB@XRAY.HBALTH.- 
UFL.EDU. —DAVID L. WILSON 


Future teachers at Marls! 
College are learning how to in¬ 
struct handicapped children 
In a new program called Elec¬ 
tronic Fen Pals. 

Forty teacher-education slu- 
denls, ail juniors concentrallng 
on special educalion, are corre¬ 
sponding with 40 handicapped 
students at neaiby New Paltz 


Middle School, using ibm com¬ 
puters connected over telephone 
lines by modems. 

The goal of the program, says 
Janet Slivers, an assistant profes¬ 
sor of special education, is "to 
give the sixth-to-eighth graders 
an opportunity to practice writ¬ 
ing, and my students an expanded 
opportunity for field work." 

The future teachers may ask 
the middle-school students to 
write a descriptive paragraph on 
the computer and let them check 
it for spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation mistakes. Or they 
may compose a paragraph wilh 
errors and ask the middle-school 
students lo correct it. Ms. Stivers 
says Ihe students correspond for 
an average of IS hours during the 
term. 

As pen pals, “my students get 
acquainted with one individual 
handicapped child more closely 
and get to know that child’s 
needs," says Ms. Slivers. "The 
enthusiasm of Ihe middle-school 
children motivates my students.'.' 

She says the program also 
shows her students how they can 
use technology for instruction. 

For more information, contact 
Ms. Stivers, Marisl College, 
Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 12601-1387; 
(914) 575-3000, —b.t.w. 


Students who took courses 
on line aa part of a pilot 
program at Northern Ken- 
tueky University lost spring 
received better grades and en¬ 
joyed the Instruction more 
than students who took the 
same courses In classrooms, 
according to an evaluation of the 
program. 


ty. arguing that electronic collec¬ 
tions will make librarians even 
more important. Patrons of an elec¬ 
tronic library will need more help, 
not less, than patrons of a tradition¬ 
al library, he believes. "People will 
find it easier to get lost in the Li¬ 
brary of Congress when it fits in the 
palm of their hand than they do in 

“People will find It _ 

easier to get lost In the 
Ubtaiy of Congress when 
It fits In the palm of their 
hand than they do In the 
real building," _ 

the real building," he says. "Li¬ 
brarians will become even more 
important." 

Other critics charge that Project 
Gutenberg's offerings are suspect. 
“It has good will and good inten¬ 
tions, but an absence of profession¬ 
alism, so the end result is problem¬ 
atic," says James J. O'Donnell, 


For the pilot, 224 students 
were divided equally among six 
courses in education, business 
law, geology, and sociology. Half 
received instruction and commu¬ 
nicated wilh professors on line 
using Apple Macintosh comput¬ 
ers with modems. The other half, 
the control group, received tradi¬ 
tional instruction. 

Almost half of the students us¬ 
ing the computers got A’s in their 
courses, compared with 30 per 
cent of those in Ihe control group, 
according to the evaluation, con¬ 
ducted by a marketing-research 
company. However, a higher 
proportion of students in tradi¬ 
tional classes got B's and C's. 

David Jorns, the provost, says 
he is pleased with the outcome of 
the program. "Fifty per cent of 
our enrollment will be mnde up of 
non-traditional students by the 
end of this decade," he says, 
With on-line instruction, he adds, 
the university can offer courses 
that are more convenient for 
them. 

For more information, contact 
Mr. Jorns, Administrative Cen¬ 
ter, Northern Kentucky Univer¬ 
sity, Highland Heights, Ky 
41076; (606) 572-5360. -b.t w 


Briefly Noted 

■ The 1992 edition of Technol¬ 
ogy and Teacher Education An¬ 
nual is available from the Associ¬ 
ation for the Advancement of 
Computing in Education, P.O. 
Box 2966, Charlottesville, Va 
22902; (804) 973-3987; AACE- 
@vi rqinia.edu. The price is $35 
for members and $45 for others. 

■ New Directions in Financial 
Computing: Integrated Adminis¬ 
trative Data Processing in High¬ 
er Education, a guide to estab- 
fishing college and university in¬ 
formation-management systems, 
is available from the National As¬ 
sociation of College and Univer¬ 
sity Business Officers, One Du-‘ 
?° n i CircIe < Washington 20036- 
1178; (202) 861-2560. It is $42.95 
for members and $56.95 for oth- 
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professor of classical studies al ik. 
University of Pennsylvania andra 
ordmator of the Center for Col 
puter Analysis of Texts there. £ 

O Donnell suggests that the wort 
done by the project's volunteers ii 
amateurish and unsupervised and 
that sloppy copies of manuscripn 
could be distributed. P 

Mr. Han says errors are madein I 

paper books all the time. The dir" I 
ference, he says, is that when he 
learns of an error he can correct ii 
instantly, via computer. 

A larger problem, say both Mr 
O Donnell and David M. Seaman' 
of the Electronic Text Centerat the 
University of Virginia, is that Mr. 
Hart is uninterested in informing 
his users of such things as the edi¬ 
tion of the text that was used for 
the electronic version. Printed ver¬ 
sions of books actually change with 
each printing, they say. so it's im¬ 
portant for scholars to know where 
the text comes from. 


“You can take paperback edi¬ 
tions of Moby Dick and compare 
them with each other, and in short 
order you discover that it ain’t all 
that obvious just what Moby Dick 
is,” Mr. O'Donnell says. 

In addition, he and others say, 
Mr. Hart is uninterested in using 
special codes to tell users how the 
original would have looked on pa¬ 
per. Several other projects aimed 
at generating electronic text offer 
users information about what items 
are italicized and where the print 
falls on the page, details that may 
be critical to a scholar. 

Mr. Hart argues that electronic 
text that is marked up in that fash¬ 
ion requires the reader lo have 
other software to interpret the 
marks, and it is not widely avail¬ 
able. 

“I don’t care if people want to 
use markup," Mr. Hart says. “I 
just don't wnnt them to force it on 
everybody. There should be both 
pliiin-vnnilla electronic text for 
people with plain-vnnilla comput¬ 
ers, and there should be marked-up 
copy for those who want to get into 
all that stuff. 

"Some of these professors think 
everything should revolve around 
them," he adds. “My goal is to 
reach 99 per cent of the people. 1 
can’t sacrifice the 99 per cent for 
the other 1 percent.” 

Most Users Are in Academe 
Mr. Seaman argues that it is fine 
for Mr. Hart to say he wants to 
serve the general public, but he 
should recognize that most of his 
users today are those with access 
to the Internet, primarily scholars 
and students. Mr. Seaman says 
Mr. Hart should pay more atten¬ 
tion to their interests. "There’s not 
a whole lot of little old ladies read¬ 
ing these on laptops on the beach," 
he says. “His marketplace is schol¬ 
ars, and will remain so for some 
time.” 

Eventually, Mr. Hart believes, 
all of human knowledge will be 
placed on computers. "Getting the 
books there is something that’s 
only going to happen once. A mil¬ 
lion years from now, if we’re still 
here, there will still be copies 
of Alice in Wonderland floating 
around on computers. And unless 
somebody wants to enter them all 
over again, they’ll be based on our 
work." ■ 
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NEW COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


The following lisl of computer 
software has been compiled from 
information provided by the pub¬ 
lishers or by companies marketing 
Ihe programs. Prices nre subject lo 
change without notice. For infor¬ 
mation about specific applications 
and hardware requirements, con- 
laci the companies directly. 

COSflPinBl PROGRAMS 

Architecture. "Student Edition of Au¬ 
toCAD, Release 10," for ibm peund com¬ 
patibles. Design nnd drafting software 
kis students use standard "AuIocad" 
drawing flies, edit in three dimensions, 
define user-coordinate systems, set up 
multiple viewports, and more; includes a 
student manual for tutorials; $ 150. Con¬ 
ner Addison-Wesley Publishing Com¬ 
pany, One Jacob Way, Reading. Mnss. 
01867; (6171944-3700. 

Assessment. "Performance Plus," for 
nu pc and compatibles. Lets instruc¬ 
tors collect. store, and report perform¬ 
ance-based, student-assessment data; 
an Individual Education Plan with goals 
and objectives allows Instructors to 
track students' progress. For price, con¬ 
tact National Computer Systems, Box 
9366, Minneapolis, Minn. 55440; (800) 
447-3269 or (612) 829-3000. (This cor¬ 
rects a listing in The Chronicle, July ].) 

Data management. "Sconventory," 
for Apple Macintosh. Aulomnlic proper¬ 
ty-management system keeps track of 
capital assets and other equipment; pro¬ 
vides standard reports on flnnnciul infor¬ 
mation, depreciation, insurance require¬ 
ments, repair records, budget planning, 
and more; 56,400. Contact: Vcrttfrc, 26 
Valley Road, Middletown, R. 1.02840; 
(401)847-2790. 

Data management. "SupcrBouk Doc¬ 
ument Browser." for Unix-huscd ma¬ 
chines. Hypertext system lets users 
browse and search through electronic 
text and graphics for informal ion und 
read It on line; users enn specify formats 
hr documents. add marginal notes, and 
ttplny graphics; 5.1.500; site licenses 
nailable. Contact: Bellcore. 290 West 
Mount Pleasant Avenue, Livingston, 

N.1.07039; (800) 527-1 OHO or 1201) 74(1- 


nalliStandard Desk Dictionary, Version 
14." for Apple Macintosh. Contains 
over 150,000 words wilh conjugations 
ud plurals, a section on cumpiitcr 
lenns,gazetteer, abbreviations, biogra¬ 
phies, and secretarial handbook; in¬ 
cludes the Concise lUt iianary of 2ft l.ttn- 
twges, with 1,000 common words 
translated into 26 languages; 559.95; site 

licenses aval I nble. Conluct: Induced 

nc., 5339 Prospect Road. Suite 321. San 
Jose. Cal. 95129-5028; (408)866-8016. 
EMmmentatdata baui. "Focus On: 
Olobal Change," for Apple Macintosh 
uk„ IBM K . ? nd compatibles. Includes 
monographic data on I.ZOOenvironmcn- 
“Mlems from thousands or science Bnd 
“clal-sctence journals; 5375, updated 
Jjoveekjy, Contact: Institute for Sclen- 
oflclnformation.lSOt Market Street, 
fluadelphia 19104; (215) 386-0100. 

‘ ,D ® rau fi Management 
■. for i bm pc and compnti- 
i y. nlx - ba sed machines. Lets fi- 

wnrta -aid administrators keep track or 
“toils with loans for 10 years after 
PMualion or until (he loan is paid off; 
Sim™? 5 e J ,ers 10 students reminding 
mem about balances; keeps guarantors 
JSfl* informed about changes in 
stilus; $4,000. Conlact: Zynyx 

p£vi! 01 n n n martl 1950Stemmons 

Dallas 73207; (2 f4) 746-5203. 
“Pharmacology Texl- 
'X.J? r £P ple Macintosh. Requires 
Jfi*. Contains the text, flg- 
ran,s ' and tBb,as f r °ni Pha^ 
Site' 8 le * lbook by Theoharia C. 

gg^cssitifsis 

Version 4.0," 

*0d tumh^CA' for rembininx lablei 
On’cEif Wkh drawn object, end text; 
■KSXS! A „ b ““» Concept,. 1984 

for 'EM vc and 

La??™®' Require* "Windows." 

rnuhimedie present.. 

. sound, text, and graphics 


without previous programming knowl¬ 
edge; $95. Contact; Asymetrix Corpora¬ 
tion, MO 110th Avenue, N.E., Suite 717, 
Bellevue, Wash. 980U4; (800)448-6541 
or (206) 462-0511. 


Dlatlonaiy data bases, “The Oxford 
English Dictionary, Second Edition," 
for co-ROM players used with ibm pc and 
compatibles. Contains the contents of 
the 20-volume print edition of Ihe Ox¬ 
ford English Dictionary published in 
1989; includes 616,500 words nnd terms, 
137,000 pronunciations, 577,000 cross 
references, and 2.4 million illustrative 
quotations; 5895. Contact: Electronic 
Publishing, Oxford University Press. 
200Mudison Avenue, New York 10016; 
(212)679-7300,ext. 7370. 

Environmental data bases. "World Cli¬ 
mate Disc," for cd-rom players used 
with ibm pc and compatibles. Requires 
"Windows." Contains data from several 
thousand meteorological stations world¬ 
wide from Ihe I8thcentury to the pres¬ 
ent; includes gridded maps; 5950. Con¬ 
tact: Chadwyck-Healey Inc., 1101 King 
Street. Alexandria, Va. 22314; (800) 732- 
0525 or (703) 683-4890. 

Environmental data basea. "Waste- 
info," fur cd-rom players used with ibm 
pc and compatibles. Includes 60,000 ci¬ 
tations and abstracts of documents from 
1987 to the present avnilnble from the 
Waste Management Information Bu¬ 
reau; topics include all aspects of waste 
dlspusul nnd treatment, impact of wastes 
on the environment, waste-mnmigemcni 
policy, guidelines, nnd legislation, and 
information on companies that offer 
services nnd products in waste manage¬ 
ment; $1 ,295; updated quarterly; site li¬ 
censes available. Contact; Compact 
Cumbridgc. 7200 Wisconsin Avenue. 
Uellicsdii. Md. 20814-4823; (800) 843- 
7751 nr (301)961-6750. 

Physics. "The Video Encyclopedia of 
Physics Demonstrations." for videodisk 
players used wilh Apple Macintosh and 
ibm pc nnd compatibles. Includes 600 
demonstrations illustrating principles of 
electricity and nuignclism, fluid dynam¬ 
ics. heut und thermodynamics, mechan¬ 
ics, optics, sound, waves, and more; 
52,995 for25 disks. Contact; Education 
Group Inc., 1235 Sunset Plaza Drive, 

I.os Angeles 90069; (310) 659-8842. 

Social-science data bases, "assia 
Plus," for cd-rom players used wilh tnM 
it- and compatibles. Contains 100,000 
records, from 1987 lu the present, se¬ 
lected from the 550 English-language 
journals included in Applied Social AW- 
enn- Index Abstracts', subjects include 
iiiuliropoliigy, criminology, cduculiun. 
law, health, nursing, political science, 
psychology, sociology, urban planning, 
women's studies, and mure; 52.075 an¬ 
nually; updated quurlerly. Contact: 
liowkcr Electronic Publishing, R. R. 
Hawker, 121 Chnnlon Rond, New Provi¬ 
dence, NJ. 07974; (800) 323-3288. 

SodBl-ulence data bases. "Social 
Sciences Cilution Index," for cd-rom 
players used with Apple Macintosh and 
ihm pc and compatibles. Includes blblio- 

K uphic data ana cited references on 
;ms from 1,400 sociaJ-sdencc journals 
and 3,200 scientific and technical jour¬ 
nals worldwide: 54,845 for baste disk; 
$6,540 with English-language author ab¬ 
stracts; updated quarterly cumulative 
indexes available. Contact; Institute for 
Scientific Information, 3501 Market 
Street, Philadelphia 19104; (2 IS) 386- 
0100. 

Technology data base*, "cn Plus," 
for cd-rom players used with ibm pc and 
compatibles. Includes 175,000records 
from 1981 to the present from the 320 
technical and scientific journals includ¬ 
ed in the Current Technology Index; top¬ 
ics include chemical, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering, ejeclronlcs 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



Enhance your campus academic 
and life style programs with 
GTE's Smart Campus. The turn 
key package includes an on-cam¬ 
pus broadcast network for lec¬ 
tures and conferences, on and off- 
campus resource data access, ad¬ 
vanced telecommunications and 
more. 

Call 1-800-743-4228. 

I ell a Appllad Campus TechnoioglBS 


PARTICIPATE* 

Computer Conferencing Software 
for Distance Learning 


femer hfews 

The Power 
to Reach New Heights 
in Administrative 
Computing 

.. .Through both ClienllSeroer 
& Mainframe Solutions 

Finance • Alumni/Development 
Financial Aid ■ Student 
Human Resources 

f -NXlll SyiteiiH & Cumpiitor 

mill TfrchnokwCom. 

Will 4 Ooimliy View Itoarl 
CTF Mrivani, PA 10353 
vU 800-223-7030 



Integrated Information 
Management Systems. Col¬ 
league Is a comprehensive soft¬ 
ware package that streamlines all 
administrative functions with 
Student Management, Financial 
Management, Human Resources, 
and FUnd-RaUing Systems. 

Benefactor Is an integrated set 
of modules designed to support 
all development activities includ¬ 
ing strategic and campaign plan¬ 
ning, donor acquisition and culti¬ 
vation, and gift and pledge proc¬ 
essing. 

Wilh 23 years of experience, 
Datatel is committed to deliver¬ 
ing quality products and services 
to higher education. 

Datatel • 4376 Fbir Lakes Court 
Fairfax, VA 22033 ■ 703468-9000 

ju mmmL J 

Career Planners* SIGf PLUS from 
ETS—-career guidance software sys¬ 
tem for the '00s. Call 800-267-7444, 


Administrative Software 

Comprehensive, fully supported 
and integrated Student Infonnn- 
tion, Financial, Human Re¬ 
sources, and Fundraising soft¬ 
ware system for higher educa¬ 
tion. Installations nt over 00 
colleges and universities. On-site 
tmlning/installntion provided. 
HBhniiM For Information call 

^L\l 1-800-253-3017. 
Hi J COMPUTING 


CARS provides a solution that is 
fully integrated, with n fully rela¬ 
tional database structure offering 
unmatched data retrieval. 

CARS operates on four princi¬ 
ples: clear vision, conservative 
business philosophy, excellent 
technology, and quality service. 


NEXTSTEP 

The orty true object-oriented 
system software and devetapmenl 
ervi ferment is the light solution 
(or your campus computing needs, 

For information about NeXT on carrpu3, 
call l*0O4rHUCT. 


MAPLE 

TbtNew Math Standard 

Waterloo Maple Software 
160 Columbia Street West 
Waterloo, Ontario.Caniida N2L3L3 


PROTECT YOURSELF 
with Ironclad 1 * 1 , the only securi¬ 
ty/anti-virus software designed 
specifically for academia. Wilh 
Ironclad running oil your PC, 
your hard drive Is 100% secure 
against tampering, software pir¬ 
acy and viruses. 


Computer Associates provides 
educators with software that bet¬ 
ters the competition in functiona¬ 
lity and design, and is priced 
much less. FYotn graphics to word 
processing, spreadsheets to ac¬ 
counting, CA offers the most val¬ 
ue for your investment. Step up 
nud soo the software that is used 
by over 85% of America’s For¬ 
tune 500 employees. For more In¬ 
formation call 1-800-MICR090. 


Tomorrow's Solutions Today 

... tlio fiunlly of advanced admin¬ 
istrative software systems from 
AMS—the LEGEND series of 
applications addresses everything 
from financial management and 
human resources to student infor¬ 
mation and fond raising. For more 
infbminUon call 1-800-255-6405. 

ams 

Anwrlaan Maiueamant Syatama 


8209 Cedar Street 
Sliver Spring, MD 20910 
215-790-0959 


Quodata' 

Successful software & service 
for Information Management 
in Higher Education. 


Subscribe to DECNEWS 
All users of BITNET or INTER¬ 
NET networks are Invited lo sub¬ 
scribe to DECNEWS for Educa¬ 
tion and Research, n monthly 
electronic newsletter from Digi¬ 
tal Equipment Corporation. 

Fot information, send electronic 
mall to; 

dL‘cnew5@im4dec.enet.doc.cam, 
or call 508-467-5351. 


Reach over 420,000 
technology-minded 
readers every week ... 
higher-education 
professionals who are 
looking for information 
about computer products 
and services. 

• Academic computing 

■ Computers new 

• Computers used 

• Consultants 

• Data conversion 

• Data entry 

• Data recovery services 

• Desktop publishing 

• Disk drives 

• Networking 

• Software 

• Systems / hardware 

and more ... every week. 
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Governors who disappointed 
their state universities at budget 
time this year got a chance to 
reaffirm their collegiate loyalties 
at the meeting of the National 
Governors' Association last week. 

At an elaborate "College Days" 
parly at Princeton University, guests 
were invited to wear college T- 
shirts, Hnd most governors gamely 
showed up in their slnle flagship’s 
colors. But the party forced .some 
governors into delicate choices. 

Missouri Gov. John Ashcraft 
graduated from Yule und the 
University of Chicago, but his T- 
shirt advertised Mizzou (The 
University of Missuuri in 
Columbia). “I had one Mint said 
Mizzou," he said. “[ didn’t have 
one that said Yale." 

Mississippi Gov. Kirk Fordicc 
wore an Ole Miss jacket, although he 
graduulcd from Purdue University. 
"My wife got out an old Purdue T- 
shiil and it didn't look very good," 
he explained. 

Iris Campbell, wife of South 
Carolina Gov. Carroll A. Campbell, 
Jr., wore a "Clemsolina’’ shirt. For 
Clemsonund the University of South 
Carolina. The Governor threw his 
allegiance solely to the Gamecocks 
of use. 

A live band played rock music 
from the 50’sand 60*s, including such 
appropriate titles as "Leader of the 
Pack." The decorations echoed the 
nostalgia theme with pompoms, 
footballs, college banners, and 
library books. But nowhere was 
there anything to commemorate the 
good old dnys of protests and 
building takeovers. 


Opponents of the proposed 
space station complain that the 
project’s advocates hnve 
exaggerated claims about the 
benefits of the project to 
biomedical research. 

Now a new voice has been added 
to that chorus: (hat of Bernadinc P. 
Healy, the director of (he National 
Institutes of Health. 

Shortly before the House of 
Representatives voted to continue 
support for the project, Dr. Healy 
and Daniel S. Goldin, the 
Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, signed a plan that 
called for t|ie two agencies to support 
research on the biological and 
behavioral changes that occur in 
humans in space. At the time, 
supporters of the space station said 
Dr. Healy's participation proved 
that the space station was important 
for biomedical research. 

But in a letter to Mr. Ooldin, Dr. 
Healy disputed those claims, saying 
that they created “unrealistic ■ 
expectations." She added that it was 
"too early to determine the true 
vnlue of space research in 
contributing to the solution" of 
health problems. 

^ spokeswoman for Dr: Healy 
said the nih director was not 
questioning the prqject. The 
spokeswoman added: “This is not 
. meant to be a commentary on the 
V Spade station. Dr. Healy is very 
-Pf.thc space station," 
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Presidents Education Record 
Draws Praise and Skepticism 

College officials agree that Bush got off to a fast start, 
but disagree over his leadership, goals, and tactics 

By Thomas J. DeLoughry 


A president bush prepared to accept ida international University and a member 

his party’s nomination for re-eicc- of a White House panel that advises the 

tion next week, he declared educa- President on education, says Mr. Bush de- 

lion to be his No. 1 priority for u second serves a lot of credit for what he has done, 

term. His intent is to follow up on an edu- "What’s impressive to me is that this is the 

cation-reform agenda that he hegun after first President who has taken ownership of 

taking office in 1989. the education issue," Mr. Maidique says. 

While a few educators praise his first- "Who else ever stood up before und said: 
term efforts, many contend that hcaccont- ‘Education is important and I feel respon- 
plished little that is worth following up. siblc, even though I’m responsible for only 
Among the harshest critics of Mr. 5 percent of the funding.’?" 

Bush's record arc some highcr-cdtication 

leaders who sny the Bush Administration ‘They Are Making an Impact' 
is unresponsive to the needs of their slu- Guadalupe C. Quintanilla, assistant 
dents and institutions. vice-president Tor academic affairs at the 

The President, they say. exercised little University of Houston and vice-chair- 

influence during the lengthy debate over woman of the President's commission on 

the Higher Education Amendments of Hispanic eduention, agrees that the Presi- 

1992, the new law that will govern college dent’s record is solid, 

programs for the next live years. They also "I believe he has motivated hundreds 
contend that his Administration has been and perhaps thousands of people through- 

loo quick to use college issues—such as out the country to give their time, talent, 

minority scholarships and debates iihout and energy to improving education,’’ she 

ethnic and racial diversity—to score points says. 

with conservatives. Ms. Quintanilla says communities that 

Critics and supporters agree that Mr. have organized around the America 2000 

Bush got off to a fast slat 1 by con veiling an strategy tire keeping students in school and 

unprecedented "education summit*’ nl the encouraging more of them to nllcnd col- 

Unlvcrsity of Virginia with the nation’s lege. "Slowly, but very surely, they are 

governors eight months after tuking office. making an impact on education in this 

Rvemonths after that, the Administration country." she says, 

wd the governors had a list of six goals for Many others in higher education, how- 
“nproving education by 2000. ever, dismiss the national goals and the 

Ip America 2000 strategy as long on slogans 

opuust Crusade’ and short on f un ds. "U's just not possible 

A committee of governors and Adminis- for us to be first in the world in math and 

tration officials has moved forward with a science by 2000, no matter what we do," 

plan to encourage the creation of national says James O. Freedman, president of 

standards in various disciplines, and to ad- Dartmouth College, referring to one of the 

minister achievement tests to fourth, six goals. 

wgnth, and twelfth graders. "It’s a wonderful thing," he adds, "but I 

Administration has supplemented just don’t see anything put behind them, 
that effort with "America 2000," a "popu- Others who support President Bush’s 

usll crusade" that has linked 44 states and agenda say he has not pushed it hard 

.500 communities in an effort to reform enough in Congress. “He comes out with- 

America s schools. The strategy calls for great ideas, but then he doesn t fight for 

communities to embrace the national cdu- them," says Allyson M. Tucker, manager 

calton goals and to support the creation of of the Center for Educational Policy at the 
an Innovative, “break the mold" school in Heritage Foundation. 
tv «ry Congressional district. Teams of re- Peter P. Smith, dean of education and 
^archers have been commissioned to de- human development at George Washing- 
® 8n such schools, but Congress has not ton University, agrees that the Administra- 
aRnr rt ,.„„ |j on j, ai n ot worked hard enough to get an 

education plan through Congress. "1 have 
felt increasingly in the last year that the 
language has been the right language, the 
words have been the right words, but I 
haven’t felt a kind of intensity about the 
--j^uuHHUtions. issue,” he says. “It’s like an issue to win 

'foiesfc A. Maidique, president of Flor* Continu'd on Pogi A22 


TV ^ . P ro 8ram. 

tni Pres ‘ d ^ nt a,so has created a com- 
tbMfeiS 8ludy ways ^improving educa- 
!/■ g- ^rHtspanics. And he has renewed an 
0rt * er ,hat retires government 
!° ^Ip strengthen historically 
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Education Commission oj the States 
Discusses Radical Change for Colleges 
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By JOVE MERCER 

,, CINCINNATI 

How about u stale higher-education poli¬ 
cy that gives colleges more autonomy, re¬ 
quires students to earn a "first degree- 
before enrolling in upper-level college 
courses, and allocates a large portion of a 
college s budget through incentive and 
performance awards? 

Such a reform probably won 'I take place 
anytime soon. But a "mock bill" contain¬ 
ing those provisions was discussed Iasi 
week at the annual meeting or the Educa¬ 
tion Commission of the Slates. Legislators 
and educators here said the bill reflected 
the growing interest in radical approaches 
to solving higher education's problems, 

‘Piecemeal Alternatives' 

"The idea was to stimulate debate rather 
than advocate a solution," said Aims C. 
McGuinncss, director of higher-education 
policy for the ecs. "The problem is that 
people come up with piecemeal alterna¬ 
tives. Or they just come up with com- 
plaints.” 

Connecticut Slate Rep, Naomi K. Co¬ 
hen agreed that changes in higher-educa¬ 
tion governance are necessary. But she 
cautioned against “throwing the baby out 
with the bath water." 

■ , ^ ere are 8°°d things happening, and 
it s a mistake not to acknowledge that," 
she said. 

The mock legislation, discussed by a 
panel of stale legislators here, would estab¬ 
lish a Postsecondary Education Services 
Corporation in place of separate systems 
for public research universities, four-year 
colleges, and two-year colleges. Four com¬ 
missions—on standards; student financ¬ 
ing; college and university financing; and 
research, technology, and service—would 
carry out the corporation's functions. 

Mr. McGuinncss's bill also included ac¬ 
countability measures that would give 
each state campus more autonomy through 
a board of trustees. To receive state sup¬ 
port, each campus would have to report 
annually to the public on its performance 


Missouri voters overwhelmingly 
approved a constitutional amend¬ 
ment last week to earmark lottery 
revenues for education. 

Starting next July, the J5S- to $70- 
million raised annually by the lottery 
will be spent solely on elementary, sec¬ 
ondary, and poslsecondary education. 
The money now goes to the state for 
general use, although many residents 
had expected it to help finance educa¬ 
tion because of suggestions made when 
the lottery was first approved. 

The General Assembly voted to put 
the amendment on the ballot this year. 
It was approved by 77 per cent of the 
voters. 

. Charles J. McClain, commissioner of 
higher education, said he would wel¬ 
come the earmarked money, but that he 
did not expect it to swell his budget, He 
said the amendment would not prevent 
lawmakers from cutting higher-educa¬ 
tion funds by an amount equal to the 
money the institutions will get from the 
lottery. — kit lively 

a 

A federal judge has dealt Michi¬ 
gan's prepaid-tuition program an- 


and how it is spending state money. Addi¬ 
tionally, colleges would be eligible for 
competitive awards to create programs 
that address "major public priorities," 
such as restructuring undergraduate edu¬ 
cation or strengthening the reward system 
for good leaching. 

Ms. Cohen said any legislation that pro¬ 
vided for greater accountability would be 
valuable. "I believe that with state money 
comes some degree of responsibility to 
make sure it is spent in an orderly way," 
she said. "Obviously, annual reportingisa 
way to keep track of what you've got, but it 
doesn't always answer whether what 
you've got is what you want." 

Under the legislation, students would be 
required to have a stale-certified “first de¬ 
gree" before the state would subsidize up¬ 
per-level college courses. Youths and 
adults would earn the degree through high 
schools, colleges, or other institutions by 
meeting criteria to demonstrate what they 
“ should know and be able to do to be effec¬ 
tive citizens and employed in a high skills/ 
high wage economy." Those criteria 
would be hammered out by the commis¬ 
sion on standards, nnd the degree would be 
equivalent to the first 60 college credit 
hours of college. 

Standards Would Be Specified 
Institutions awarding the first degree 
would enter into agreements with students 
that would specify the standards the stu¬ 
dents are to meet, how they would be as- I 
sessed, and the lime in which the degree 
should be earned. 

“There is growing frustration across the i 
country not only about what students are \ 
learning in college, but about the time it's 
taking them to finish and the lack of pro¬ 
gression from secondary school to col- t 
lege, Mr. McGuInness said. "What this I 
tries to do is address that problem in a way , 
that gets the commitment from the student s 
and a combination of institutions." 

Ms Cohen said the first degree would c 
provide a link between secondary educa- d 
tion and college. 
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There hasn'l really been h good lie be¬ 
tween high school nnd college, other limn a 
high-school counselor saying, ‘We’ll show 
you whai you can do with your sat 
scores,’ " sho said. 

The legislation would nlso creole nn cdu- 
cnllon-and-lraming nccounl for each slu- 
dem. Through It, a person would uecumu- 
rale credits to finance college education or 


job I mining nr to provide a .stipend during 
an apprenticeship. (Ycdils would begin ac- 
cmmiiuiing with u stoic contribution when 
a student completes the KMli grade, nnd by 
other stale contributions when students 
meet their llrst-Jegrec requirement. Con¬ 
tributions also would be made for commu¬ 
nity service, (iron behalf of a.student by nn 
employer, relative, or other sponsor. ■ 


_ STATE NOTES 


i™ st could no1 bt used for any stalc- 
government expense, but only to pay 

the Draw CBC l “ i,ion of Participant^ 
the program. -scottjasch.x 


other setback by roling that the In- 
terori Revenue Service can contin- 
lie to asaeaa taxes on it, 

Thh program, the Michigan Educa- 
tron Trast, has stopped accepting new 
Participants, in part because of concern 
he ““""ness of the financial 
projections on which the program is 
based. One reason for the uncmainty 
has been an ms requirement that the 

ed'in‘iM6T - . Si,, " thepro8n,ms, art- 
Si th V™ sl has paid more than 
JM-mUhon in federal income taxes 

ewZfT l,as “ rsued that it should be 
exempt from the taxes because of Its 
S ‘, ate 8° v ®mment. But Feder¬ 
al Distncl Judge Douglas W, Hillman 
rejected that contention. " 

taStT" “ id in hls dec '*ion 
that the trust was not part of the state 

government because fluids from ^ 


An aggrieved group of Boston 
community leaders is irging “Gan- 
dhiau-type resistance". . .! 

0 p “'V'r e, r' dow ”*°-"«t« 

..B„:,„ U n niTeraity0fMaa - h a>e tt , 

licInd < S!m rh0 “ !eStheColle * eofp "h- 
created^„r i i, n,ly Service ' whi ' h 

th™ Y? ban students—many of 
and^t^n fesw>s S * udy the hheral arts 


work full time nnd have families lo hI- 
lend evening classes, especially if they 
must relurn lo unsafe neighborhoods af¬ 
ter dark. 

A notice signed by several communi¬ 
ty lenders accused Massachusetts Gov. 
William F. Weld, a Republican, and the 
university’s chancellor. Sherry H. Pen¬ 
ney, of “blatant institutional racism 
within a developing national pattern." 
It specifically mentioned planned 
changes at the City University of New 
York. Critics say new admissions stan¬ 
dards at cuny will discriminate against 
minority students. 

The notice also said the Governor 
and chancellor were “contemptuously 
thumbing their noses at Boston’s com¬ 
munities of color and maliciously pur¬ 
suing a course of urban abandonment.” 

The closing was not motivated by 
racism, said Walter Littell, the universi¬ 
ty's associate vice-chancellor for exter¬ 
nal relations. He said the university 
would have preferred to keep the down¬ 
town center, but that several years of 
budget cuts had left it unable to contin¬ 
ue operating the center and lo spend 
millions of dollars to make needed re- 
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How to Watch a Sound Bite: Students Need 
to Study Television a Effect on Politics 


Ry Robert Thompson 
n tins iti.i-xTioN vitAR ninny faculty 
members have wondered. Do my stu¬ 
dents know who tlicir Senators and 
Representatives lire? Do they know the 
principal differences between u Republi¬ 
can and a Dcniocrnt? Will they even bother 
lo vote? Can they find Iruq on a map of the 
world? Will the democratic experiment 
survive without an informed and savvy 
electorate? 

During our many efforts to educate our 
students about the complicated processes 
of Presidential elections, the discussion in¬ 
evitably turns to television. Articles, 
books, classroom tirades, faculty-lounge 
conversations, even programs on TV itself 
all tend to cover the same familiar territo¬ 
ry: Television has turned the democratic 
process into a three-ring circus. The medi¬ 
um emphasizes style over substance: is¬ 
sues are packaged and sold not in thought- 
fill political treatises like The Federalist 
Papers or Common Sense, but in 30-sec- 
ond commercials like those for M&M’s or 
Nestle's Qulk. American politics have 
thoroughly absorbed the idiom of show 
biz. 

Lately, many of these issues have been 
compressed into a discussion of the 
“sound bite," those short, processed, 
easy-lo-consume verbal nuggets that ap¬ 
pear in news stories, commercials, and 
campaign speeches. The complex Issues 
involved In administering the United 
States of America, we argue to our stu¬ 
dents, cannot be reduced to the subatomic,- 


uudio-visual particles that characterize 
mtv and “SesameStreet.” Politicsnre be¬ 
ing delivered to us eight seconds at a time, 
and thnt will never do. 

Once we've made our students con¬ 
scious of this fact, however, linvc wc really 
made them better citizens? What’s all the 
ftiss about the sound bite anyway? Socra¬ 
tes spoke In them. So did Confucius and 
Jesus. Many of the most-often recited lines 
from poetry are made-for-Tv: pithy, short, 
and eminently quotable. Bartlett's Famil¬ 
iar Quotations is an encyclopedia of sound 
bites, and even Strunk and White's The 
Elements of Style , in a way, encourages 
their use when it advocates the short, clear 
sentence. And is there anyone among us 
who hasn't sat through a filibuster at a fac¬ 
ulty meeting wishing a colleague would 
just get to the point, or, to put it another 
way, speak in sound bites so we can get on 
with the issue? 

I certainly don’t think that all of the com¬ 
plicated tasks of running the country can 
be communicated to the electorate in 
chunks of eight seconds or less. And by 
relentlessly pointing this out to enough stu- 



“Understanding politics on 
TV goes beyond simply 
examining candidates’ 
appearances in the news 
and on commercials.” 



dents, perhaps a few of them who eventu¬ 
ally find themselves mannging news opera¬ 
tions, heading networks, or running for 
office will actually try to communicate 
more-complex messages. 

B ut simply naming nnd complaining 
about the sound bite doesn’t gel us 
* very far. Longer, after all, isn’t nec¬ 
essarily better, and it isn’t the sound bile 
itself that is bad but the quality of the idea 
it contains. Some good ones exist—“equal 
pay for equal work,” for example—and 
their brevity often means that they are not 
subject to differing interpretations. The 
**no new taxes" pledge from George Bush 
proved hard to wiggle out of with a simple 
"What I really meant when I said that was 

In many ways, the long-winded speech 
was a lot easier to understand: You lis¬ 
tened to the many ideas expressed, as¬ 
sessed them according to your own values, 
and voted your conscience. Dragging use¬ 
ful data out of the sound bite or the visual 
"image bite" Is a lot trickier. What exactly 
was the Democratic Presidential contend¬ 
er Paul Tsongas trying to communicate 
when his campaign scheduled a “photo op¬ 
portunity” as he worked out in a swim¬ 
ming pool In front of a battery of cameras? 
What did George Bush, who once was per¬ 
ceived by some as a "wimp," prove by 
publicly refusing to eat his vegetables? 
What was going on in a 1984 campaign ad¬ 
vertisement for Ronald Reagan’s re-elec- 
Contlnued on Following Page 
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Students Need to Understand Television’s Effect on Politics 


Continued/'ram Preceding Paw 
[ion that showed a man in the woods stand¬ 
ing up to a bear, the dangerous foe in su 
ninny fables and fairy tales? 

Because they need to communicate their 
messages quickly, television commercials 
and political sound bites lend to be impreg¬ 
nated with mythically resonant images and 
archetypes. But because they also are 
ubiquitous and appear in a medium to 
which most people don’t pay carefuj atten¬ 
tion. their effectiveness is often unnoticed, 
indeed denied, by many viewers. 

The slippery nature of the political com¬ 
mercial and sound bite is u strong argu¬ 
ment for their formal study in the class¬ 
room. While defenders of the traditional 
curriculum often resist required courses 
about television and other mass media, 1 
can think of few courses more relevant to 
new voters than those that would teach 
them the anatomy of the sound bile and 
how to watch a tv commercial. Careful 
unpacking of the substantial cultural bag¬ 
gage carried by the bear, the broccoli, and 
the bathing suit does not usually go on in 
the living room, and therefore probably 
should in the classroom. 

While a required mass-media course is 
hardly standard equipment for an under- 
graduate degree, universities are giving in¬ 
creasing attention to media and politics. 
Books like Kathleen H. Jamieson's Pack¬ 
aging the Presidency and a number of 
readily available videotape anthologies of 
classic political advertisements are show- 
ingup on syllabi across the country. 

Even newspapers are dedicating an 
ever-increasing amount of space to stories 
on candidates’ use and manipulation of the 
media. But understanding politics on tv 
goes beyond simply examining candidates' 
appearances in the news and on commer¬ 
cials. It's common knowledge that more 
people get their information about politics 
from tv than from any other medium. It’s 
aiso not hard to see that information is 
shaped and altered by the medium convey¬ 
ing it. The same Presidential debate be¬ 
tween John F. Kennedy and Richard M. 
Nixon in I960 got a very different response 
from radio listeners, who heard only the 
substance of the speeches and rebuttals, 
than it did from those who saw it on tv. 
Because Mr. Nixon had years of experi¬ 
ence in debating techniques, he sounded 
great on the radio; most listeners thought 
he d won the debate. On tv, however, his 
five-o’clock shadow, bad make-up job 
light-colored suit, and thinning hair didn’t 
stand a chance against the strikingly tele¬ 
genic image of the tanned, athletic Kenne¬ 
dy. 

I T IS ALSO important to remember that 
people who are watching politics on 
tv are also watching game shows, car¬ 
toons, commercials, sitcoms, talk shows 
and a lot more. Farther, armed with re¬ 
mote-control devices, they are often 
watching all of them at the same time. Sim¬ 
ply isolating a televised political event or 
commercial and studying it all by itself is 
not enough. We understand what we see 
on television not by looking at a single, 
specific program, but by bringing with us 
our entire experience of the medium—ex¬ 
perience that is likely to include a lot more 
episodes of "Qilligan’s Island” than Presi¬ 
dential debates. After all, the Times Mirror 
Center for the People and the Press recent¬ 
ly reported that one-third of late-night tv 
viewers under the age of 30 learned about 
this year’s election from tv jokes. Many of 
my students know more about President 
Bush via Dana Carvey’s “Saturday Night 


Live" impersonations than they do from 
news accounts. 

Everything we see on tv comes out of 
the same box, and, in many ways, it all 
mixes together. When the political process 
becomes part of the endless sLream of pro¬ 
gramming, it falls into, and becomes cap¬ 
tive to, the rules of the medium as a whole. 
When we see politics on television, we fit 
the images into everything else we've seen 
on tv, including its morals, myths, values, 
conventions. The very nature of viewing 
blurs everything, and the most obvious ex¬ 
amples of that blur—candidates appearing 
on sitcoms and late-night talk shows, se¬ 
ries stars becoming national political fig¬ 
ures (Ronald Reagan, ‘‘Love Boat’s” Fred 
Grandy), and comedy producers supplying 
ideas to election campaigns—serve only as 
the most striking examples of an overall 
trend. Television, a medium dominated by 
entertainment, has squeezed politics into 


As today’s candidates jump from mtv to 
“Today” to “The Larry King Show,” 
they adjust their presentations according 
to the generic formulas, the nudiences, and 
the styles of each program. A thorough 
examination of how they are doing this al¬ 
lows us not only to see and to judge their 
views about a number of groups, but also 
to test their consistency from appearance 
to appearance. 

To understand what is happening in 
those performances, one must know some¬ 
thing about the programs’ audiences and 
their expectations of the programs. One 
must know the shows well enough to see 
how the candidate is playing to a particular 
audience and fulfilling its expectations. 
Mr. Clinton’s hip, self-referential "inhal¬ 
ing" joke, told during the appearance in 
which he played the saxophone for the 
young audience of "The Arsenio Hall 
Show,” would never have been told when 



“The slippery nature of the 
political commercial and 
sound bite is a strong 
argument for their formal 
study in the classroom.” 


its own shape. In the process, the candi¬ 
dates, the complex issues, and the difficult 
choices that elections present have, to a 
degree, become made-for-Tv— simple, en¬ 
tertaining, palatable. 

When politicians disseminated their 
ideas solely through speeches, schools and 
colleges were teaching numerous courses 
on rhetoric and public speaking, taking as 
heir subjecls not only historical speeches 

r,i,; C ' r0 ^ inCOin) ' bul fic,ional °"«as 
well (from Homer, Shakespeare). Students 
were given a context for the speeches they 
heard by learning (he history of speech 
making and learning about all the various 
forms of the medium-the spoken word- 
m which speeches were delivered. 

UTTERS to t he editor 


°" ,he * eneri “>ly different 
Today Show." 

Vice President Quayle's allack on 
Mwphy Brown"—in which he said the 
main character set a bad example for 
youths by having a child “out or wed¬ 
lock —made tv and the values il conveys 
an issue in the current campaign. Bul his 
tmmmenls can'l be responsibly judged un- 
Icss we have watched the show and can 
assess whether what he says about il is 
!™" We also need lo know ihe history of 
tv to assess whether his claim lhal the 
medium is destroying "family values" is 

Students today may need to be reminded 
of Ihe days when the vnlues conveyed in 


television shows were different a, 
room view mgs of “Thr n L ® !! ' 
Show." “Leave ftlo Betra"™ 7 
ther Knows Best" would reveal th* J* 
ditional" family values were very m l 
intncl in these programs. Yel ihe J? 
boomers who were raised on there ^ 
would go on to make divorce a 
pastime. By 1969. before a smglediJS 
person appeared as a principal chamS 
a tv senes, (he number of divorces in nr" 
country already had reached aTaS 
HUh. If they knew their tv hiato^ 
denis would be more likely to ask lh» 

selves whether, if "Murphy Brown's'^ 

ues are delrimenlnl to families, shouldn't 
the values conveyed on “Leave II to Bea- 
geliiert W enC0Urased fami,ies h> Stay to. 

ALTHOUGH the values conveyed on 
r\ elcvlsKln senes have nol always 
X * caught up with real life, the series 
can reinforce certain stereotypical infa. 
The celebrations of individualism, free en¬ 
terprise, mgs-io-richea stories, and "Lont 
Ranger" justice in hundreds of tv senes 
from "The Beverly Hillbillies" lo "TheA- 
Team" nicely trained television audience! 
to respond positively to a new tv charac- 
ter the individualistic, hostage-rescuing 
billionaire H. Ross Perot. Because Mr. ft. 
rot fit into well-known, "maverick" char- 
acter types when he voiced interest in be¬ 
coming President, some voters might have 
made assumptions ubuiit him based more 
un television heroes thnn on what they ac¬ 
tually knew nr his own personality and 
character. 

The irony, ilicn, is that the traditional 
academic complnins bitterly about what 
television has done lo trivialize politics bul 
al the same time ridicules (he idea of re¬ 
quiring sludenls to luke classes analyzing 
popular tv. The link between television 
and politics is nol going to be broken, Our 
best defense is to leach students about 
liulli. 

Robert rhotnpstm is tut associate profes¬ 
sor in tht 1 Ncwhottsc School of Piibtic 
Communication til Syracuse University 
ami author of Prime Time, Prime Movers 
(Utile. Rrmvn dt Co., 1992). 


Predictability in Political Science 
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include. Their explicitness facilitates 
lhe distinction between what "is" 
and what is “desired or should 
be" As in physics, a good theory— 
ibough far from “renlily" itself—is a 
foundation upon which a structure, 
evermore closely approximating re- 
aSy, can, with cure and Inbor, be 
bui!l, Snch a foundation ilnelf then, 
would represent a mnior. necessary 
component of understanding inlcrna- 
lional reality. The necessarily inter¬ 
disciplinary stnieele to build il repre- 
senls an opporiunity, not n “fnilurc 
of political theory," one which 
should be welcomed by scholnrs 
ntli»r than denigrated by scholas- 


RicItardD. Mohr 
and university presses 

To the Editor: 

Columbia University Press re¬ 
solved in 1988 to initiate a series in 
lesbian and gay studies. Our editor 
woie to Richard D. Mohr (Universi¬ 
ty of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign), 
and In January 1989 we reached nn 
agreement to work together on 
the series "Between Men—Between 
Women: Lesbian and Gay Studies," 
with Mohr as general editor, and ad¬ 
visers Eugene Rice (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity), John Boswell (Yule Univer¬ 
sity), Claudia Card (University or 
Wisconsin at Madison), Richard 
Green (University of California at 
Los Angeles), Gilbert H. Herd! (Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago), Burhnru 15. 
Johnson (Harvard University), and 
Rhonda R, Rivera (Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity). 

Seven books hnve been published 
in the series so far with Mohr's effec¬ 
tive and energetic participation, until 
his resignation in September 1991. 
The editors of the scries now arc Lil¬ 
lian Faderman (California Stule Uni¬ 
versity at Fresno) and Lurry Gross 
(University of Pennsylvania). 

In the Point of View “When Uni¬ 
versity Presses Give In to Bins, Aca¬ 
demic Principle Will Be Disregard- 
ed" (July 15), Professor Mohr cliar- 
Sfterizes the scries as a "liigh- 
volume cash cow." We reject thru 
claim. Lillian Fudermnn’s Odd Girls 
mid Twilight Lovers, an awurd-win- 
ningbook of broad general interest, 
[|as had exceptionally good sales. 
The aim of Lhe series is to publish 
outstanding scholarship; this has 
demonstrated by the excellent 
^kn * ol * ler k 00 * 48 in the series, 
while sales figures have been charac¬ 
teristic of books from prominent uni- 
verslty-preg S publishers. 

Mohr mentioned Columbia’s rejec¬ 
tion of Gay Ideas: Outing and Other 
Controversies. It is wrong to indict 
“N system of review followed by uni¬ 


versity-press publication committees 
on the grounds cited by Professor 
Mohr, given the range of books found 
worthy to be published and forth¬ 
coming in Columbia’s "Between 
Men—Between Women’’ series. 

John D. Moore 
D irector 

Columbia University Press 
New York City 


Richard W. Bullip.t 

Chair of lhe Publication Committee 


To i he Editor: 

I too would be (a) proud to com¬ 
plete a book-length manuscript, (b) 
pleased to anticipate profits from its 
publication, and (c) very upset al nil 
the rejections along the way. Dog 
bites man. In Richard D. Mohr's 
ense, the system worked—without 
implicating tax dollars directly in a 
project the taxpayer would be unlike¬ 
ly to endorse anyway. 

It takes something 1 don't possess 
for him to twist this success story 
into one more tale of oppression. We 
should all be so oppressed. 

Nathan W. Harter 

Assistant Professor of Statewide Technology 
Purdue University 
Versailles. Ind. 


To the Editor: 

I am highly incensed nt the thought 
that Richard D. Mohr both states and 
implies, which is that university 
presses and their boards do not have 
the right to publish, or not lo publish, 
for whatever reason, any manu¬ 
script. This person's thinking as dis¬ 
played here is dangerous.. . . 

The only charier that 1 know of for 
all of our great university presses is 
to disseminate scholarly knowledge. 
. . . Mr. Mohr has no right to try to 
tell university presses which manu¬ 
script they should accept, either di¬ 
rectly or by public criticism.. . . 

II seems to me that Professor Mohr 
needs to research and learn more 
about freedom und the infringement 
on our freedom both directly and by 
innuendo us well as whether pornog¬ 
raphy is considered nn infringement. 
I will not even venture into the moral 
side of his urt and sex. Perhaps it is 
heller thut lie learn this by public re¬ 
jection so that he will rcully have 
something to crybaby nhout. 

1 do not consider Mr. Mohr's writ¬ 
ing. editorship, and conduct very 
professional or scholnrly. I suppose 
he will tell me Ihnt I have no right to 
that opinion either. 

Robert L. Warren 
A s&odale Director 
The Johns Hopkins University Press 
Baltimore 


To the Editor: 

By now, readers of The Chronicle 
are familiar with Richard D. Mohr's 




criticism of university presses for de¬ 
clining his manuscript. Gay Ideas: 
Outing and Other Controversies. As 
a veteran of 10 years’ work in the 
university-press world, I'm inclined 
to believe that homophobia affects 
few decisions made by university- 
press editors. Now that we at Beacon 
have accepted Mohr’s manuscript, 
however, we have come face lo face 
with n much more insidious form of 
homophobia—nn unexpected, hid¬ 
den, and effective means of censor¬ 
ship thut could keep this important, 
controversial, and groundbreaking 
book from reaching any audience at 
all. 

Beacon Press, a non-profit pub¬ 
lisher, associate member of the As¬ 
sociation of American University 
Presses, and established publisher of 
scholnrly books, accepted Mohr's 
manuscript after reviewing readers’ 
reports solicited by university-press 
editors, commissioning our own re¬ 
ports, and overseeing substantial 
manuscript revisions by the author. 
Wuync Kocslcnbaiim, professor of 
English at Ynlc University, called the 
book, "truculent, brilliant." James 
Saslow, professor of art history 
al Queens College, wrote, "One 
need not agree with all Mohr’s con¬ 
clusions to feel that one is in the pres¬ 
ence of an original and sophisticated 
mind.” David Greenberg, professor 
of sociology at New York Universi¬ 
ty, said, "Mohr shows how a consis¬ 
tent philosophy of individualism and 
respect for human dignity can clarify 
difficult issues facing gay Americans 
today. His arguments cannot be Ig¬ 
nored.” 

After we accepted and edited this 
book, we submitted it lo 25 printers 
(including all of our standard suppli¬ 
ers) and were turned down by 24. 
Only one printer—a supplier of 
glossy corporate reports—has agreed 
to take the job, but because their 
business is not book printing, we will 
pay a premium for their services. 
Some printers claimed that their em¬ 
ployees would balk at working on a 
project that contains sexually explic¬ 
it art. So, Gay Ideas —after thorough 
vetting by scholars and acceptance 
by an established press—was nearly 
suppressed not by publishers, but by 
printers who decided to Impose their 
own content restrictions—and preju¬ 
dices—on a serious scholarly work. 
Printers who think nothing of print¬ 
ing pictures of heterosexual (/.*., 
normal) sex or who decorate their 
shop floors with calendars of naked 


women don't want Lo acknowledge 
thal homophobin underlies their se¬ 
lective moralizing when confronted 
with the pictures in our book, some 
of which passed muster, of course, in 
the famous Cincinnati Mapplethorpe 
trial. 

Rather Ihnn debating the degree of 
enthusiasm in various renders* re¬ 
ports or Lhe bases for individual pub¬ 
lishers’ decisions to accept or decline 
this work, 1 think we all—publishers 
and scholars alike—should band to¬ 
gether against the censorship we 
have encountered. Should printers 
really have the power to decide what 
is appropriate for a reputable pub¬ 
lisher to print? I think editorial deci¬ 
sions must be made by publishers— 
and no one else. 

Wendy J. Strothman 
Direr lor 
Beacon Press 

Defending 
linguistic diversity 

To the Editor: 

In my article “Why Do Academics 
Continue to Insist on ‘Proper’ Eng¬ 
lish?" (Opinion, July 1), I referred 
to standard English as a myth 
because (here is nm one univer¬ 
sally agreed-upon standard, but rath¬ 
er a loosely configured set of stan¬ 
dards subject to so many variables of 
geography, sociology, context, style, 
and editorial whim that it is ftitile to 
speak of language as if it were a 
monolith. 

One of my critics takes me to task 
for writing in so-called standard Eng¬ 
lish (“Debating the ‘Myth’ of Stan¬ 
dard English," Letters to the Editor, 
July 22; "Language, diversity, and 
‘proper’ English," Letters to the 
Editor, July 29). To this I reply that it 
would be pretentious and conde¬ 
scending for me to mimic dinlect 
writing, as some others have done in 
response to my piece. And I should 
point out as well that the prose of my 
article was heavily massaged by sev¬ 
eral layers of Chronicle editors. My 
beef, though, is not with standard 
English, or standards of English, but 
with linguistic prejudice. 

The editors also switched (he focus 
of my essay by changing its original 
title, which was "Why Can’t Non¬ 
standard English Be Politically Cor¬ 
rect?". This is entirely within their 
prerogative, and I, too, worry that 
anything lagged politically correct 
may prompt a knee-jerk response. 


But a title challenging proper Eng¬ 
lish, which is not my intent at all, 
promotes a different bul equally 
automatic response, the cry that the 
barbarians will be allowed to destroy 
the linguistic treasure that is ours. 
And it deflects the reader's attention 
from the irony I was pointing to: thal 
we frequently refuse to extend our 
tolerance of cultural diversity lo the 
area of language. Indeed, one of my 
critics confirmed this irony when he 
acknowledged his grudging use of 
singular they to avoid what he calls 
the "sexist (but grammatical) his," 
while continuing to insist on proper 
English everywhere else. (His is no 
more grammatical than they in refer¬ 
ence to indefinite antecedents: Al¬ 
though they violates a constraint on 
agreement in number, the generic 
masculine his violates an equally 
"grammatical" constraint on agree¬ 
ment in gender.) 

Several critics argue that only so- 
called standard English can be unam¬ 
biguous and precise. This, of course, 
is nonsense. All varieties of lan¬ 
guage, the standard as well as the 
stigmatized, can be ambiguous or un¬ 
ambiguous, precise or vague. The av¬ 
erage administrative memo, my own 
included, may have standard subject- 
verb agreement and kosher spelling 
bul tends to be verbose and hard to 
follow, if not altogether mind-numb¬ 
ing. 

Others argue thal onjy standard 
English can provide entire into 
the work force. II is true, for ex¬ 
ample, that speech tests have been 
used nt various times to exclude 
Jews, Asians, Hispanics, and Afri¬ 
can Americans, among others, from 
the teaching ranks in this country. 
Courts tend to hold that discrimina¬ 
tion on the basis of language or ac¬ 
cent is legal if it can be shown that 
communication skills, a term that to 
my mind is unconstitutionally vague, 
are necessary for a particular job. As 
a result, teachers often developed an 
overly precise pronunciation that re¬ 
inforces the stereotype of pedagogue 
as language pedant, In general, 
though, employers intent on discrim¬ 
inating against workers will do so any 
way they can. Changing your lan¬ 
guage will only force them to find an¬ 
other reason not to hire or promote 
you. 

Appropriate use of language is ulti¬ 
mately dictated not by style books or 
usage cops, but by contexts. We all 
modify our spoken and written lan¬ 
guage to Al all sorts of changing situa¬ 
tions. Or we resist the social pressure 
to modify our language. In most 
cases, we do a little of both. What we 
must learn to do is examine our lin¬ 
guistic prejudices in the same way we 
have learned to look at our other cul¬ 


tural preconceptions. And we must 
learn to eq)oy, rather than condemn, 
the varieties of language at our dis¬ 
posal. Dennis Baron 


allsh and Lingui&llcs 
Director of Rhetoric 


University of Illinois at 


Uibana-Champaien 
Urt ana. IB. 
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North Dakota 4 
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Oregon 27 

Pennsylvania 5, 12. 14, 20, 21, 
24, 25, 33, 36. 38, 39 
Rhode Island 25, 32 
South Carolina 8,11, 14, 20, 

22- 24, 27, 34, 36 
South Dakota 12, 15. 16,38 
Tennessee 10-12, 19. 25, 29, 

31,37 

Texas 6, 14, 16-20, 22, 25, 26, 

33, 35. 37 
Utah 34 

U.S. Territories 21 
Virginia 4, 6, 8, 13, 16-18. 
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A LECTURESHIP IN GEOGRAPHY 
C 0 A S T A L G E 0 M 0 R P H 0 L 0 G Y 


Department of Geography 

(Limited-Term Three Years) 

Vacancy UAC.207 

This new position complements existing teaching and research in coastal 
ge< 1 morphology and management, and reflects a strong growth in undergraduate 
and graduate numbers. 

Applicant should hnve an advanced qualification fa PhD or equivalent), and 
research and leaching intcresis In coastal geomorphology, preferably with an 
emphasis on coastal processes. An ability to contribute in other areas of process 
geomorphology, hydrology or quantitative methods would be an advantage. 
Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440- NZ$49,088 
per annum. 

Closing date: 30 September 1992. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified and experienced candidates for 
appointment to participate in the introduction of a remodelled 4 year Bachelor 
degree course in 1993. The Department of Planning is the largest and longest 
established in New Zealand, offering BPIan, MPlan and PhD. It has 12 full or part- 
time teachers with a wide range of academic and professional experience. 

A tertiary qualification in urban or regional planning or a related discipline is 
required. A doctorate and professional qualification in a specialised field is 
preferred. Applicants should also be able to show effective teaching experience, a 
record of research and significant professional practice. 

The Department is particularly seeking applications from people with proven 
research or practice experience in environmental planning for sustainable commu¬ 
nities; policy development and analysis; or environmental, economic and social 
assessment. Applicants should have an interest in both undergraduate teaching and 
supervision of the work of postgraduate students. HalT-iime appointments would 
be considered. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - NZ$49,088 
per annum (Lecturer), NZ$52,000 - NZ$60,944 per annum (Senior Lecturer) and 
NZ$69,680 - NZ$75,920 per annum (Associate Professor). 

Closing date: 14 October 1992. 


POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


Applied Optics Centre 

Vacancy UAC.210 

The Applied Optics Centre is a joint research institute linking the Department of 
Physics and Electrical Engineering at the University of Auckland, which performs 
research and development in various arena. The Centre seeks to appoint 11 research 
associate to assist with industry funded research and development, and loconlribuie 
to the established research programme in nonlinear fibre optics and laser physics. 
The position, which is (enable for two years will also involve some limited teaching 
duties in the Physics Deportment. Applicants should have a PhD degree in some 
area of experiments I laser physics or optics. Further details concerning the position 
can be obtained from Professor J D Harvey, Pity sics Department, University of 
Auckland, Private Bng 92019, Auckland, New Zealand, fax (64) 9 373-7445, 
einnil:jdh@phyvc.aukuni.ac.nz. 

Commencing salary will be established at NZ$37,440 per annum. 

Two copies of applications, in the form of a detailed CV and including the names 
and addresses of up to 3 referees, should be forwarded to reach die Registrar by 
2 October 1992. 

Conditions & Procedures For All Vacancies 

Further information. Conditions of Appointment and Method of Application, 
should be obtained from the Assistant Registrar, Academic Appointments, 
The University of Auckland, Private Bag 92019, Auckland, New Zealand, 
telephone (64) 9 373-7999, fax (64) 9 373-7454. Three copies of applications 
should be forwarded to reach the Registrar by the closing date specified. 

Please quote relevant Vacancy Number in all correspondence. 

W B NICOLL, REGISTRAR. - 

An Equal Employment Opportunity Employer 



A Bulletin Board notice 
will quickly put you in 
touch with the best 
prospects for. the 
positions you have 
available. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE FOLLOWING POSTS: 
LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURE8HIPS/ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIPS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


BxpaNenceJn Unlyarsjjy oregulvBlent Insiltuflo 


ji advantage. The successful candidate musldemon- 


B j or “guivaiem institution is i_ __ ___ 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS (2 puts) 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTOPATHOLOGY |4 poll!) 

DEPARTMENT OF PAEDIATRICS 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY (2 posts) 

«nd also maintain? slrong rtSaaSh "ntelS? p,lrolo!|lc ‘ l 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS' 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

SUSS1BS&*' HBViandl 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

CONDITIONS OP SERVICE 

kEF-— 

S bfr?ffVuall?eaiasf Pl. ? and d... 

bar and names and addresses ol three referees 8hou6^?Jddrea!ed d £? f ^ b ay ' tB,B P hon e wm- 
Dlreotor Appointments and Personnel 
University of Zimbabwe 
P.O. Box MP 167 
Mount Pleasant 
HARARE 

Telegrams: UNIVERSITY 
Telex: 26660 UNIVZZW 
Fax: (263) (4) 732828 

o£M»eM 

Salary Scale 

Enolnterlng (Including Prolaialonal SupplamanD 
Lscturar:zs*>: 'I6-ZS67.276 

fmtor Lwlurur: ZS5a,72ezS83,120 
Asapclate Piolanorr ZS66,108-2*89,336 
Praluaior: 2*70,020-2*73/902 
Non-Msdlcal 

Laolurer: ZS40,056-2*53,916 
Sanlor Lscturar: ZSES.30S-ZtES.76D 

tssssssssasgs 1mm 

SSSSSKfiST" P ' o, • ,,,0, " , 8uppta " e " ,) 

Professor: Z$73,32O-Z$77,202 

ResaaroTi Fellow 

Grade II: Z$24,324-Z$27,fl24 

Qrade 1:2828,896-2*32,484 

Senior Research Fellow: Z$38.636-Z$42 I 42Q 

The oloslng date lor receipt ol applications Is 31 August 1982. 



a SUS18,506 (SAUD26.000) grantT 
Further Information; Seleotlon or) 
ram QUT'b Personnel Departmen 
t.edu.au. Applicants should oonta 
phone 61 7 f84 3211 or (acslmlle 

aria fo 
teleph 
ot Profe 
1 7884 

nd study 
work-rel 
the posl 
one 61 7 
ssor Alan 
3474 for 

1 

oe. Newprofe8 

eda. 

Information o 
facsimile 61 7 
mlng , Dean. 

roraalQ 

the Un 
BB4 399i 
acuity 

UT will be eligible for 

varsity are available 
l or email k.foxtgqu- 
Educatlon on tele- 

Applications: Applications and envelopes 

0no 1 flnd teac * lr ig evaluations 
hereof five professional referees. Appllcatf 
Personnel Director QUT Locked Bag No. 
Smoking is not permitted In QUT bundlno 

should 

lus the n 

Dns shout 

2 Rad HI 

uote 369/82 and Indue 
antes, addresses, and t 

1 address the seleotlon 

Queensland 4056 Au 

e evidence of qualifications 
fephona and facsimile num- 
orlterla and should reach Ihe 
stralla by 6 November 1992. 


DOCTORATES, any 
field considered. Mature 
attitude, excellent teach¬ 
ing ability, congenial per¬ 
sonality, and professional 
presence necessary. We 
tram you for intensive lab¬ 
oratory instruction of sur¬ 
geons. Permanent Instruc¬ 
tion sites in New York 
City, West Palm Beach, 
Seattle, St. Louis and Los 
Angeles (Anaheim). Some 
travel required. Not a 
sales position. Beginning 
salary commensurate, 
write for application in¬ 
formation to: Director, 
Midas Rex Institute, 2929 
J*ce St., Fort Worth, TX 
76111-4134. New appli¬ 
cants only, please. 




University of Otago 

Te Whare Wananga o Otago 


LECTURESHIP IN GEOGRAPHY (PLANNING) 


mnHon Systems). Candidates should specify the range of their 
teaching and research interests. 

Tneperson appointed win teach thecore Planning paper PLAN412 
Evaluation and Assessment Methods In Planning" (currently 
biophysical and social impact assessment), and one paper in the 
programme. The appointee will also be required to 


“ " ' m residential nanmng Held school it is 

anticipated that responsibilities to the Planning and Geography 
programmes will be 60% and 40% respectively? 

Candidates should have completed the PhD. A record of practical 
consultancy or work experience in the public sector will be an 
advantage. The person appointed will be expected to pursue, 
simulate and supervise research in his or her fleld(s) of expertise. 

2Sfh?K“ $N237M0 ■ $NZ19 '°“ r* m 

The position is available from 1 December 1992. It is hoped that 
me successful applicant will be able to commence duties not later 
man 1 February 1993. 

^irther information is available from the Registrar, University of 
Otego,P,°. Box 56, Dunedin, New Zealand (Fax (64) (3)474-1607), 
on iVsepfem^ 1992^ ^ UOlln ® re ^ erence number A92/58close 

Equal opportunity In employment is University policy, 


Molmdir 
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School of Medicine 


A CHAIR IN PAEDIATRICS 


(Carrying with it Headship of the Department) 
Department of Paediatrics Vacancy UAC.202 

Applications aro inviied for Ilk? Chair in Pucdiuirics which becomes 
vacant following ihc reliremcnl of Professor P D Ghickman. 

The Chair carries with il llic Headship of iho Department for nn 
initial period of five years, further tenure of the headship normally 
being reviewed at the end of 11 ml lime. The Professor of Paediatrics 
will be responsible for all aspects of the promotion and leadership 
of academic Paedialrics, including clinical Paediatrics, research and 
leaching at ail levels. A maximum of 5/IUths clinical service with a 
conponcnt/componenis of the Nonhem Regional Health Authority 
under the terms of a Joint agreement with the University may be 
negotiated. 

Applicants must hold a medical qualification registrable in New Zealand 
snd a recognised postgraduate qualification in Paedialrics. and have a 
strong research record in that Held. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$102,960 - 
NZ$112,840 per annum. 

Closing date: 16 October 1992. 


LECTURESHIP/ 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
(NON-MEDICAL) IN PATHOLOGY I 


Department of Pathology Vacancy UAC.194 

The Department of Pathology has a vacancy for n peraun experienced in 
academic pathology. The School of Medicine is expanding its tcuching 
in various health disciplines und the Pathology Department is nurtlcinal- 
iug fttily in these. 

Applicants arc expected to have an appropriate post-graduulc qualifica¬ 
tion, and h proven record of teaching and rcsenreh in cell and tissue 
pathology. Possession nf research interests of relevance to Hie needs of 
oon-mcdical health disciplines would he un advantage. 

Commencing salary will he established within llic range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per urnium (lecturer), and NZ$52.000-NZ$60,994 (Senior 
Lecturer). 

Cluing date: 30 Scpleinlier 1992. 

Elam School of Fine Arts 


Vacancy UAC.201 

The Elam School of Art and Design o|iciicd in IHWIuntl In I950hecunic 
l»rt of (lie University of AiicLUmd. Degree courses have lieen nffercil 
since 1967 and the current roll consists of approximately 18(1 students, 
14 academic staff, 4 technical stuff ami 2 lulnilniulrutlve sluff. 
Poliowing un extensive review of the .School it has lieen agreed ihut the 
intake of first-year students should double from 50 lu MX) In 1993, and 
'Ml the roll of the School should rise to approximately 375 by 1996 with 
*n appropriate increase in sluff und accommodation. This Chair Is a new 
«» created in response to the recommendations nf the Review Cnmmittce 
Hal additional stafr be provided. 

Applicants should have an advanced degree and have a demonstrated 
record of academic achicvamcnt or professional activity in one or more 
a *P«ts of relevance to Fine Arts. They should have a record of 
succ ^ 88 hJl (caching, (preferably in a tertiary institution) of professional 
practice and administrative experience in an Arts or Arts-rcialcd field, 
•citls m leadership, communication, and interpersonal relations are also 
<ee ° M being important. 

CmnaKbig salary will be established within Ihe range NZS80.080 - 
^94.840 per annum, 

Qaslngdaic: 23 October 1092. 


A LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP 


(First-Year Supervisor) 

Vacancy UAC.182 

^slaanewpottltion-Following an extensive review of Ihe School il haa 
to irvw*** *^ ial * nla ^ e first-year students fhould double from 50 
too from 1993, and that the roll of the School should rise to 
375 ^ 1996 Wlth appropria,c increase in sl *ff “d 

The socceisful applicant will be responsible for running the 
o I programme, the function of which is to introduce students to 
^^range of activities which comprise studio at Elam, and to 
wSd s } nde,,u for wlvancing. Responsibilities will Include active 
in teaching the programme, coordination and supervision 
SchooL Raff from lime to time - teaching in other sections of the 


Applicants must he practising artists or designers qualified by training 
mill experience. They should have An established record of exhibiting or 
professional practice, and teaching at tertiary level. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per annum (Lecturer), and NZS52.000 - NZ$60,994 per 
annum (Senior Lecturer). 

Closing dntc: 16 September 1992. 

Department of Sociology 


TWO LECTURESHIPS IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


Vacancy UAC.181 

Applications are invited from women and men for two newly- 
cstobllslicd lectureships in Sociology. Candidates should possess 
advanced qualifications in Sociology (PhD or equivalent), a significant 
research record, and some teaching experience. Applications are sought 
particularly from candidates with expertise in one or more of the 
following nreas: sociology of gender; social policy; Asian sociology; 
sociology of Pacific Island societies. Il is expected that those appointed 
will demonstrate u research commitment to Asia, the Pacific, or New 
Zealand society. Successful candidates will teach undergraduate and/or 
graduate papers in Ihcir specialist ureas, but also will be expected to 
teach in the broad Sociology programme and should indicate other 
teaching interests. It is expected that successful candidates will demonstrate 
a research commitment In Asia, the Pacific, or New Zealand society. 
Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per annum. 

Closing date: 14 September 1992. 

School of Engineering 


ASS0C1 ATE-PR01 : ESS0RSIIIP IN 
BIOCHEMICAL ENG IN BERING 


Department of Chemical 
& Materials Engineering 
Vacancy UAC.I99 

This is a new position. The Deportment offers an accredited degree in 
Chemical and Materials Engineering nnd a second degree In Metallur¬ 
gical and Materials Engineering. Currently, die Department's related 
research uclivilics include the following: aspects or transfer phenomena 
iuhI separation processes, high temperature, electrochemical engineering, 
non-nwlalliu materials processing, heat transfer and treat exchanger 
design, pulp and paper science and technology, uml a strong research 
activity in materials engineering. Tire appointee will be expected lo 
provide leadership In Biochemical Engineering in both lenchlng and 

Candidates arc expected to have n strong reputation in a field of 
BliK'lremicid Engineering research and have a higher degree, (PhD or 
equivalent), in Chemical Engineering or biochemical Engineering. 
Because it is n senior appointment, mcmbaraliip of an appropriate 
professional insiiluilnn is expected. 

Commencing salary will be established within Ihe range NZ$69,680 - 
NZ$75,920 per annum. 

Closing date: 30 September 1992. 


EEC IT 1 RESIN I’ IN 
OI’I IUI IONS |{| M ,\R( (I 


Department of Engineering Science 
Vacancy UAC.183 

The interests of the Department are in Ihe mathematical and 
computational modelling of engineering problems and related 
Industrial and business problems. At present the two major 
specialities of the Department are Operations Research and Continuum 
Mechanics. The Department's Operations Research group, in 
collaboration with the Department of Mathematics and Statistics and 
Ihe Department of Management Science and Information Systems, 
has established a number of very successfol undergraduate and 
graduate papers. It has also developed an international research 
reputation, particularly In areas or optimization, scheduling, corporals 
planning and simulation. The Department has responsibilities for 
leaching mathematics to all engineering students, organising and 
teaching the degree course in Engineering Science and also teaching 
some of the operations research and applied mathematics papers for 
science students. 

Applicants should be suitably qualified with a postgraduate or research 
degree and/or professional experience In an area of Operations 
Research. Applicants should also be capable of contributing lo under- 
graduate courses in computational techniques and general engineering 
mathematics. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per annum. 

Closing dote: 28 September 1992. 


Department of English 


A LECTURESHIl' IN 
ENGLISH LINGUISTICS 


Vacsncy UAC.190 

Applicants should have a PhD degree (or equivalent) and same 
experience of university leaching. Applicants should be able to tcHch 
the phonology, syntax, and semantics of English at undergraduate 
level and should hBve an interest in one or more of Lhc following 
fields at advanced level: phonology, scmantics/pragmalics, sociolin¬ 
guistics, applied linguistics. The abllky to contribute to English 
Department courses in fields additional lo those specified mny also be 
an advantage. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per annum. 

Closing date: 22 September 1992. 


A LECTURESHIP IN 
MODERN LITERATURE: 
DRAMA & THEATRE STUDIES 


Vacancy UAC.189 


Applicants should linve a PhD degree (or equivalent) nnd some experience 
or university Leaching. 

The successful candidate will be able to extend the Department's 
teaching ui nineteenth and twentieth century drama and/or in thentre 
studies and contribute lo a range of literary courses. Qualifications in 
American fiction and/or some practical ihcatrc experience would be 
advantageous. 

The ability to contribute to English Department courses in fields 
additional lo those specified may also he nn advantage. 

Commencing salary will be established within ihe range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per annum. 

Closing dale: 22 September 1992. 


A LECTURESHIP IN 
FILM \ TELEVISION STUDIES 


Vacancy UAC.188 


Applicants should hnva PhD degree (or equlvnlenl) and same 
experience of univcrslly leaching. The ability lo contribute lo 
English Deportment courses in fields additional to tho» specified may 
be an advantage. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per annum. 

Closing dale: 22 September 1992. 

Department of Anthropology 


A CHAIR IN 

SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Vacancy UAC.196 


Applicants must have appropriate advanced academic qualifications 
and should be experienced university teachers actively engaged in 
research with a substantial publishing record. Special consideration may 
be given lo candidates with a particular interest in the Soutli Pacific and/ 
or New Zealand regions. 

It Is expected that Ihc person appointed will play a leading role in 
furthering teaching and research within Ihe Department and will con¬ 
tinue and develop the already strong research activities that have been 
built up over recent years. He or she will be expected to encourage 
research and provide leadership in the field of Social Anthropology 
generally. 

Commencing salary will be established within (he range NZ$80,080 - 
NZ$99,840 per annum, 

Cosing date: 30 October 1992. 


Further information, Conditions of Appointment and Method of Appli¬ 
cation, should be obtained from the Assistant Registrar, Academic 
Appointments, The University of Auckland, Private Bag 92019, 
Auckland, NewZealand, telephone (64)9 373-7999, fax (64)9 373-7454. 
Please quote relevant Vacancy Number In all correspondence. 
Three copies of applications should be forwarded to reach the Registrar 
by Ihe closing date specified. 

W B NJCOLL. REGISTRAR. 

An Equal Employment Opportunity Employer 
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mmm 

University 

CANTtflBun/ (JFW ZEALAND*' 


DEPUTY VI CE-CHAMCFI i nn 


n If 1 ® PBfson appointed to this new position of 
P B P u *y Vice'ChancelJor of Lincoln University will 
have the challenge of assisting the Vice-Chancellor In 

prestigious history of achievement spanning 113 
years and now teaches to doctoral level in the subject 
areas of commerce, management, primary produc- 
SnHonll atl l ral res ° urces ' sclance and engineering 
annnn ccTc en ^ S ' The student ro11 c *Jrrentlystands 
^ Q0 ° E £S with an expectation of continuing rapid 

Sy 700 e Staff 8s,ablishment 'a approxi- 

th^no!! e !!^ m ^u 0fttleSeni0rMana 9ementTeam, 
the Deputy Vice-Chancellor will be the Senior Man¬ 
ager responsible to the Vice-Chancellor for the fol¬ 
lowing functions: 

• academic planning and co-ordination 

• academic initiatives and standards 

• management, professional development and ap¬ 
praisal of academic heads of department 

• equal opportunity in education 

• deputising for the Vice-Chancellor 

Trfiannnintaaimiii —_. It 


/! li6V0n If nl ? ,?" d 0 X P erfence both as an aca- 
H P an d as a ma na 0 ef a, a sanior 

r®L Wel1 developed organisational, planning and 
Werpersona skills as well as an ability to provide 
management that facilitates the co-operation of di- 
m ® Btin g organisational goals is es- 
working knowledge of quality management 
principles would be an advantage 
When appropriate, the title of Professor of the 

U An e wro(tent be held wh '! e 0CCU Py ln Q this position, 
w J re ™ narat| on package Is offered to 
high calibre of Individual required to fill this 

demanding role. Appointment will be onathree to five 

year contract with the possibility of renewal 
The University reserves the right to make enquiries 
P ers on regarding any candidate's su itabllity for 
appo ntment, not to make an appointment or to 
appoint by Invitation at any stage, 
na “° n on application procedures and further 
pardculars may be obtained from the Personnel 
h trar ’ kSwSJ. 94, Uncoln University. Canterbury 
2® rvfiw ^i 3 1 32S "^ 811 ' facslrrllle (64)(03) 32?- 
?h 9 o 6 ?/iP 0 Si derrt ? 0nt|Ulrl9S ha oiade to either 
Ch ^ ce,l ?f- Pratew Bruce Ross, or the 
Registrar, Al an Sarglson, email: sarglson@lln- 

Septemb n er1M2 tten aPPllCat,0 " S Wi " close on 16 

^S»SSSSS! ,,, “'“ 


EMORY 

BUSINESS 


Organization and Management 

3r h WM Wn,M Li ion an mi lM L anagement Area nf fti e Emorv Business 
School is seeking to fill three tenure-track positIons this year. Two 
I n° sltlor is in the Held of Organizational Behavior and Human lie- 
source Management and one position is the Held or entrepreneurship. 

SlfTT.J 3 « 1 ' n % ss Sc , h ¥ Js 6,1 part of Emory University a 
private institution founded in 1836. which ITsIhiated on a large S 
edrompus in the heart of the Atlanta metropolitan area, Approximately 

^ ntorafe°Il,h h n ,f h f T Studen,s -JSSSSSt 

rsIt y- ‘hough relatively small In size, Emory has been 

' op “ na “" n * 1 unlv "*'"“ 

eSA 

mmmmm 


University of OU&o 

TeWhare Wananga o Otago 


lecturer in education 


AppllcalionB arc Invited for IhopiKidonofUcturerinZrvJTT 
men nf Educadon. The Department currmilv T?*- 


Clark Atlanta University 
FACULTY POSITIONS 
School of Arts and Sciences 

Department of Speec]^'** 1 * f j rofes,or 

^Sdfii'ph < Df , | l n PCo,,n,nu - 

tii j Assistant ProfessonTechnltal Director 

SXSUSLTZS % lE/SaTE 1 "" Ia and acemny 
hours, maintaTn and supervise theta cautv co 9 rdlnate laboratory 
shop. MFA in Theater. m “ ter ' CAU ' 1V e 9 uf Pment and scenl 

Assistant Professor 

, . , _ Department of Mass Media Aits 

ed S* nd "™Wr%!M5S5“phD Sta!mE reP h!llS ,new5 


and educational paychobeisto fie 

a person In C^Za^lSCSS' D 1 S |,, l? 
teaching, learning, and curriculum SpSl^ 

quallflc^^^anS^hmtllfbc'obte'to'i^l^te^J^^Q^j^^l^l^ 

sstssassssataaS 

P ™f?“ l “P™™* 'n curriculum development anSJor Stai 

SSpEpsssacsF ® 5 

^tteiaejnqulila m ay be directed to Sfcle Pmfesaor Joe 

SrSSS :: S =M S 5 Mc 

«NLiS3SJS5S«!fiT’ Pa *" * 


LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 
IN WOMEN’S STUDIES 


hSE-^Sllf “T Llvlted for a "° w| y established posldon of Lee- 
toer tender ttertnrc, in Women's Studies. Applicants should 
mmuhnSj i 01 re9earc h nchievemenl end an ability to 
2 ™‘T V t te !l” 1 programmes. Area of spedali- 
P L : although preference may be given to appUcanb 
" N ™ a °clol/ PP 

ta lWoJSt ' vas “ , “ bl ^ | u!d ns a discipline In the University 
recrw?rH ,u.u Pa " d , in,! ', Co . unws an -' turornlly taught .1 thl 
taueht fmm It? RT uvc Kl Women's Studies courses are also 
Kh iff? Ibn -Dupc rteaent* of Classics, Education, English, 
dSSnttolrfS; *1 a0ri ' l R “ l S‘"us Studies, Russian Studied and 
Divklnni^f h ^^w^wllholhordeporlractitainthe 

Health Science’s and Sciences. Inaddl- 
lionto teaching duties the successful applicant wlilbeoxoected to 


^uM'X^rttSSS^:a ** couraes 
and minagejnent PhS. preferred. Un0 and ^ medJ * crlflclsm, history 

o^unSrSed U ?li l ”J„ P “ l ^^“ n “™ ti« | i and will remain 
sumis and three lettens of recisSSS t'o? ““ “““WO. ' a - 


CommuntcattDn Arts 
larruse d 9 arit J AtJa J to University 
lames P. Brawley Drive at Fair Street. SW 


Clntk Atlanta Vnt„„Uy „ m apm „ lly 


OteJlf r tlnfSf ul J? jirottvallnblo from the Reglalrar, Unlvoraltyof 
£?■ *■ Uuncdin, New Zealand (Facsimile (64) (3) 474- 


LECTURESHIP in LINGUISTICS 


fnr re ZZatu , . rrom suitably qualified men and women 

ment toreieendi evidenced by a PhD degree, or near completed 
mS«^ l l P “ v ^ lln *^* ,ics . The nbUIty to teach current deLel- 
P h i nal0 * tal tbeojy would be an advantage. 

wRh rs SaS^ e h Nit37M ° - nz « 9 ' 088 p« 

ErjrSSHS! Bava D ablaf roml February 1993, and It Is hoped that 
hatXT llfUl a PP«cant can assume dudes as close as possible to 
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Department of Management Science 
& Information Systems 
School of Commerce & Economics 
& the Graduate School of Business 


LECTURES IT 11’/ 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
INFORMATION TE( IINO] (HIV 


Vacancy UAC.187 

The University of Auckland inviics applications Imm qualified Indi¬ 
viduals to fill a position at the Lecturer or Senior Lecturer level in 
Information Technology in the Department of Management Science 
and Information Systems. Preferred areas or specialisation for candi¬ 
dates are application of telecommunications in information systems, 
and data communication systems. 

The successful appointee will be expected to teach and do research in 
information technology. The teaching assignments will be at the under¬ 
graduate level at the University’s new Tantnki Campus and graduate 
level at the City Campus. The appointee must be able to workcollabora- 
tively within the Department und with members of the olhcrdepartments 
concerned with information technology within the University, such as 
C omputer Science und Electrical and Electronic Engineering. 

The successful candidate should have udoctorate in u relevant subject. 
Teaching and industry experience are highly desirable. Evidence of 
research output or research potential is required. Individuals with 
qualifications below a doctorate will he considered provided that they 


Commencing snlnry will he established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per annum (Uxlurvrs), mid NZ$52,000 - NZ$ftO,994 per 
annum (Senior Lecturers). 

Closing dale: 2K September 1992. 


_ LECTURESHIP/ 

| SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Vacancy UAC.I85 

Tty University „f AutUmnl invite. n|i|<lienltons from uuulinctl irnii- 
vHreil! in fill a pi.siii.in U l lire Imurer nr Scniiir Inreiiircr Level In 
Infomialton System, in tlte IVpiititiient nr Mtmiigeiitein Seicnee titid 
InFtenwIon System*. Fiefeireil uiens or speeliillsiillnn tor enmltontes 
are Si mill at Inn, Scheduling, Inventory or Heuristic*. 

Jlx Bieccjsftil ii|i|iiiintee will Ik eepectoil In wncli nnd tin rcscuivli In 
liifonnatinn systems. The leaching assignments will In hi (lie mutcr- 
graduate level ill the Dnivetsliy’s new Tumiikl (’ani]>ui and gnidume 
cvel nt the City Ciunpus, The appointee must lie able to work cnHuhoru- 
livcly within the IX'pnrlmenl und with inemhers nfllie olhcrdcptmmenls 
concerned with Inforniuilon tedmolngy within the university, such ns 
computer .Science und Electrical mid Electronic Engineering. 

Tbeappliciint should have n duel,mile III uidcvunl Mibjeel. Frcreired 
2®** f" "pCcWiiuthm ure systems urudysls and dunthiise systems, 
leaching and industry experience are highly desirable. Evidence of 
research output or research potential is required. Individuals with 
qualifications below a doclnrute will be considered provided that they 
can bring to the programme exceptional leaching or industrial or 
research experience or potential. 

Cmnmcoclng Salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ549.088 per annum (Lecturer), and NZ$52,000 - NZ$60,994 per 
annum (Senior Lecturer). 

Ciasl °S &IK: 2* September 1992. 


Li Cl I RESIIIP/ 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Vacancy UAC.184 

of Auckland invites applications from qualified indl- 
Info * *? " ll 8 P^^on at the Lecturer or Senior Lecturer Level in 
l J l fornwU° n g^ slems ^ ^ Department of Management Science and 

a PP°l nle e will be expected to teach and do research in 
“™™«Uon systems. The teaching assignments will be at the under- 
juaauate level at the University's new Tamaki Campus and graduate 
Uveiu i uP 1 * Cam P 118 - The appointee must be able to workcollabore- 
^}r within the Department and with members of the othe r departments 
with information technology within the university, such as 
^™4>uierScience and Electrical and Electronic Engineering, 
^applicant should have a doctorate in a relevant subject. Preferred 
s * lcc “ 1,Mli on are systems analysis and database systems, 
“wring and industry experience are highly desirable. Evidence of 
output or research potential is required. Individuals with 
can hrf IOn5 be,ow a tloctorEie will be considered provided that they 
onng to the programme exceptional teaching or industrial or 
"«««* experience or potential. 

Salary will be KUbliihal within the range NZS37.440 - 
per annum (Ucturcr), nnd NZH2.000 - NZS60.994 per 
(Senior Lecturer). 

“pedate: 28 September 1992. 


Department of History 


A LECTURESHIP IN 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Vacancy UAC.I91 

The Hisloiy Deportment wishes to make on appointment in modem 
European History. Wc are looking for applicants with a speciality in 
cither late eighteenth, nineteenth century French history or in twentieth 
century Russian history. The successful applicant would be required to 
contribute to the first year teaching of twentieth century European 
history and to develop courses in his or her specialist area at a higher 
level. Applicants should have a PhD and some teaching experience nl 
University level would he an advantage. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per annum. 

Closing date: 23 September 1992. 


A EEC! UREMIIP IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Vacancy UAC.204 

The History Department wishes to make an appointment in the nrea of 
American history. II is looking for applicants with research experience 
in the fields of colonial history or the history of die early Republic. 
Applicants should have u PhD and leaching experience at a University 
would be on iidvunlngc. This position is available for a three year term; 
an uppaimmcnl may be made for one year, renewable for two further 
years or for lliree years, subject to negotiation. Starting dale would be 
mid-June 1993. 


Closing dale: 23 September 1992. 


A El l.TE RESH 11’ 


Vacancy UAC.192 

The Department has n new position und wishes to appoint in 
Iwonticlli century New Zealand liistoiy from I February 1993, Wo 
are looking for applicants wilh research experience in the fields of 
women's history, labour history or political history. Applicants 
should have a PhD nnd leaching experience at University level would 
be un advantage. The successful cnndidnlo will be expected to 
contribute to the existing leaching programme In New Zealand 
history nnd to develop new papers on twcntlcili century New Zealund 
history. 

Commencing snlnry will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 per Dunum. 

Closing dutc: 23 September 1992. 

Division of Science 


A CHAIR IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


Tamaki Campus 
Vacancy UAC.I98 

To cater for increasing demand for university places In Auckland the 
Uni vereiLy has decided to develop a new campus al Tamaki on a site 12 
km from the Main Campus which is close to Auckland's city centre. 
Teaching commenced in 1991 wilh a stream of Bachelor of Commerce 
students and it is Intended to start arts and science leaching In 1993. 
Ultimately Tamaki Campus will offer research and leachingpragranunes 
in a wide range of Arts, Commerce, Science and Technology and will 
provide places for approximately 7000 sludents. 

The University wishes to appoint candidates who are not only strong in 
their own fields but are also interested In developing a new institution 
and giving it a distinctive character within the University of Auckland 
system. 

Candidates should preferably have a higher Science degree In Biology, 
geography or geology, a distinguished research record and relevant 
experience in environmental management. The University U prepared to 
consider candidates in other disciplines where they have a strong 
research background and experience which is particularly relevant to 
environmental management. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for the BSc programme 
In environmental management and will be expected to develop 
research and postgraduate studies as the campuH develops. The 
degree programme will have a strong scientific core supported 
by elements concerned wilh the commercial and legal aspects of 
environmental management. The ability to liaise effectively with 
government agencies and with the Industrial and commercial sectors is 
important. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$80,080 - 
NZ$99,840 per annum. 

Closing dale: 30 September 1992. 


Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics 


A CHAIR IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 


Vacancy UAC.197 

Applications are invited for a Chair of Pure Mai hematics. The successful 
applicant will have an outstanding academic and research background 
in some branch of Pure Mathematics with personal qualities and expe¬ 
rience which will enable her/him to contribute significantly to the 
continuing development of Pure Mathematics at Auckland both in 
research and teaching. 

This position, is one of four established Chairs in the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics, two being In Pure Mathematics and one in 
each of Applied & Computational Mathematics and statistics. Three 
other staff hold Persona] Chairs. The Department has research strength 
ina number of areas of Pure Mathematics, Including logic, group theory, 
discrete mathematics, finite geometry, functional analysis, summahillly 
theory, complex analysis,quasiconformal analysis, topology end differ¬ 
ential equations. 

The Department of Mathematics and Statistics at the University of 
Auckland is the largest Department of the largest University in New 
Zealand. It Is in the processor boosting Its graduate student enrolments. 
The Deportment has an undergraduate computing laboratory cunenily 
being enlarged and has a collection of Macintosh microcomputers and 
Sun workstations. The Pure Malliematicscollec lion of periodicals in the 
University Library is the best in the country nnd includes a number or 
journals obtained by exchange with the New Zealand Journal of Math¬ 
ematics (formerly known os the Mathematical Chronicle), produced 
locally In collaboration wilh the New Zealand Mathematical Society. 
Commencing salary will be established within llic range NZ$80,080 - 
NZ$94,840 per annum. 

Closing date: 20 November 1992. 


A LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
TOLA), QUALITY MANAGEMENT 


Statistics Unit Vacancy UAC.180 

An ideal candidate would have broad experience in consulting and 
implementation of Total Quality Management (TQM), together with a 
good leaching record and research interests in statistical aspects of 
TQM. Tlic Department welcomes applicants who hnvc at least some of 
ilicxe qualities. Appointing more ihan one perron on a part-time basis is 
a possibility. 

The successful applicant will be required to undertake research and 
develop done rclallonsliips with Industry. 

Commencing snlnry will be established within the range NZ$37,440 - 
NZ$49,088 pernnnum (Lecturer), and NZ$32,000- NZ$60,994 (Senior 
Lecturer). 

Closing data: 30 September 1992. 

Department of Philosophy 


Vacancy UAC.195 

The University seeks applications from candidates of high academic 
standing who have qualifications, experience and ability to provide 
strong academic leadership witliin the Department. Besides being expe¬ 
rienced in University teaching, applicants arc expected to be active in 
research and have a substantial record of research publications. 
Candidates should stale fully the fields of Philosophy within wh Ich their 
particular academic and research interests lie. 

The Department offers a foil range of courses from Bachelors to 
Doctoral level, wilh an enrolment approaching 2000. 

Besides being experienced in University teaching, applicants are expected 
to be active in research and have a substantial record of research applications. 
Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$80,080 - 
NZ$94,840 per annum. 

Closing dale: 30 November 1992. 


Further information. Conditions of Appointment and Method of Appl I- 
cation, should be obtained from the Assistant Registrar, Academic 
Appointments, The University of Auckland, Private Bag 92019, 
Auckland, New Zealand, telephone (64) 9373-7999, fax (64) 9 373-7434. 
Please quote relevant Vacancy Number In all correspondence. 
Three copies of applications should be forwarded to reach the Registrar 
by the closing date specified. 

W B N1COLL, REGISTRAR. 

An Equal Employment Opportunity Employer 
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Faculty of Humanities and Social Sciences 

PROFESSOR IN ASIAN STUDIES 

(lenurable) 

Position No: 145/92 
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Santa Cruz County, California 
ANNOUNCES FACULTY POSITION 
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University of Otago 

Te Whore Wananga o Otago 
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The Universit y 

()!■’ QUliENSI.ANl) 


Bpal opportunliy in omploymenl le University policy 

Foundation Chair in Horticulture 
Department of Plant Production 
(Tenured) 

Hie University of Queensland Gallon College is seeking 10 
irooint a Professor of Horticulture to provide academic and 
reiearch leadership and to assist with administration in the 
Department of Plant Production. This is a new and challenging 
position within the College following consolidation with Hie 
University of Queensland. The position requires a broad, yet 
integrative, vision covering the range of horticultural industries in 
Australasia and, in particular, their contribution to the interna¬ 
tional scene. The appointee will be expected to be a strong 
idvocate interacting with industry and government as well as 
providing dynamic leadership in leaching and applied research. 

Applicants must hold qualifications appropriate to the position 
and demonstrate specific strengths in poitharvest horticulture, in 
addition to fruit and vegetable production or amenity horticulture. 
Experience in tropical and/or sub-troplcil environments will be 
viewed favourably. It is University policy that all permanent 
nwmben of the academic staff of a Department are eligible for 
appointment to its Headship. It is expected that the appointee to 
the Chair will be available for appointment as Head. 

Saitiy is at the Professorial level (SA77 900 per annum). 

Method of application: An original plus three copies of an 
ipplleatlon and resume should be forwarded to: lhe College 
Registrar, The University of Queensland Gallon College, Lawei, 
Queensland, 4343, Australia by 25th September, 1992. 

Applicants in the United Kingdom should lodge one further copy 
with the Appointments Officer, Association of Commonwealth 
Universities, 36 Jordan Square, London, WCIH OPF by the same 


Further Information it available by phoning Associate Professor 
K. Rickert (Hud, Department of Plant Production) on (074) 
601310 or Miss L. Howells (Assistant Personnel Officer) on (074) 
601219. 


’’laremont M cKennarollege 

MU 


Organizational or Social Psychologist 

Ctamont McKenna Cotlogo (CMC) has a (enure track position At the 
tosbmor carty Associate level for an organizational or social psycholo- 



lgy Department of 

wl Curriculum & Instruction 

▼ West Virginia University 

(SEARCH EXTENDED) 

Applications and nominations are Invited tor the position of chairperson ol die 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction, College of Human Resources and 
Education, West Virginia University. This position will offer the successful 
candidate the opportunity to work with a productive and reform-minded 
faculty In redesign of the College's teacher education programs. The Depart¬ 
ment Includes 26 faculty, serving 1000 undergraduate and 600 graduate 
students. It administers programs at the baccalaureate, master's and doctoral 
levels. The teacher education programs work closely with six Professional 
Development Schools which provide the opportunity to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween research and practice. 

EXPECTATIONS FOR THE POSITION 

The Chair is expected to work collaborathrely with faculty on revising and 
restructuring undergraduate and graduate programs: exhibit strong Interper¬ 
sonal skills, communicate closely with faculty, administration, staff students, 
and the public school community; serve as a spokesperson for the Department 
within the College and with external constituent groups and support a high 
standard of teaching, research, sendee, and extramural funding activities with¬ 
in the Department. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Candidates must hold an earned doctorate In a Held of teacher education or a 
related Held and warrant appointment at the associate or lull professor level in 
one of the Department's program areas. Candidates must have at least three 

S rs of public school teaching experience and demonstrated expertise In 
_ ier education teaching, research, service, and administration. 

SALARY 

Negotiable. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


B UNIVERSITY 
TASMANIA 

AUSTRALIA 

Applications are Invited for the following position 

AT LAUNCESTON 



™ow a research Institute In leadership. The person filling this position 
would play on Integral role In the development and eventual administra¬ 
tion of the Institute. 

|J>e candidate should show evidence of an active research program and 
jjjwd be willing to engage undergraduate students In high quality ie- 
*«ren. The teaching load Is Ihre semester dosses Indudlng Organizational 
Psychology, Leadership Theory and Research, and other courses and sem- 
In the candidate's area of Interest. 

CMC b an Independent, highly selective, coeducational, resfdendal liberal 


>j| Virginia Unlvfrally Is an Equal Opportunity. Affirmative Action Employer 
iJ strongly encourage! nominations mid applications of women ami minorities. 


FORT VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 
School of Arts and Sciences 

An IB9U Land-Grant Institution located in Middle Georgia with a student 
population of -MOO. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND ECONOMICS: 
Assistant/Associate Professor of Management: Ph.D. or DBA In Manage¬ 
ment or rulatud field; lull lime college leaching experience anti a strong 
cummilment to leaching excellence, excellent communication and Interper¬ 
sonal skills. 

Inslructar/Asslstant Professor of Business Admlnlstrallon: Earned law de¬ 
gree: full time college teaching experience and a strong commitment to 
leaching excellence, excellent communication and Interpersonal skills. 
Salary: Commensurate with qualifications and experience. 

Application Deadline: August 19, 1992. 

Position Available: Se|itumbcr 1, 1992. 

Send letter nf abdication, rjsumr! and the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers nf three references to Dr. Richard Wilson, Head, Department or 
Business Administration and Economics, 1005 State College Drive, Fort Val¬ 
ley Stale College, fait Valley, GA 31030-9032. 

Current federal law requires identification and eligibility verification prior to 
employment. Only U.S. citizens and aliens authorized to work in lliu United 
Stales may lie employed. 

An Equal Opportunliy, Affirmative Action Employer 



EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY AND A 
SMOKE FREE WORKING ENVIRONMENT IN 
SHARED WORKPLACES ARE UNIVERSITY POLICY 


s!ar£! Uemont Colleges, the oldest educational consortium in the United 





Please send resume, statement 


Mi. Caihv Malo 
Job Serv. Prog. & Tech. Supp. 
Tcnn. Dept, of Employment Sec. 
Nashville. Tennessee 37245-1200 
TN 1402818 
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Search Reopened 

Thu Professional Writing; Division is now accepting applications for the 
senior-level position uf Chairperson. Thu Chairperson reports to the Offices of 
the Dean of Faculty and Curriculum and iso member of the President's 
Council. This is a twelve-month position. 

The Division includes six departments- Commercial Arranging, Composition, 
Film Scoring Harmony, Jazz Composition and Songwriling. Tne Division 
offers over one hundred different courses by sixty-eight faculty members 
serving over three hundred students enrolled in 1(5 various majors. The 
Harmony, Arranging jnd Cum posit ion departments, additionally, offer 
required courses for all of the College's 2600 students, including courses in 
conducting, counterpoint, traditional harmony, jazz'pop harmony, arranging 
and music history. 


Chairperson 



Reporting to the division chair are six department chairs, two assistant 
department chairs and a four-person office staff. As a senior academic leader, 
the division chair Is expected to provide vision and leadership for the col¬ 
lege's second largest division. The successful candidate's previous experien¬ 
ces and ongoing activity in the writing profession should enable him/her to 
evaluate the changing demands for writing professionals and relate the 
impact of those demands to the effectiveness of the division's programmatic 
offering; establish appropriate goals for the division; develop annual division 
budget requests; recruit and maintain faculty for effective divisional teaching; 
and with (lieadvice of the department chairs and faculty, formulate div¬ 
isional policies, procedures and standards. 

The successful candidate must possess; solid musical education as evidenced 
by an earned advanced degree and/or equivalent professional training; dem¬ 
onstrated skills In leadership management, evaluation and planning m an 
educational setting; strong and effective communication and interpersonal 
skills; established credentials as a composer and/or arranger teaching and/or 


administrative experience in a college setting; familiarity with technology as 
it related to professional writing; ability to identify and establish appropriate 
musical and educational direction; a broad stylistic musical orientation; criti¬ 
cal understanding and an acceptance of diversity In contemporary (jazz, rock, 
pop, concert) music forms; and a proven commitment to excellence approp¬ 
riate for senior level leadership in a division whose educational mission is 
practical training in arranging and composition for today's professional musi¬ 
cian. Salary commensurate with qualifications. 

Berklce College of Music Is a private, four-year institution with an educa¬ 
tional mission of practical career preparation in the various styles of today's 
professional music world. The 300 or more internationally respected faculty 
work with 2600 students from 75 countries and the US. 

Mease send resume, three letters of recommendation and any supportive 
background materials with tetter of application by October 15, ITO for an 
August 1°93 stalling date or sooner it (he chosen candidate is available. 




Send all materials to: 
Professional Writing Chair 
Search Committee 
Dept. C 

Office of the Dean of Faculty 
Berklee College of Music 
1140 Boylaton Street 
Boston, MA 02215 

An E^uilOppurtunHy Employrr 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


l&l— 

iflni 


nr* Vit- a 


Dakota Stale University is liv.ilcd In Mail in m. Suulli Dakuln, a|ipiiiximaldy SO mllM 
nurthwcU of Skiux Kith In Ihv m ml hem J.iki- region nf Iho htdlir. 

Submlta letter of ■pnllrdllini, vita, jiuI names, jdilraws, and telephone numbers cl 
threei rotciuiwva to Chnti, SpeiiM IMucalliui St\m.h, l»AnM Stale University, Madi¬ 
son, SHSTtM 2; fox (60S) 2 VhS 5|6. or via Uli Niff to I'ATWta SONET. Consideration d 
applications will begin Oc tuber I, 1W2 nml will i-iuiilnne milJ the position Is HIM. 
Storting date to January 1, |«M. 

Dlubk 1 J applicants otv Invited In lilenllfy ony ,ni iinuiiiHl.il him required In the appH- 
cation pnxeu. DSU lx an e>|ii.i| iiji|H>riiinily i-mpluyer 



AIRFRAME & POWERPLANT 
TRAINING INSTRUCTOR 


American Trans Air - Aviation Training Academy, North 
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Saddleback Community College District 

Saddtaback Collage One Semester Sabbatical Leave Replacement 


VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITY 

Virginia Commonwealth University announces the following faculty and administrative positions. A compre¬ 
hensive urban public institution enrolling nearly 20,000 students, the university is composed of twelve schools, 
one college and u one-thousand bed hospital located In Richmond, Virginia, 

Unless otherwise noted, appointments are subject to renewal, and application deadline is September 25, 
tW2. Administrative positions and Medical College of Virginia Campus faculty positions are 12-month 
appointments commencing on July I; Academic Campus faculty positions are for the academic year begin¬ 
ning August 16. 

A detailed position description and list of desiredlreqnired qualifications may be obtained by uririri# the 
contact person at the department, school and campus address indicated. 

Pharmacology and Toxicology Department:, 

Academic Camp^chamm,. V*frh UOMHI .“ff 

School or Business postdoctoral experience in CNS pna 

Marketing Department: Asslslant Professor—tenure track position 

starting fall of 1991 Candidates must have a doctoral degree in ***) “ prior research experience xmji 

Marketing (or be ADD with an expected completion dale by pathways and brum site studies, triusj 


28000 Marguerite Parkway, Mission Viejo. CA 92692-3699 
(714) 682-4650; 24-HOUR JOB LINE: (714) 682-4862 
SaddlBback Community Collega District Is an Affirmative Action, 
Equal Opportunity Employer and acllvely seeks tho candidacy ot 
women, ethnic minorities, persona with disability, and Vietnam era 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 
FACULTY 


Teach oompuler science courses. REQUIRED: Knowledge ol 
iwpmmlng languages such as PASCAL, C, PL/1, COBOL, BASIC 
and ASSEMBLY, Ph.O. In oompuler science or closely retaied areas 
pffiftfred; A.B.D. In computer science wllh degree completed by 
•mw 1993 considered. Experience In operating syalemB, computer 
OTPhlra, compUe design, data communication, oompuler network, 
*oware engineering and data base management desired, 
tank and salary dependent upon qualifications for this tenure- 
track position. 

Paterson College, on a 250-acre suburban campus 20 
rate from New York City, Is 'an accredited elate college offering SO 
wbrgraduale and graduate programs. WPC la an ailirmatlve 
vMxVoqual opportunity employer. 

Applications will be accepted until (he position is tilled. Please 
«iWlttWiv1taelo: 

DR. ARIA CHEO, Chair 

__ , Department of Computer Science 

aiDr WILLIAM PATERSON COLLEGE 
Drawer DD 


© 


August 1993) and demons!rated teaching and research skills in 
two or more of the following areas: Consumer Behavior, Manage¬ 
rial Marketing, Channels, Promotion, and Marketing Research. 
Excellent urafnnd written communication skills are also required. 
The School of Business is fully accredited at both the undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate levels. Application deadline: October 15. 1992. 
Contact Dr. Frank Franzak, Box 4000. 

Medical College of Virginia Campus—Richmond, VA 23298-0001 

Nurse Anesthesia Department: Full lime positions available in Master 
of Science in Nurse Anesthesiology Program. CRNA, mini¬ 
mum of one year's comprehensive experience, appropriate 
master’s degree required. Experience working In a culturally 
diverse setting preferred. Contact Chairman. Box 226, or Fax 
tfsurod to (804) m-0581. 

Pastoral Care Department-Program of Patient Counseling: CPE su¬ 
pervisor sought as fourth faculty member of the Program of 
Patient Counseling. Responsibilities: supervise extended CPE 
programs, direct minority recruitment and education programs, 
serve on Interdisciplinary health care teams, coordinate pasto¬ 
ral care and minority ministry activities in the hospital. Certifl- 
cntlon hs ACRE supervisor or equivalent leaching credentials, 
required. Fellow, or Fellow-eligible, of College of Chaplains 
required. Doctoral degree desired. Experience working in a 
culturally diverse sotting highly preferred. Send rdsumd to the 
Rev. J. Luther Maunoy, Jr,, Chnirnum, Box 664. 

Physical Therapy Department: Full-time, nnn-lenure track position 
available for individual with expertise in cardiopulmonary phys¬ 
ical therapy. A major responsibility is to teach cardiopulmonary 
physical therapy In an entry level master of science physical 
therapy program and help develop a hospital based cardiopul¬ 
monary treatment program. A doctoral degree, licensed or be¬ 
come eligible for licensure In VA as n physical therapist, certifi¬ 
cation ns a program director from the American College of 
Sports Medicine, experience leaching students in a multi-cultur¬ 
al university medical center, and demonstrated scholarly 
achievement in areas of expertise are required. Salary and rank 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. Application 
deadiino: September 15, 1992. Apply to Dr. Otto Payton, 
Chair, Soarch Committee, Box 224. 

School of Basle Health Sciences 

Biochemistry Department: Assistant Profossor-lcnuro eligible for Bio- 
chomlslry and Molecular Biophysics. Incumbent will establish a 
program of scholarly research in an area of mummatlan molccu- 
lur genetics, molecular or cellular biology. Expertise In an area 
related to studies In the genetics of development, nucleic acid- 
protcln Interactions, post-transcriptional control mechanisms, 
and/or transgenic techniques is particulnriy welcome. Partici¬ 
pate in the lunching programs of the Department by assisting in 
the training of postdoctoral scholars and graduate students und 
lecturing to an extent determined by tho Chairman. Candidates 
must have u Ph.D. or equivalent in mpleculnr biology, bio¬ 
chemistry, biology or related medical discipline, with a mini¬ 
mum uf I wo yearn of post-doctoral training in research related 
to the area of molecular genetics, molecular or cellular biology 
thul Is supported by on nppropriatc record of publications and 
presentations. Musi demonstrate the potential for development 
of an independent program of scholarly research In an area 
relevant to ongoing programs in the School of Basic Health 
Sciences. Incumbent expected to participate In an Interdisci¬ 
plinary program in molecular genetics, molecular or cellular 
Biology. Candidates should send a copy of their curriculum 
vitae, a description of their research plan, and letters from 3 
references to Dr. Robert K. Yu, Chair, Search Committee, Box 
614. 

Human Oenellcs Department; Assistant Professor-tenure-track posi¬ 
tion. Specialization In the area(s) of Quantitative, Behavioral 
and Population Oenellcs. The successful applicant should hold 
a doctoral degree with particular emphasis in one or more olthe 
above areas and at Inail 2 yearn of post-doctoral research and 
teaching experience along with a commensurate record of pub- 
Heat Ion. He/she will bo expected to participate in the depart¬ 
mental leaching in his/her areas of expertise, te supervise pad* 
uale students, and to play a major role In establishing an Inde¬ 
pendent research program In the application of twin and family 
studies to the genetic analysis of human phenotypes and their 
development, biiuresled applicant* should submit their curricu¬ 
lum vitae and three references by October 31, 1992 to Dr. 
Lindon J. Eaves, Box 3. 

Microbiology and Immunology Department; Assistant Professor^len- 
ure-track position. Individual with expertise in one or more 
areas of contemporary immunobiology, including ceUular or 
molecular Immunology, immunogeneUca or Imraunodiemistry 
Is being soughs. Applicant! must hold a Ph.D. 
degree and have at least 2 years of productive postjloctond 
experience. Successful applicants expected to develop and 
maintain strong, grant-supported independent tesewch pro¬ 
gram including training of 8™jl^ 

Participation u graduate and professional level teaching and 
service activities is required. Candidates should submit a state¬ 
ment of research Interests, a curriwIumvUae.sndlhe names 
and addresses of three referenew by October 15.1992 to Dr. 


postdoctoral experience in CNS pharmacology. Musi possess 
research funding and peer-reviewed scholarly publications, as 
well as prior research experience with assessment of spinal pain 
pathways and brain site studies. Must have background to tench 


Sepiemher 15, 1992 to D. Caine, Box 613. 

Phannucology A Toxicology Department: Assistant Professor—ten¬ 
ure-truck. Applicants must have a Ph.D. or in equivalent and at 
least four years of relevant postdoctoral research experience. 
Requires ability to leach In graduate and professional schools 
and to secure research funding; outstanding record of research 
accomplishments and scientific reputation; experience training 
graduates and/or postgraduates; and an ahility to function well 
in a multidisciplinary environment. Of great interest arc those 
with backgrounds in moleculnr biological techniques and associ¬ 
ated data processing und analysis. Semi curriculum vitae, letter 
of research interests and three Idlers of reference by Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1992 to B. Caine, Box 613. 

School of Medicine 

Anesthesiology Department .-Research Assistant. Incumbent will assist 
in designing and developing epidemiologic studies with clinical 
anesthesia data involving aver 150,000 anesthetics. This wuukl 
include subsetting the data for other reports and studies. The 
successful candidate must have a BS in a health care field from 
an accredited university. The candidate should be familiar wllh 
anesthetic methods, drugs and techniques, surgical diagnoses 
and operative procedures. The candidate should also have ex¬ 
tensive experience in the use of computer systems to analyze 
multiple data bases. Knowledge or computer networks desir¬ 
able. Supervisor and/or (caching experience preferred. Send 
letter with CV and references to Francis R. Kane, Ph.D., Box 
541. 

Family Practice Department: Two positions available til the Assistant 
nnd/or Associate Professor level. Seek candidates interested in 
developing, implementing, and practicing In a new family prac¬ 
tice clinical site within an academic health sciences center. Ad¬ 
ditionally. these faculty will be involved in medical student and 
family practice residcnl education and the development of oth¬ 
er cllnicnl sites- Applicants mart have expertise in practice man¬ 
agement and DC/BE in Family Practice. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Contact David W. Maryland, M.D., Box 251. 

Pathology Department: Associate Director of Clinical Microbiology. 
Seek applications from Ph.D. or M.D. clinical microbiologist! 
to sbarc in (he direction of a full service CHnJcal Microbiology 
Laboratory. The associate director will assist in directing the 
virology, chlnmydiology, bacteriology, mycobaclcriology, my- 

S nnd serology laboratories. Additional responsibilities 
leaching microbiology to medical, denial and graduate 
students, and laboratory aspects of Infectious Disease to resi¬ 
dents and follows. The associate director will develop an active 
basic and/or applied research program. The level of academic 
appointment will depend on quail Deal to ns. ABMM-AAM or 
M-ABP certification or eligibility required. A detailed job de¬ 
scription will bo provided to all applicants. Applications should 
include curriculum vitae with names of three references and 
sent to Harry P. Dalton, Ph.D., Chairmnn, Search CommllKw, 
Box 597. 

Psychiatry Department: Position available for Academic Psychiatrist to 
work In Ambulatory Care Services. Duties include patient cam, 
leaching, research, and administration at community mental 


Mark McCormick, M.D., Box 253. 

Psychiatry Department: Psychiatric Genet lot Program recruiting Ph.D. 
In genetics, psychology or Most at with concentration in human 
biometrical genetics to participate In ongoing research. Will 
supervise and provide stat. advice for data analytic aspects of 
several studies; will develop Independent research interests in 
Btatlslical/epldcmlologlc aspects of psych, genetics. Experience 
In statistical genelics/genel. epidemiology, sophistication with 
gtruc. equation modeHng as applied to twin and twin-family 
design], and research experience In psychopathology requited. 
Application deadline: October I, 1992. Send CV to Kenneth 
Readier, M.D., Box 710. 

Surgery Department: Research Assistant. BSN with VA Licensure; 
critical care nursing experience, knowledge of clinical research 
procedures; master's degree preferred or equivalent experi¬ 
ence. Contact H. David Relnes, Box 475. 

Hospital Administration 

Nursing Services: Associate Director of Nursing Research and Devel¬ 
opment, Administrative Faculty Position. Provide research end 
administrative leadership for nursing. The Departments include 
Nursing Staff Development, Nursing Research, Nursing Quali¬ 
ty Assurance, the Center lor Continuing Nunlng Education 
and the Center for Patient Education. Reports to the Director 
of Nursing. Requires MSN, experience in the management of a 
Staff Development Department in a university setting, and cur¬ 
rent teaching experience and thorough knowledge of the re¬ 
search process. Doctoral preparation and current experience 


tfon deadline is September 8,1992. 
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Bmvw Department of Hnn°h"t Phy.ltol Educillon 

IB 1M JXJ School of Education 

-»* *™- 

Education. ThofaodJvU bl'" ^ ! Ils F°S r4m ■" 1 leai0i * Physical 
■ Hendon on Uio Smce J^prognm by focuslngmora 

-tavo.op™„,of h "P«“*•»“» 

community service acdvlllcs ji we ii f. -If?®furthering university and 
CondnunUon of ft. cdld.trt 

opm.prtm^Smt, JSSShJiilSSlSa 

of wefdie.ri..,. Ad / I ^“““”^ , ^ , >™*"f"««*loll»nou 
“I cducadon, bUmedianlca, ««reli. ! btodSS^^ l, >PO'Ura<il d ns, | >h]f , |. 
desirable. Candidates must havp . n ““"“"difry, or health promotion are 

s»asr,»«==ra 

^SSaSSsassscsE 

call my «3 mISl cSS2 r ^ *>»«■* ««!» YorktM44-2 W 

him vita, and al least threo references. Sidai^ crarunmnjn^vdihw^ioftenet 
Syracua* Univanliy u in Equal Opportunity/AfflnnaiKfi Ante* EmpJcyer. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Audiology and Speech Sciences 
Announces a Position Opening for 

DEPARTMENT HEAD 

piSISSL 1grants P^red. Consideraiion will be given lo candidates 
y^ose interests a/e compaUbfe wllh any of the areas represented in ^ 

la™ Linguistics. The Head wld be responsible tor administering a 

prepares students hr the Bachelor's, Master's, and PtJ) 
degrees, leading lo careers In either clinical practice or research. 
Twelve-month position at Ihe rank of Full Professor begins July 1, 1993. 
l W>, 'S U< J 1 nS re £ eived Prior to September 20, 1992 will be Riven preferential 
consideration, but applications will be accepted until the posIlionTs filled. 

So & r jS^9mi??r^li rr & vft ?S a , J,d ih ' ec letters recommenda. 

ftwfui Unlvcnlly h in EqiuJ Opporfunlfy, Afflmutlvc Aclhm EmployM. 
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GararigntMdfenn^liZ' 
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■ewuwwln Ohio or eligibility fhr the <S^Umou» 



CLAYTON STATE COLLEGE 

A Sonlor Collogi of tha Uolnrolty Byntom of HcoTgl. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Asaociate Profeasor of Marketing 

£S53S 5SS:g'c’uteiro MS,M ln ft**** 

taKng. nwtlinva olgSmlt'iIJ,^^ 

onacrata superior teaching ff. ^ martetlng. Must dam- 
Beghmlng Data; Fall Quarter, 1893 
Salary; CampetltivB. 

wn ‘ ba BOD0 P t0d until Oecembar 31 1893 
™&i*sss=K n " ■ rta * - ■'« - *■ current 
Norman G. Oolesbv 
□esn, School of Busnass 
Clayton State Coltaoe 
«, _ Morrow, GA 302BQ 

issr™ 1 'nS^"hSSss"£56 M.^ssErssas 


THE FLETCHER JONES PROFESSORSHIP 

far ■»*•»« a 

*[™tal t"? ®»di Iubbh 

wll be a scholar with a strong track record In bothISJtfcj 
Claremont McKenna College Is an Inderwnrtent- m ki. 4ndreMa «iv 
cattonal. residential liberal ruts colleieernohuhtaSS* coedit, 

nomlcs. CMC Is a member of T^e flarSKnHffi aw * L mm *nt ande*. 
rtonal consortium In the United SWes. CoUe S«. the oldest «h£ 
Nominations and applications dosing date Is Janurny |, , 993 
Submit rdsumd and letter of application to: 

Professor Marc Massoud 
aareraont McKenna College 
S00 L 9th Sheet 
Claremont, CA 91711-6400 

°"-***' 


gottsmtog 

International Relations 

fheDepartment al Political Seletice Invito, application.lets 
oaoc 5?* ' "' b8 B innln B tall semester, 1993. ganbls 
Sllrf " B . U,, °“ “ ,,dmllol » <“<1 experience; Ihsu 
qnn llW for a snnlor ponltlon am especially snooumoJio 
apjihn The applicant should specialise In International txdllh 

St.T.TIo S'T';: lncl , Udln > SSm 

" y - Tta Collngs In commlttod lo building ntrang 

EmSSItaJ P “ b ° PoM 7 a,ld Blobal ,ludl “ and 31 blS 


!y lrom ol | ,. , d | . cl p | | n ... Gettysburg Coltage I. a hiiiJy m 
“7? ™“ “■tag* located within an hour and u hall 
rft h WPnhtaglonfBalllmore area. It In an equal opptutunlly 
to^molv ’ «“ Cl tr n ,' mploy “ r: women and mlnurillesmn urgri 
apply. Applleatlonn mcnlveH hv — wi.c ...m l. 
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A CLARKE 

COLLEGE 


SEARCH REOPENED 

The Clarke College 
and Teagle Foundation 
Minority ABD Scholars Program 

ki 1990, the Tcagh. 1 Foundation granted Clarke College funds lu award four 
arpointments over a four year perlixl lo Krailuale students wlio liave complclal 
(oursewark in a doctoral program. Now In llte second year of die program. 
Cfirte seeks graduate scholars for the 1992-93 academic year to le.ich up (o 
hw courses per semester and spend at least half lime working on Iheir JisscrLv 
bons. Oarke College is a Catholic liberal arts institution loc.Tted in Dubuque, 
kwa. 

fltldi: Application lor teaching In any discipline represented on campus or In 
coureeling is welcome. Some preference will be given lo applicants In Hie areas 
^psychology, nursing, education and communication. Stipend is $19,000 per 
yen. The grant requires that Ihe successful applicant will teach nne year at 
Clarke upon the completion of the dissertation for each year in which the 
stipend fc> awarded. 

Ugjbillty; Minority students who have completed their graduate coursework by 
|uly 1,1992. The primary criterion for selection is evidence of excellent teach¬ 
ing. 

Application materials: Send rfisumij and letter of application and request three 


Learning Skills Diagnostician 
__ Search Re-opened 


The Learning Skills Diagnostician Is responsible for the develop¬ 
ment, organization and delivery of the institution's assessment 
ry*terns. Duties include administration and interpretation of 
standardized teste, diagnostic testing, prescription for training 
academic advisement, maintenance of records and monitoring 
of student progress. 

Cmddata must possess strong interest in the use of measure¬ 
ment to support Instructional activities. A Master's degree re- 
specializing in I sam¬ 
itesting of Education 
strong background and interest in research; diagnosis and 
prescription background required. Experience may be substi¬ 
tuted lor educational requirement 
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associate or full professor 
POSITION IN BUSINESS POLICY 
Edwin L. Cox School of Business 
Southern Methodist University 

asrsiss 

iSSggsar— 


suj'Wrence 

UNIVERSITY 

American Politics/African-American Politics 

The Department iif Guverruiu-nt al St. Lawrence University Invites applica¬ 
tions for a tenure track position in American Politics with a specialization In 
African-American Minority politics. Candidates should be prepared to 
teach introductory sections of American Politics and upper-division courses 
In African-American Politics. The teaching load Is three courses per semes¬ 
ter. Candidates who are ABD will be cunsidercd, Lmt Ph.D. is preferred. 
Appointment is at Ihe rank of Instructor or Assistant Professor depending 
upon completion uf degree reiiuiremcnts. Salary isconipetitive. Priority wID 
be given to applications received by December 1. Iw2. St. Lawrence Is 
looking to recruit faculty who can contribute to a multicultural curriculum 
and a diverse faculty, we strongly encourage candidates who have these 
strengths to apply. 

Candidates should send a letter of application, a curriculum vitae, refer- 
enivs, graduate sclioul tmnsi'ripl, teaching evaluations (if available), and 
examples nt scholarship lu: 

Seardi Committee Chair 
Department of Government 
5t. Lawrence Unlvcnlly 
Canton, New York 136T7 

SI. Iniivivnv t/nimsily is committed to fostering multicultural diversity in its 
/iirtdly. fluff, shulciil body ami program* of instruction. As an Equal Omwtunl- 
ty, Affirmalhv Action employer, we specifically encourage np/it/catkins from 
women, minorities and prrsoiis with disabilities. 


Norwalk Community College 
Norwalk State Technical College 



Bespomlburnaa include teaching and related academia preparation ol as- 
■igned ctasaei. course developmont. end student academic advising. Ap- 
pllcante must have a Bachalor’e degree In the discipline plus 3 years' 

• Electrical Engineering Technology 
• Computer Systems Technology 
• Mathematics/Science 
■ Civil Engineering Technology 
• Data Processing 

Starting bite; August 27. 1992 

STUDENT SERVICES POSITIONS 


Director of Academic & 

Career Counaellng 

ReaponsJbillliei Include the planntng. supervision and delivery of student 
services In ihe Academic and Career Counseling Center Applicants must 
have a Mutar'e degree plus 3 to B yearn at re Fated experience 

Academic & Student 
Development Counselor 

ReaporvalhHKlea include the edminlstration oMlte Student AcitvUea Program 
and Its associated functions. Applicant! mu« have a Master's degree plus 

2 to 6 years ol ntated experience. 

Student Development Assistant 

(WellneaB-FItnesa-Student Activities) 

Responsibilities Include assisting In various (uncifons of the 8ludsnt Ac- 
itvHies Oltice and In Ihe I it nan sin let la and wellness programs. App Hearts 
must have a Bachelor's degree plus 1 to 3 yearn of related experience. 
Starling Dele: Aupucl 24, 1902 

TO APPLY: Send ■ letter of Intent, resume, iraneoript* end names of 

3 references to: Anile Schmidt, Director ot Human Resources, Norwalk 
Community Cottage, 1S8 Rlsharde Ave., Norwalk, CT 0SBE4. 
Applications must be pcifmsrirad by August.1882. 

NCCINSTC la an affirm stive uvoriAquaJ oopoitu nity employs i mil. Prole cted 



MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

, Head Volleyball/ 
Tennis Coach 


MusUnsum Calleye seeks Head VoDeyball/Tennli Coach to continue devel¬ 
oping and enhancing the women's volleyball and tennis program. 
Muskingum CoDege Is an NCAA Hi liberal arts InsUtutlon located on 215 ncros 
in a ou then stem Ohio and a member ol Ihe Ohio Athletic Conference The 
vofleyboD program Is an annual contender Tor conference championships and 
NCAA post-season play. The tennis program Is a low-key program (hat sdlt 
needs development. 

Raying experience in coflega volleyball required, coaching experience pre¬ 
ferred. Mailer's Degree preferred. Tennis experience preferred but-not re¬ 
quired. One-year, full-(true Interim position- Interested candidates should fax 
pertinent Information to: 

Donna Newbury 





















































































































































































































Search Re-Opened 
LEWIS-CLARK STATE COLLEGE 
DIVISION OF STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 
announcing 

DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF STUDENT LIFE 

Qualifications. Master's In College Student Person¬ 
nel Administration or related Held required; Doctor¬ 
ate In same Held or related Held preferred. Three 
years supervisory experience required In such areas 
as orientation, residence life, advising, counseling. 
Ruponslbllltlesi Personally responsible for orlen- 
tatlon activities, residence life fiscal management, 


ley perry Charfwyok-Haa- 

of text end Image fifes Also ®!? pld| y'O™ w,n 0 number 

‘ the Unlvaral 


Jr." ujlZ — ., WUC| , residence lire, mtra- 

r jr o"' testing. Some responsibility for 
504 activities. Reports to Vice President for Student 
Development and member of division management 
tMm. Salary Is competitive. Start date In September 

» be accepted until position Is filled, 
r i/c 4 t w b ? cons ldered Immediately upon re- 



§®S Library of Michigan 

Assistant Director, 
Public Services 

Ub ™*y o f Michigan Is a dynamic state 
library serving the legislature, state government anrf 
the general public both directly and through * 1 ™ 
iride networking. The Libnny serves a diverse 
clientele through a research collection of 56 minim, 
items, including major collections of state and 
federal documents, Michigan topics, genealoav 
newspapers, and public administration. S7 ' 

The Library Is presently seeking an 
praactive individual with strang admlrSS“™ d 
management skills to supervise public service staff os 
Xns^reT"^" 9,ana ^ s ^ s ood coordination of 

SL5.36-S22.06 per hour (approx. 
benefits"* 45 ' 881 <mnUal ^ plus cxcelle nt fringe 

Qualifications: Masters degree in Library 
or Information Science from an ALA accredited 
program. Minimum of three years experience in 
reference services. Minimum of three years supervi- 
jop' Ex P erienc e in government docu¬ 

ments highly desirable. 

d persons should submit a resume to Ms. 

RoWn VanAlsdne, Personnel Officer, Library of 
Michigan, 717 West Allegan, P.O. Box 30007, 
Lansing, MI 48909 by 5:00 p.m„ August 28,1992. 


LAMAR-ORANGE 

COORDINATOR OF ADMISSION SERVICES 

communrty coUeoe componeSiheLS^i^. i^^-Kcredfted, 






RESIDENT DIRFrmp 

bm.SU gf* Prcftmd '»■*«“ 

ASISMTdirector 
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University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champalgn 

t Student Financial Aid 

vSS&sd?# Administrator 


OfHce of Student Financial Aid 


xboninatJons and applications are Invited for three jwsltlons of Student 
jjJyndaJ Aid Administrator of the Office of Student Financial Aid. 
DMnonslbOtles common to all three positions are. Must be able to pro- 
vhfcadvlce and counsel to all clients of the office, In person, by telephone, 
or through written correspondence. Will be expected to be knowledge¬ 
able about an major student aid programs. Will be responsible forsupeivfs- 
ki* and coordinating all major student aid programs. Will be responsible 
supen/lslng and coordinating the staff efforts required to carry out 
oroKram responsibilities. Will educate all staff regarding the programs they 
are nsponslDle for. Will develop a through knowledge of legislation gov- 
wring financial aid programs and need analysis methodology. Be able to 
exercise professional judgment when financial aid program guidelines do 
not seem to adequately address a specific situation. Represent the Office 
of Student Financial Aid on Institution, state or federal advisory commit¬ 
tees or at professional conferences or workshops. 

Responsibilities Specific lo Each Position: 

1, Student Financial Aid Administrator • Educational Opportunity Pro- 
nan). Has responsibility Tar administration of supplemental services 
offered by the Office to students participating In the campus Educa¬ 
tional Opportunity Program. 

2, Student Financial Aid Administrator ■ Veterans Affairs. Has responsi¬ 
bility for administration of services for veterans applying for Veterans 
Educational benefits. 

]. Student Financial Aid Administrator - Law/Education. Has responsl- 
WSties for sendees for students in the College of Law. Also administers 
a duster of programs for students pursuing a career In education. 

Hie minimum qualifications common to ail three positions are a Bachelor's 
degree required with a Master's degree preferred, and experience In 
financial aid counseling or administration. 

Slimy Is commensurate with experience, with starting date as soon as 

In order to receive full consideration, nominations and applications should 
be postmarked by September 18. Materials should be submitted toi 
lacquellne L Bowman 
Chairperson, Consultative Committee 


Champaign, IL 61820-5780 
Telephone: Z 17-244-20Z4. 

The University of Illinois Is an Affirmative Action. 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


SAINT PETER’S COLLEGE 
DIRECTOR OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

Vn-Wu^i* *) Jesuit, Catholic Institution with a 120-yrnr presence in northern New Jersey, across the river from downtown New 

in/iihii' i !“j s n n ? nil »ntluns and applications for the positUm uf Director of Institutional Resennli. Saint Peter’s College Is a libend arts 
institution which oilers 34 liacca] aureate degree programs In various nren* of the Immunities, sutlnl sciences, milnrul sciences, untl business. 
The Dirpetor of ImtitiitionRl Research Is n full-time administrator who reports directly to the Assistant to the President lor Planning With the 
nnpravfll ol tho Assistant to the President fur Planning, the Director of Institutional Research establishes which research projects are to he 
ffiven priority and what timetables are to be followed. 

{&lu^ fU | 10,l ?. nil,st * iil '* 11 l C a bachelor's dogree; a muster’s degree in a relevant Reid Is preferred. Candidates should have had experience In 
Maher education research and possess strong research skills Including » kiiuwlcdgr of statistics and of appropriate software ana data base 
irarrartve Fomi SO,m ” ” ,lerperSonn an “ organizational skills, and the nhillty to L-omimmlcatc Information efenrly In numerical, graphical, and 

Responsibilities include) 

I. Designing and executing Institutional research studies and serving as n clearinghouse for instHiiliuna! surveys. 

“■ Research, verifying, mid analyzing consistent statistical data about tho cnllage. 

. Vo 1 !, i Pf e l ,nrll 'f? me responses to annual external reports such ns IPEDS, college guides, institutional profiles, and so on. 

4. Obtaining and anulyzing tho quantitative dntu needed far strategic planning, covering but not limited to areas such as institutional 
characteristics, enrollments, retention and attrition, giadiiation rales, outcomes, and stalling, 
o .\, radu,;I,1 8 distributing nn annual Institutional Fact-Fad. 

re P° r1s fo disseminate the results of research studies designed to support thedetislun-maklng process and policy formulation of the 
SALARYi Commensurate with the candidate's qualifications and experience. 

Applications should be postmarked no later than September 17,1092, and include ft cover letter, i£sum6,and the names, addresses and phone 
numbers of three references. Send to: 


2461 Kennedy Boulevard 
Jersey City. Nj 07306 

Saint Peter's College is an Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. It does 
religion or creed, national origin, physical handicap or veterans status. 


t discriminate on the basis of sex, marital status, 


JV MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

Assistant Basketball/ 
Head Soccer Coach 


ue developing and enhancing the women's soccer program and assist the 
nationally prominent basketball program. 

Muskingum College Is an NCAA 111 liberal ails Institution located on 215 acres 
In southeastern Ohio and a member of the Ohio Athletic Conference. The 
basketball program Is nationally prominent Including a national runner-up 
finish in 1991. The soccer program Is a relatively new program that is still In 
developing phases. 

A college degree, basketball playing and coaching experience are required. 
Soccer expertise can be developed niter hire. Nine-month, full-time contracL 


Women's Athletic Director 
Recreation Center 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, OH 45762 
FAX: (614) 826-8404 
or cell Donne Newberry all 


Counselor 

Northern Illinois University Is looking for a counselor for Its CHANCE Pro¬ 
gram: providing academic and personal guidance to undaigraduate students 
admitted lo the university through Educational Service* and Programs. This 
entry-level position provide* a wide array of support services to students 
through Individual counseling and small groups/workshops. Counselor* also 
participate In the recrultmenWJdmtakjns process. Informational presentations 
to parents, and summer orientation. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Master's degree In counseling or student personnel; ex¬ 
perience working In youth services, high school or caUege-fevnl counseling/ 
advising. Experience working with min Dll ty/sducation ally underprepared stu¬ 
dents seeking higher education preferred. Candidate must be bUlngual/bfeul- 
turalin Spanish. 

DEADLINE: September 1,1992. Anticipated starting date; October 1,1992. 
To apply, send r&umd. letter of application, Jtow recent fetters of refer¬ 

ence to: Mr. Uroy A, MilcheD, Director of CHANCE. Educational Services 
and Programs, Northern Illinois University, DeKaib, IL 60116. Northern Mi- 
note University Is strongly committed lo tne principles of Equal Opportunity, 
Affirmative Action, Htta K, Section 504. 


H; 


3ch< )ol 


Assistant or Associate Director 
Harvard Law School Fund 

Harvard Law School seeks a highly motivated individ¬ 
ual with direct fundraising experience to assume a 
critical position In the Fund, a major component of 
the School's five-year, $150 million comprehensive 
campaign. With both class and program responsibility, 
the selected professional will recruit, manage, and 
maintain close personal comact with high-level. 
alumni volunteers to Identify prospects, coordinate 
solicitations, produce communications, and develop 
other fundraising strategies. Havel and close interac¬ 
tion with other Development Office departments will 
be required. 


of 2 years' direct fundraising experience (background 
within a private institution of higher education 
strongly preferred), and outstanding Interpersonal, 
presentation, and writing skills. Applicants with 4 + 
years* appropriate experience will be considered for 
the associate level. 

Competitive salary commensurate with experience; 


Harvard Law School, Personnel Office, Langdcll 100, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. Harvard University upholds a 
commitment to Affirmative Action and Equal Oppor¬ 
tunity. Women and minorities encouraged to apply- 

Harvard University 


DIRECT 

O 

R 

HAN SCHOOL DIST 

RI< 

:t advocacy 

!^_P^opfe-oriented Director sougf 

it for 

the National School Boards 


Educ 

Imp 

jrion. Director will seive as 
foment programming, draft 


Alamo Community College District 
LIBRARIAN 

ALA-accredlted Master’s degree In Library Bolenoa. Two year's experi¬ 
ence with library systems. NOTI8 preferred; working of MARC Jo rm ala 
and national standards for bibliographic raoorda. Desire familiarity 
and experience with microcomputers, minicomputer® software net¬ 
works, ollent-eervar application! and telecommunications eyatams. 
Some evening/weekendpublic services rotation required. Applicants 
who previously applied for the Librarian (SAC) full-time faculty posi¬ 
tion which dosed March 13,1892 need not resubmit as consideration 
will be given to qualifying applicants. Salary consistent with Board 
Approval. 

Submit application and/or resume, legible copies of qualifying doeu- 
ments/tranacrlptsA 5 references by August 28,1992. Please submit to: 
Alamo Community College District 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEPARTMENT 
811 W. Houston Street 
8an Antonio, Texas 78207-3033 
EEQ/AA 
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Departmental Director 

Communications and Oonor Relations 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
OFFICE OF DEVELOPMENT 

" * Vlw I'm™* o( 

BACKGROUND 

T Je Univeraiy of Minnesota Foumtaiion scves as Ihe cemral develaoieeni 

ftSS"™“- Ih «R>u«tal.nI "non'pmlftcCE 

J*., c Ji r POrallon farmed in 1962 la encourage private supDort fn, the Univrv- 
amlhulfH l ^ I ^ uall ' | r ° un darlori5. and corporations are used to create 
SBfS a - a * n e *«llence in the University's teaching, research and 

S& H3JSBS SOSA ElA @*a 


SS™ 5S3B5 SOUSt SS SSESSSlSfS 

ss, t30 ° m,ii " ,n ’ incU 

108 DESCRIPTION 

SSpsisssscs 


; s iu^&v^a. Kub “ ,n " ^ 

* SKIS? Pfr 1 *? " Ilh «»“ UnlvcBiiy extern,! 


nel reporting to this position. *' m 

This position requires expertise In strategic thinking pr 

SSE.Tm n 2Si n !J m ? pul ? llc n,l * lfans f imerpersonjMn 

p«wrm effectively In a large, complex oraanirailan. T 




Sw. i ™X^Z ,en '' "" ,bMi,y ' lnd ^v 10 " 10 Ihc "**n and rote pi 
MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 

• Bachelor's degree. 

• KID Institutional environments demonstrating leader- 
SfficSr re,a,,QnS ' ™ mUr,ica,iora ' marketing. Sr donor 

■ > 3 »^? n S r ,°{,i?f P ef i ,ts ” f y and management experience. 

• Well-established competencies In writing, editing, presentation skills 

and knowledge of graphic design and prim production ' 

PREFERRED QUALIFICATIONS 

• Advanced degree. 

• Experience In a highly sophisticated fund-raising organization In the 


. ff??* or public nwi-profft'sectorT " ' " -- 

wia ' “ Bbll!tei "*»»■ 

Sal , iy will be commenajule wllh experience and qualification,. 
SS'fiJSJ blSiiMo® >nd CU " enl ' 4a,l " s ^dressing qu.lllic,- 


Vlce Pieridenl, Communications and Donor Relations 
Univenlty of Minnesota Foundation 
1300 South Second Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55454-1029 
Applications must be postmarked by August 2B, 1992. 

The University of M.onesote Is an ew.1 opponumq. ^ fwp!oysr 


IPwlp® Office of Admissions 
Senior Assistant/ 
Assistant Director 

Primary reiponribilitici Include coordlmdoKind maiouin- 
and tralnlof of 


M 


R cov *r“d CM tuna tor PiuIcUl 

Wellesley College 



Director, Industrial and Service 
Occupations Division 

and management ol the dlvUM&?. “peiSJtan ofSdSSSS 

M 5 ffl 5 - 35 SS 3 *iS 3 : 

Minimum Qualifications: 

■ Master's degree 

*253* y ” ri tMI:hln « ■Aparionco at ascoodaiy or communlly collegn 
* aSK hXflon " ,P8r, '“ ry “>” rte "““ “ mmunll V 

!S*-fiiafis5SSKaB» 0 &“ 

^Msiasa^A-aiis 


in, n I n aBA-lCM Oil]CO 

Flkm Peak Community Coltago 

An Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer 


Director 

International Student Center 


tlonals at Northeastern University. ' 80 n0 ‘ 

The Director has oversight responsibility for the Center 
and its slalT and works with all areas of the University 
to develop programs, policies and procedures to facilitate 
the arrival and adjustment of international students and 
foreign nationals, enrich their Amorican educations] ox 
perience, and bring the benefits or international educa¬ 
tion to the Northeastern University community. 

The Director of the International Student Center la 
responsible for: w 

• overseeing the Center and its staff; 

• providing leadership in the University's efforts to 
internationalize Its programs and BerviceB; 

• providing a full’range of administrative and support 
services with a focus on immigration advising coun¬ 
seling (financial and personal), orientaLion and other 
educational programming; 

• assuring the University's compliance wiih all state 
and federal regulations governing the admissions 
and hiring of foreign nationals. 

This position carries the rank of Assistant Dean of 
students. 

QUALIFICATIONS; Master's degree in Student fcrson- 
nel or related field. Doctorate preferred. Minimum or 
»ven yeare of experience in foreign student advising with 
at least four years of experience in management and 
supervision. Strong background in U.a Immigration 
regulations and procedures. Demonstrated commitment 
dwirabfo * 0na educatfon with overseas living experience 

Tb assure full consideration, submit a letter of ap¬ 
plication and resume by September 15, IB9a to 
Ur. Karen Rlgg, Dean of Students, 170 Ryder Hall, 
Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02115. Northeastern is an Equal Opportuni- 
ty/Affirmative Action, Title IX University. 


/J/ Northeastern University 


SPECIALIST, VOLUNTEERISM AND 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

The In5lilute for Leadership and Volunteer Development is inviting at 
lions lor ihe position of Specialist In Volunleerlsm and Leadership I 
opment. 

UMtVEHSiTYi Virgin^ Polytechnic Institute and State Univenil 


Director, Student Success Programs 

sasSSSSSsSa»a» 


service programs lo Virginians. V 

continued-appointment track position. Re¬ 
sponsibilities include; (a| providing consullalion for developing leadership 
and volunleer-assisled programs; (b) training and Iralnlng-doslgn assistance 
Mr iwn- prolh wganlzatlons: and ic) conducting research in the areas of 
eauershlp development, public servlets and/ur vuluntccrism and encourag¬ 
ing olliers lo do the same. 

DESIRED QUALIFICATIONS: 

• An earned doctorate related to Adult Education, Sociolugy, Community 
« “*® v * l0 P 1 m *nt, Leadership Development or Volunleerlsm, preferred. 

• Practical experience In leadership, volunleerlsm and public service. ■ 

• Experience In program development and evaluation. 

• Demonstrated ability to work with faculty, students and the public. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications and experience; Includes an excel- 

Interested oersons should ihmtr hu n man , ~c „— 


w " h corruntJ nliy aillege expefmea woKngwIthaSk 

Director, Personnel Services 

«" 18171 ^ *l»na. 


references to: Dr. Oscar M. Williams; Director, Institute for Leadership and 
Volunteer Development; Donaldson Brown CEC, ILVD Suite; Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute and State University; Blacksburg, VA 24061-0150. 

lnsU l ule a/xf Su(l? Univenlty Is <n EO/AA emptier 
and actively solicits ipplkulom Imm qualified women and minorities. 
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Associate Director of Development 
Cotponle and Foundation Relations 
Boston College 

BoBton Collage, a Jesuit university with t0,300 undergraduates, 4,100 graduate students, 
and 950 faculty, seeks an experienced, energetic professional to help expand outreach to 
corporations and foundations. Boston College recently completed a 5-year, $136 million 
campaign, during which it was designated by the Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education as the best overall university development effort in the nation. Corporations 
and foundations contributed $28 million to the campaign total. Planning is under way to 
expand this level of giving significantly In the near future. The Associate Director will 
play an Important role, working closely with the Director of Corporate and Foundation 
Relations as well as an Assistant Director and Administrative Secretary. Major duties will 
be proposal writing and editing; personal presentations to corporations and founda¬ 
tions; and provision of In-house counsel to faculty, senior administrators, 
and volunteers. Requirements Include a strong commitment to higher 
education, a bachelor's degree, and at least three years of experience 
In soliciting major gifts from corporations and foundations, or 
equivalent experience at a donor organization. A higher degree is 
preferred. Travel Ib required. 

Boston Collage offers competitive salaries and comprehensive 
benefitB, including tuition programs for employees, spouses and 
children; 22 days' vacation and wide range of insurance programs. 

Please send two copies of both a cover letter and a resume to: 
Richard Jefferson, Director of Employee Relations, Human Resources 
Department, Boston College, More Hall 315, Chestnut Hill MA 
021B7. Application deadline is Wednesday, Septembers, 1992. 


BOSTON 

COLLEGE 

AjemkmiWnikr, 




DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES 

The University of Texas at Arlington 


The University of Texas at Arlington Invites applications and nominations for the position of 
Director of Libraries. The University of Texas at Arlington is the fifth largest university in Texas 
and the second largest in the UT Systran. Located in the geographic center of the Dallas/Fort Wurth 
metroplex, the University enrolls over 21,000 undergraduates and 4,000graduates In 51 bachelors, 
56 masters, and 19 doctoral programs. The faculty numbos about 900 part- and full-time members 
In 9 colleges and schools. 

The Director of Libraries reports to the Vice President for Academic Affairs and manages a central 
library facility and two branches with a collection of over one million items and 5,800 periodicals 
and other serials. The Library includes a division of special collections and archives and Is a federal 
and state government depository. It has a fully implemented NOTTS system, an operating budget 
of S3.6 million and a staff of 107, Including 38 professionals. 

Qualifications: 

• Demonstrated commitment to academic excellence, scholarship, research and the sup¬ 
port of graduate and undergraduate instruction; 

• Master's degree from A LA-accredited program; doctorate also prefe r red; 

• Extensive and varied professional library experience including at least five years of 
administrative experience with fiscal planning, pro g r a m development, and posonnel 
management of an academic or research library; 

• Knowledge of current trends and expert ence in applkatian of automated and electronic 
information technology; 

• Proven leadership ability and superior communication skills; 

• Commitment to participatory management; 

• Evidence of ability lo interact effectively with allscgznenls of the unlvcrslly community; 

• Record of active participation In the profession at the regional and national levels 

• Strong commitment to prof esstonal and staff development; 

• Demonstrated success in obtaining alternative funding for library development. 

Salary: Open and competitive; 12-month contract, comprehensive benefits program, 


Send applications and nominations to Dean Bob F. Perkins, Chairman, Director of libraries Search 
Committee, The Graduate School, The University of Texas at Arlington, P.O.Box 19167, Arlington, 
Texas 76019. 

The University of Texas at Arlington is an AA/EO Employer. 


Director of the 

Office of Graduate Minority Affairs 
University of Maryland at College Park 
Graduate Studies and Research 

The Graduate Schix >1 n( llu: UulwrUly of Maryland fli Collette Ifoik Invites 
appjlMlkms and nnmlnnlknit for the noslilnii nil Jlreclur nl Us (illicit ol (Ir.wlu- 
w Minority Allaire. The Unlwislly nf Maryland at CfilleffO Park (UMCP1 \i Ihe 
«8imp campin ol the State n( Mntylnnil mill Is ik-rllLateil lu excellence In 
research and education Thu campus has an mirollinunt nf over {( iAdii- 
sb students, 1,150 ol whtirri arc mui nliure id minority ymups, In tls mure than 
90 pwfuale programs 

Tha Director will report to the Derm ol Grad unto Similes und Husenrch and 
teve u a campus resource to all iptulu&to programs by coordinating efforts to 
“ktmw (ha onrollmcnl and retention nf urjiluote minority binder iU at UMCP. 
IIm Director wtH bo expected to inmate new iirogranre. reck hireling fat these 
ml natives, and conttnuu the successful programs si lIMCi*. Thu motor prn- 
cunonlly coordinated by the Office Include (lie L’amnus-Wlde Kecmlt- 
it Commlltee; the Summer Undcigrsdiuite Research Program; and the 


Swm currently coordinated by the Office Include llio Campus-Wide Recruit¬ 
ment Committee; the Summer Ondcn 1 ' ** ^ * 1 

GrathtaU Minority Visitation Program. 

Candidates should have die terminal degree In their discipline. Depending 
toon auafiflcalions, die person may also cany the rids Assistant or Associate 
uan. Salary win be commensurate with quatfficaUoni The candidate should 
«mon»a! 0 successful administrative experience In positions of responsibility. 
~“ n Py*hmerits in, and commitment to, affirmative action, and excellent oral 
Ud written communication skills. 

tjy*?? °* inlere M, rdsumd. and Ihe names, addresses, and telephone num- 
wn ol three references should be senl to: 

Search Committee 
Graduate Studies and Research 
2133 Lee Building 

Univenlty of Maryland at College Park 
College Park, Maryland 20742 
A ton William Bradford, PH.D. 

Applications should be received by September 14,1992 
lor best consideration. 
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DIRECTOR OF EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

The University presently spends $87 million annually lor II 

mnployca bononls program covering 7,0011 luU-lhna einpl 


„ 11U __ j to govsmmontai inlUatlvos affecting beneSls; and 

(umlsltlnti teadcrehfp In designing proposed chonges In employee benefits. 
The suaoBsful applicants will have a Badielor’s degreo In a related lleld, 
damondialori successful leadership, and a minimum of ten yeare experience 
administering a comprohonslvo bonaflla promm for a Inrga organization. 
prcEeraUy a University. In Ihe alternative, appficalions of persons haring CFO 
experience and extensive benefits Involvement wtU be considered, bend rii- 
sumfi and earning* history (required) to: Dr. Itooscvelt Thomas, Jr., Associate 
Vice President for Human Resources and Affirmative Action, 1607 Levanle 
Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida 33124-1410. 
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DIRECTOR 

The University of Tennessee 
Press 

The University of Tonnesseo sooka candidates far the position of direc¬ 
tor □! tho UnlvorsUy of TonnoasBe Press. Experlonco and abilities should 
Include: 

• HrovidlnucroiillvaHnd Innovative leadership lorn staff of 11 
In acquiring, editing, designing, producing, and marketing 


pi or lug now IsduiologEos and opportunltlos In publishing; 

• strengthening tho press’s relationships with the faculty, tho 
administration, and tho community 

• Commitment to continued publlculion of high-quality books 
in American studies, rollmous studios, American history, 
Appalachian studies, Uvfl War studios, African-Amorican 
studios, womon's studios, folklore, anthropology, Native 
American sluriEss, political science, English and American 
Literature, and other areas In consultation with tho editorial 
board; 

• Significant experience in scholarly monograph and trada 
publishing... five or more years. 

Lelien of application along with currant curriculum vitaa; names, ad¬ 
dresses, and phone numbers of three references; and a statement outlin¬ 
ing the candidate's views on university publishing must be received by 
August 30,191)2. Sand all nominal loos end applications lo: 

Dr. Katharine High 
Search Committee Chal 


Office ol the Senior Vice President 
The University of Tennessee 
523 Andy Holt Tbwar 
Knoxville, TN 37BBB-D184 ■’ 

Phone! [815) 974-3211 Fox: (B15) 974-3213 
Public Disclosure: Documents related to this search are subject to In- .: 
spactlon by citizens of Tennassee under the stale's Public Records Act. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE IS AN EQUAL EMPLOYMENT / ! 
OPPORTUNITY. A FFIRMATIVE ACTION. TITLE DC. ! 

SECTION 504 EMPLOYER 
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CONTROLLER 

Applications and nominations are invited for the position of Controller of 
Rice University. Reporting lo the Vice President for Finance and Admin¬ 
istration, the Controller is responsible for the University-wide adminis¬ 
tration of all accounting and financial reporting operations including, but 
not limited to, general accounting, accounts payable and receivable, pay¬ 
roll, gran! accounting, endowment accounting, financial reporting, au¬ 
dit, and financial analysis. 

The responsibilities of the position initially Include a leadership role in 
the design and Implementation of a new computer system for financial 
accounting and reporting. 


accounting and reporting. 

The successful candidate will have strong interpersonal, managerial, and 
technical accounting skills. A Bachelor’s degree is required with a CPA 
and/or Master's degree preferred. Knowledge of fund accounting and 
experience in higher education area preferred but not required. A mini¬ 
mum of five years' management level experience is expected. Demon¬ 
strated success in implementing computer and accounting systems is 
desired. 

By combining ihe besl qualities of a maiur research Institution with those 
of an intimate liberal arts college. Rice University has become one of the 
premier universities in the United States. Rice benefits from an endow¬ 
ment of over SI billion. The 300 acre, tree-covered campus is located 
three miles south of downtown Houston. 

Applicants should send a letter of Introduction, a risum* and, if possi¬ 
ble, a list of names, addresses, and telephone numbers of three refer¬ 
ences to: 

Bala G. D ha ran, Chair, Controller Search Committee 
Rice University 
P. O. Box 2666 
Houston, Texas 77252 

Rice University is an equal opportunity, affirmative action institution. 


^ x £Pi av £_ Servjce poaldon, with a salary range of ES-1 
($90,000) to ES-4 ($104,000), Is announced on a two-fo-three year limited 
term basis. Alternatively, selectee may bo assigned under fnlergovcm- 


hy, molecular biology); substantial research contributions or innovative 
leadership in research administration In ihe biological sciences; and the 
ability to achieve organizational objectives through Ihe supervision and 
management of subordinates. 

Applicants should contact George PiUmon, Jr. on 202-337-9565 (hear¬ 
ing impaired individuals may call TDD 202-357-7942) to request An- 
nouncement BP 92-10 (USE limited term) and/or EP 92-20 (1PA) for com- 
Honsmustte^eive3^^9/22)w. ,in ^ a PP licfltlon procedures. Applica- 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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UNIVERSITY OF GUAM 


tenure-track, full-time position—subject to the availability of funds: 

EXTENSION AGENT I-MEDIA 

$36,954.00-$47,685.00 per annum 

NATURE OF WORK: This is responsible, professional work, moderately complex for an early- to 
mid-career level, involving proficiency In written and visual literacy, demonstrating and executing the 
extension philosophy In mediated form and scientific method and scientific Information in mediated 
form. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: Graduation with Bachelor’s degree {Master’s degree preferred, but 
not required) In Communication, Radlo/TV/FUm, Media Arts, Graphic Design, or a related Reid from a 
recognized college or university, and a minimum of three years of work experience. 

A curriculum vitae, unofficial copies of undergraduate transcripts, official graduate transcripts {sent 
directly from respective colleges/unlversIHes), three recent confidential letters of recommendation or 

£ cement file and request tor application form should be sent directly to University of Guam, 
cyann Kerry, Chairperson, Media Search Committee, do Personnel Sendee Division, 
UOG Station, Mangflao, Guam 96923. 

For more Information call (671) 734-9109, 734-9455, 734-9535 on Guam, or call Dr. John Rider, our 
representative on the U.S. Mainland West Coast, toll-free at 1-800-821-9233 between the hours of 
8:00 am and 5:00 pm, Pacific Standard Time. The University of Guam is an Equal Employment 
Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer. 


§m technology In the humanities. 

The Director reports to the Assistant Dean of Humanities and works In 
dose consultation with the committee appointed by the Dean to provide 
guidance on computing policies and priorities. The annual salary Is in the 
range of $45,700 to $68,600, depending upon qualifications and experi¬ 
ence; an attractive benefits package is included. The position will be filled 
contingent upon the availability of funds. To apply, pleaBc send a letter 
ofuilerest, resume, and the names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
■t least three references to: 

Dr. David Wilson 

Chair, HCF Director Search Committee 
Department of Philosophy 
University of California. Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, CA 90024-1451 

Ijfb^search committee will begin the screening process on September 

UCLA Is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer. Minor- 
«y and women candidates are encouraged lo apply. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
OF OPERATIONS 

NATIONAL CENTER ON POSTSECONDARY 
TEACHING, LEARNING & ASSESSMENT 


Nominations and applications arc invited Tor ihe position of Assfsiant/Associale Director of 
Operations for Ihe National Center on Postsecondary Teaching, Learning and Assessment. NCTLA is 
a five-year, $5.9 million research and dissemination center funded by Iho U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). A consortium or six major 
universities and thirteen nationally prominent resenrchers, NCTLA is located at The Pennsylvania 
Stale University and directed by a three person team to whom the Assistant/Associate Director will report. 

Hie Asslstanl/Associate Director of Operations will be responsible for the overall management and 
operations of the Center. This includes conducting meetings of the research team, preparation of 
quarterly and annual reports for the government, coordination of Center activities with its National 
Advisory Board, on-going liaison with OERI program officer, and Ihe Center's budgetary oversight 
and administration. The Assistant/Assoclale Director of Operations will keep the research team 
apprised of Center issues and facilitate communication across research programs. 

Qualified candidates should have a Master's degree fPh.D. or equivalent degree preferred) and at least 
five years or mid-level administrative experience. Experience administering funded research is 
desirable. Necessary abilities Include organizational and budgetary skills, ability to triage multiple 
tasks, strong writing and editorial skills, and good Interpersonal communication skills. The position 
requires flexibility and the ability lo handle the multiple tasks associated with management of a 
complex national center. 

This is a three-year, fixed-term position lo begin December 1,1992, with application materials due 
AUGUST 15,1992. Salary commensurate with qualifications and experience. Applicants should send 
a letter of application, a vita, and the names, addresses, and phone numbers of three references to: 

Dr. James L. Rat cliff, Director 
NCTLA 

The Pennsylvania State University 
403 South Allen Street, Suite 104 
University Park, PA 16801-S252 


pennState 


An Affirmative Aclloq/Equnl Opportunity Employer 
Women and Minorities Encouraged to Apply 


Omaha, NE 68182 

An affirmative action, equal opportunity 
employer. Irufodunb requiring special 


LIBRARY 
Head of 

Technical Servloe8 



Services for 

Students with Disabilities Manager 

UNIVERSITY OP ALASKA ANCHORAGE 

The University of Alaska Anchorage {UAAJ is looking tor an excited, Innov 
live manager to administer the Students with Dlsabflltles program. Artl-tfrr 
12 month portion. 

Minimum 


love salary and generous 
Interested applicants should submit a tetter of application which speaks to the 
advertised quatfllcadons. comprehensive tesunni, evidence of academic prep¬ 
aration, andtfwe current reference names, addresses and telephone lumbers 
to: 

Personnel Sendees Office 
University of Alaska Anchorage 
3890 University Lake Drive 
Anchorage. Afaska 99508 
Telephone: (907) 7B6-46O0; f*X: (907) 786-4727 
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student assistants. The department 
/dilation,reserve,and Inte/ltoraiytoan activities throughout the 
Libraries, and the staff are responsible for opening and closing the Gorgas 
Library building The Head, Circulation Department reports to the Associate 
Dean ol Libraries far Access Sendees. QUALIFICATIONS: Required: MLS from 
an ALA accredited program; successful supervisory experience Including ex¬ 
cellent Interpersonal, comm imitation, and management sJdlls; 


strated Interest in contribution to the profession. The successful applicant will 
also evince a strong service orientation, show a commitment to cooperative 
working relationships, and will accept the full range of 
responsibilities. SALARY/flENEFTTS; Rank and salary wtl 
qualifications: Assistant or Associate Professor, minimum salary, 
which Includes an administrative stipend of 53,000. 
position, strong benellts. 

Catalog Libranan (Instructor or Assistant Professor!. HESPONSIBIL- 
’o provide original and non-routine cataloging of print and non-print 
materials; perform editing of OCLC member-input copy for both monographs 
and serials in all subjects and MARC formats; establish name and series au¬ 
thority records; and create holdings records online using MARC holdings 
format. QUALIFICATIONS: Required: An MLS from a program accredited by 
ALA (degree must be received by the dose of the application period). Familiar¬ 
ity with AACR2, LC classification and subject headings, ana MARC formats: 


SALARY/BENEFIT5: Rank and salary will be dependent upon quail 
Instructor or Assistant Professor, minimum salary. S21.500.12 month 
track position, strong benellts. 

Curriculum Materials/EducaUon Librarian RESPONSIBILITIES: Over- 
anages, and develops the collections of Ihe Curriculum Materials Cen¬ 
ter In the McLurc Education Library. Specific duties Include program design, 
collection development, library Instruction, the supervision or student assis¬ 
tants and graduate Interns, and the preparation of grant proposals for the 


Curriculum Materials Center. Theincumbent will share database and end-user 
searching, reference service, and evening and weekend duty in the Education 
Library on a rotating bash. This position reports ( 

Education Library. QUALIFICATIONS: Required: 
accredited by ALA [all requirements far degree m 
don deadline!; knowledge of bask: education reference 
school curriculum materials |PK-12) and children's literature; ability to work 
effectively with students, faculty, and library personnel at all levels; excellent 
oral and written communication skills; evidence of, or potential for, profes¬ 
sional and/or scholarly activity; commitment to client-centered service. Pre¬ 
ferred: Experience In a school media center experience In an academic library; 
undergraduate or graduate degree In education; demonstrated ability to Inte¬ 
grate new technology: supervisory experience; successful teaching or biblio¬ 
graphic instruction experience; evidence of grant writing abilities. SALARY/ 
BENEFITS: Salary and rank are dependent upon experience and qualifica¬ 
tions: Instructor (minimum 521,500) or Assistant Professor (minimum 
525,300). 12-month, tenure track appointment Sick leave, 22 days vacation. 
Blue Cross/Bkre Shield. TiAA/CREF and state retirement plans. TO APPLY: 
Send letter of application, rtiunfe and names and addresses of three refer¬ 
ences to: Vori B. Wyatt, Assistant to the Dean for Personnel, The University of 
Alabama, P.O. Box 87026b, Tuscaloosa, AL 35487-0266. Postmarked by 
September 30, 1992. 

The University of Alabama libraries area member of ARL. CRL, SOUNET.and 
the Network of Alabama Academic libraries and have implemented the public 
access catalog, cataloging, and circulation functions of me WOTIS system. 
The Ifnfvenlfy of Alabama U an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer 


Hill Athletics Director 


Director of Athletics (Men end Women). The 
University of Texas at Arlington Invites 
applications and nominations for the position 
of Director of Athletics. UTA la NCAA 
Division I and a member of the Southlsnd 
Conference, competing In seven men's sports 
and aeven women's sports. Letters of applica¬ 
tion and a complete resume along with the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
at least three credible references should be 
sent to Dr. Ryan C- Amecher, President, Box 
19125, The university of Texas at Arlington, 
Arlington, Texas 76019-0125. 

Deadline for application la August 31,1992. 

(TTA Is an Affirmative Actkxi/Eqinl Opportunity Employer. 




Responsibilities! Marquette University Is seeking applications far the 
position of Senior Advancement Officer. Responsibilities include out¬ 
reach and fund raising within an assigned region of the country, deter¬ 
mination of realistic goals for major cities in the assigned region, and 
Implementation and manaasment □! a comprehensive advancement and 
development program guided by the University's overall Advancement 
plan and mission. 

Qualifications: The successful candidate will be an effective team play¬ 
er, will possess excellent manararlal skills, including proven ability lo 
manage and participate In complex. InlBgraled programs, and will have 
excellent communication and oraanlzatiqn skills. Requires a strong his¬ 
tory of volunteer development. A commitment lo Jesuit Catholic educa¬ 
tion la essential. A Bachelor's degree required: Master's profaned. At 
least three rears' experience lu fund raising and knowledge of the Uni¬ 
versity are desirable. Extensive travel requirad. 

Submit letter of Inquiry, rtisumfl, and names of three professional refer¬ 
ences by August 24 lo: 

□on Kynaslon 

Director, Regional Advancement 


Marquette University 
1232 Weat Wisconsin Avenue, Room SIB 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 

Marquette Is an Equal Opportunity. Affirmative Action Employer. 


You can send your ad copy to 
The Chronicle's Bulletin Board 
anytime! 


By FAX 

Just call TTie Chronicle's FAX number, (202) 296-2691 
For more Information and to verify that we've received 
your copy, call our regular number, (202) 466-1055. 


Our Bulletin Board assistants will be happy to take your 


By mail: 

venlern when your copy Is ready on a Tuesday or Wednes¬ 
day, Prom almost anywhere in the United States drat-clas, 
maU aent on either of those days will reachturn time » 
make our Monday deadline. Send your ad copy to*. 

Bulletin Board 

The Chronicle ot Higher Education 

1255 Twenty-Third Street, NW, Suite 700 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
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gfZ 5V* Director, Institute for 

" ,, * , Y s l ca l Research and Technology 


Iowa Slaw Umvcrslly ui bciunu? arm icc 
the position of Director of the Institute lo 
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Vug®, 



Nationally Recognized Residential 
Treatment Center for Boys 


COORDINATOR OF 
MULTICULTURAL SERVICES 


Join dedicated, caring professionals of The Children's Village, 
a treatment center for hoys ages 5-14. You'll be part of an I 
Interdisciplinary team that holps nbused, abandoned and 
emotionally disturbed boys improve lltelr lives. 

New program la advance ugeney's work in llic area of cultural 
sensitivity to its clients, the majority of whom arc Jjitino, 
African-Cnrihbcnn & African-American. Key responsibilities 
of the position nrc in: 

'enhance sniffs' cultural competence in the delivery 
or clinical services 

• improve uricrcorc services through grealor 
understanding of kinship systems, 

' ensure that the living environment and clinical 
services of the collages support and validate ihe 

Must speak Spanish & have experience In designing & 
implementing culturally responsive programs for nl-risk youth 
and Iheir families, preferably in child welfare or residential 
wttings. Solid interpersonal, oral and written skills a must. 
Ability to work flexible hours wllhln a 20 hour work week. 
Bachelor's degree required. MSW preferred. Salary 
competitive. 

Send resume with salary requirements lo; 

«L a Director of Personnel 

TnO Childrens THE CHILDREN'S VILIAGE 



Director of Public Services 
Hamilton College Library 

Hamilton College Lthrary Invites applications for the position of 
Director of Public Services. The Director manages the Reference, Cir¬ 
culation and Interllbrary Loan Departments and branch libraries fur 
science, music recordings and media. Duties Include supervising dally 
operations, planning for future developments and coordinating public 
service programs with those of technical service and audiovisual divi¬ 
sions. The Director also works on the development of cooperative 
programs with oilier Hbmries. 

The Public Service Division staff includes (our and a half librarians, 
eleven staff anil 70 student assistant*. The Library uses VTLS as its 
Integrated online system and Is in the process of expanding its CD- 
UOM and online searching services. 

Qualifications; Master’s Degree in Library Science or equivalent 
experience. Five years of experience fit public service Including work 
ill administering a library ill vision or department. Knowlodgo or online 
systems and developing technologies is essential. Applicants must 
tienioijstmto an nhllltv to work with faculty and students and with 
other library staff in planning and Implementing services. 

i Inniilloii CIn]logo is a liberal nits college with 1670 students mid 161 
faculty located In (feitiral New York. 

Position available: September 16, 1WJ2, 

Send letters of application and rtfsnniO with three references to 
Ralph Slcustmm, Librarian, Hamilton College Llbmiy, ItiH College 
Hill noad, Clinton, NY 13323. To bo assured of full consideration 
applications should Isa revolved by August 2-1, 1W92. 

Hamilton Collcgo Is nn Equal Opportunity, 

Affirmative Action Employer 



Ooverage of breaking news that affects higher 
education—front state capitals, 
academic conferences, and 
campuses throughout the 
country and the world — 

every week in The Chronicle. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The advertisement for five library faculty 
positions at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and | 
State University which ran in the July 15th issue 
of the Chronicle contained errors in the text of 
two of the positions. The corrected copy for 
these positions is as follows: 

The University Libraries are a member of ARL, 
and consist of Newman Library, branch libraries 
in Architecture, Geology, and Veterinary Medi¬ 
cine, and reserve collections in Northern 
Virginia. The collections number over 1.7 
million volumes, wirh particular strengths in 
science and engineering. Home of VTLS, an 
integrated online caralog, Virginia Tech offers 
outstanding opportunities in library automation. 
Applications are invited for the following library 
faculty positions. 

We are an equal opportunity, affirmative action 
employer with a commitment to diversity and 
we welcome applications from qualified women 
and minority candidates. 

User Education/Humanities A Social Sciences 
Reference Librarian (2 positions available)! 
Reports jointly to the Head of the Humanities/ 
Social Sciences Reference Department and to 
the Principal Bibliographer. Participates in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating a com¬ 
prehensive program of library instruction. Pro¬ 
motes library resources and services to the 
University community. Develops instructional 
materials and acts as resource person for other 
librarians in the department. Builds and main¬ 
tains the collection in a humanities or social 
sciences field. Provides reference desk service as 
scheduled, including tome weekend and evening 
hours. Qualifications: Required: ALA accredited 
MLS. Strong commitment to library instruction. 
Broad knowledge of academic library reference 
sources in social sciences nnd humanities fields. 
Ability to communicate effectively with students 
and faculty, individually and in group settings. 
Desired: familiarity with computer application! in 
library instruction. Teaching experience. 
University Archivist] Reports to Head, Special 
Collections Department. Responsible for devel¬ 
oping and maintaining University Archives, 
including non-current administrative record*, 
University publications, historical photographs, 
and faculty manuscript collection*. Serves as 
liaison with the University records management 
program. Arranges and describes archival collec¬ 
tions and prepares finding aids. Participates in 
reference services for Special Collections. Pro¬ 
vides information about archival collections by 
preparing exhibits or presentations. Assists in the 
formulation of collection development policies 
and the acquisition of manuscript collections. 
Qualifications: Required: ALA accredited MLS. 
Familiarity with manuscripts and archives, partic¬ 
ularly in the areas of arrangement and descrip¬ 
tion. Knowledge of archival principles and 
practices. Ability to establish effective working 
relationships with researchers, colleagues, and 
the public. Effective oral and written communi¬ 
cation skills. Desired; background in American 
history ox history of higher education. Fhrailiariry 
with computer' applications in manuscript proc¬ 
essing. 

These two positions are full-time, 12 month 
library {acuity appointments. Beginning profes¬ 
sional salary from $22,000 to 924,500. Higher 
salary commensurate with qualifications and 
experience- Librarians are eligible for TIAA* 
GREF, 24 working days' vacation per year. 
Generous sick leave. Blue Cross/Blue Shield. 

, Life insurance. Tuition waiver. 

To Applyt Send letter of application, rdsumg, 
and the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of three references to University 
Libraries, Attn; Cathy C. Robinson, Personnel 
Assistant, P.O. Box 90001, Blacksburg, VA 
24062-9001. Review of applications will begin 
August 17, 1992 and continue until positions 
are filled. 

Virginia Tech hires only U.S. citizens and 
lawfully authorised alien workets. 
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Lawrence University 

Lawrence University is a small and hiujilv sclwiivc liberal ms collcuc with a 
conservatory of music. Located in Applchin, Wisconsin, a medillm-sized 
city of <>5,iMKi people that serves as (hecenter ofihe Fox Cities, a prosperous 
thriving area of 17U.IHK1 residents in tentral Wisconsin exrcndina front 
Oshkosh to Grern Uay. 

In prepanng for a major capital campaign and folio wing the recent appoint- 
menr of Gregory A. Volk as Vice President for Development and External 
Aliairs, Lawrence often several opportunities for eh-velopnn.nl profession- ] 

Director of Development 

The Director will report to the Vice President lor Development and External 
Affairs and will be responsible for planning and managing key a speers of the 
college s development pros ram. In addition to management responsibilities 
in ongoing annual and capital fund-raising efforts, rlns position will have a 
strong major gift orientation and the successful candidate wdl be actively 
involved in the cultivation and solicitation of major and planned gifts and in 
working closely with the campaign steering committee and the president in 
campaign activities. 

Qualifications: Applicants must possess a bachelor's degree; live years - or 
more development experience, preferably m higher education; strong inter¬ 
personal skills; knowledge of all aspects of fluid raising and computer and 
prospect management systems; strong writing abilities; and an understand¬ 
ing ami appreciation ol liberal cducarion. 

Director of Planned/Major Gifts 

The Director of Planned/ Major Gifts will report to die Director of Develop¬ 
ment Lawrence seeks to recruit i senior development professional to pro¬ 
mote and solicit planned and major gilts for the college and direct the 
planned giving and capital giving programs in concert with other develop- 
’’ M programs 1 he Direrior will develop strategies for identifying and 
cult war mg planned and major Rift prospects. A significant a mot mi of lime 
will also be loaned On direct rultivatiuai and solicitation of donor prospects 
and providing staff suppori for volunteers. Extensive travel is requirtd. A | 

Qualifications: Thv" successful candidate will possess a bachelor's degree 
and five ur more years of progressively responsible fund-raising experience. 

Capiral campaign experience and knowledge of planned giving arc desired. _____ 

Exceptional organizational and interpersonal skills and solid writing and oraj _ 

communication skills arc essential requirements. jiniEIS 

Assistant/Associate Director of Development 
for Planned/Major Gifts 
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® Ball State 
University 

Search Extended 

HEAD OF CATALOGING SERVICES 



Ball Stale University is sn Equal Opportunity, 
Affirmative Action Employer and Is strongly and actively ( 
to diversity within Its community. 


Qualifications: In addition to a bachelor's degree and thiec or more yean of 


Please send a letter of application and rtsumtf. including the name 
references, by August 31 to: Lena Erickson, Director ofHuman R 
Lawrence University, Appleton. Wisconsin 54912-0599, 

LAWRENCE 


Lawrence University Promotes Equal Opportunity for All. 


Curator ; General Research 
and Reference Division 


... 

Director of College Relations 

Hamilton Cdlega neks applications for the position of Director of Collage 
Relations. The Director will report to the Vice President of Communications 
and Development RasponsIbUties will include the overall planning, adminis¬ 
tration and execution of the College’s public relations and media efforts. The 
Director wlD help develop Inlegrated strateglea for marketing, media relations, 
and public relations Ihat effectively communicate Images consistent with the 
mission, goals and objectives ol Hamilton College. 

Applicants must be familiar with the nature and alms of a selective liberal arts 
college. They should have familiarity with the methodology of the working 
press from local newspapers and broadcast media to national magazines and 
television, Including the education press, and experience working as a Journal¬ 
ist to essential. They must demonstrate communications gkiUs and ihe ability to 
translate the College's mission and vision Into concrete opportunities for In¬ 
creased awareness on a national level Applicants must have a Bachelor's 
degree at a recognized college or university, and a broad range of interest In 
academk subjects, social Issues and athletics. Minimum requirements include 
Bve years’ experience. 

TJe position Is available storting September 1, 1992. Interested Individuals 
should send a letter of application and a rtsumti by August 15,1992 to: 

Milton K. Harkrader, Jr.. Vice President 
Communications and Development 
Hamilton College 
198 College HID Road 
Clinton, NY 13323 

HinSfonCoQaga 1* an AEBimailve Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST 


Responsible for working In conjunction with College AVTS's 
and school districts, and business and industry representatives 
In developing the Tech Prep Curriculum. Tech Prep Ib an 
articulation partnership between secondary, vocational- 
technical, and postsecondary Institutions developed to prepare 
students for careers In today's society. It Involves the 
coordination of curriculum across two or more Institutions to 
ensure graduates possess knowledge and skills required for 
employment. 

rJIWfflWTfflfHWI Master's Degree in Curriculum Development, 
Vocational Education, or related discipline OR 
equivalent combination of education and work experience; and 
three years teaching experience preferably In a vocational/ 
technical field. Effective written and oral communication skills' 
ability to work with diverse and dispersed populations; and 
leadership, organizational, and strong interpersonal skills are 
required. Hours beyond normal work week and substantial 
amount of statewide travel requiring some overnight stays will 
be necessary. 

Temporary position to start as soon aB feasible through June 
30, 1993. Continued employment contingent upon extended 
funding. Tech Prep is a tnree-year grant funded project 
requiring yearly approval. Salary - mid to upper $20's. Submit 
letter, resume, and list of three professional references to: 
Human Raaouroee (IB), Pennsylvania Collage of 
Technology, One College Avenue, Williamsport, PA 
17701. Applications will be accepted until August 26,1992, or 
until a suitable candidate Is identified. 

Located In North Central PA, the College Is a two-year 
Institution with a national reputation for The quality of Its 
advanced technology programs. Penn College is a pomponent 
of The Pennsylvania State Unlverelty but maintains its own 
mission, goals, and board of directors. 



lutlesvlllc Is necessary. 
<ppllcattons would be appreciated by August 31, 1992, bul will be accepted 
nlll ihe position is filled. A letter of application and rdsumfi should be sent 
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MANAGER OF STUDENT SERVICES 
National Center on Deafness 


The National Center on Deafness (NCOD) offers a variety of support 
tanrices to more than 220 deaf and hard-of-hearing students enrolled at 
California Stole Unlverally, Northridge. Interpreting, noto-toldng. advisement 
and counseling form Ihe core of these services. Founded In 1972, the NCOD 
■xovldes students with one of ihe most comprehensive mainstream college 
programs In the United States. The NCOD Is nationally and Internationally 
recognized tor Its excellence In helping these students achieve academic suc¬ 
cess and adjust socially and culturally to the campus community. 

California State Unlverelty, Northridge, one of twenty campuses of The 
California Slate University, Is located twenty-five miles northwest of central 
Los Angeles In the San Fernando Valley, a metropolitan suburb with a multi¬ 
ethnic population of over one and one-half million people. The Unlverelty 
enrolls over 309,000 students (21.000 FTF.’s and approximately one-third 
ethnic minorities) served by 1,600 faculty. 

ReaponalbUltiea: The Manager reports to the Director of the NCOD and Is 
responsible for Implementing a comprehensive program of support services 
tor deaf and hard-of-hearing students. The Manager supervises counseling, 
student development, note laid na Interpreting, ana speech/auditory training; 
manages day-to-day operations by overseeing the duties of the Student Per¬ 
sonnel Specialists, Interpreting, end Notetaking staff (salaried and hourly), and 
assigned clerical support; ana approves all special activities and requests. 
Among other duties, the Manager serves as administrator In charge during the 
absence of the Dlredor. 


Qualifications: Equivalent to graduation from a four-year college or unlver- 
tity wtih a degree in a related field; terminal degree preferred Three years of 
muted professional experience Involving the education or delivery of educa¬ 
tional support services to deaf students, supplemented by one year of supervi¬ 
sion In a related program area. Thorough knowledge of the principals and 
practices of effective supervision, and the policies, procedures, and practices of 
support services for deaf and hard-of-hearing students. Proficiency in Ameri¬ 
can Sign Language and Signed English required 

galaxy) Starting salary wUl normally be within the recruitment range of 
$3,71344.535 per month. 

Effective Data of Appointment: ASAP. 

Applications: Candidates must submit a letter of application and cunent 
rdiumd postmarked no later than September 19,1992 to: 

Office of Personnel and Employee Relations (OPER) 

California State University, Northridge 
18111 Nordholf Street, Admin. 515-4, Northridge, CA 91330 
Equal Opportunity. Affirmative Action, Title IX, Section* SOS & 504 Employer 



nion 


COUNTY 

COLLEGE 


LIBRARIAN 


Union County College eeekB applications lor the position of Librarian 
(Junior) a! the Elizabeth Campus. This Is a full-time twelve month 

position reporting to the Library Director. Responsibilities Include 

reference services, library Instruction, staff scheduling and supervi¬ 

sion, oolloclion development and other related duties. Provide refer¬ 
ence and/or technical services at the Cranford Campus Library as 
required. 35 hour week Includes evening and soma weekend hours. 

Vito ere seeking a candidate who possesses excellent oral and written 

communication skills, the ability to work well as a part of a learn as 

well as Independently, familiarity with all facets of reference service, 
and the ability to work wall with users and colleagues. Must have MLS 

from an ALA-accredlted Institution. Experience in a multicultural envi¬ 

ronment and knowledge of 8panlsh helpful. Reference experience 
and bibliographic Instruction and/or teaching experience required. 

Union County College la a comprehensive community collage enroll¬ 
ing approximately 10,000 students at three locations. Located In mid¬ 
town Elizabeth, (he newly renovated 7-story building offers a pan¬ 
oramic: view of the New York City skyline. The Elizabeth campus 
houses the Institute for Intensive English, the Employment Skills Cen¬ 
ter as well as offering a wide variety of academic programs. 

Send letter of application and rSaumA no later than August 20th to: 
Personnel Officer, Union County College, 1033 Springfield Avenue, 
Cranford, NJ 07018. 


EOE/AA 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 




__ i _ nclude billing 

acting student accounts, interfacing wilh Financial 
Aid to insure llmely and accurate disbursements, and manag¬ 
ing Ihe Accounts Receivable department. 

The successful candidate must hove strong interpersonal and 
managerial skills. The individual should also have a Bachelor's 
degree and experience In student receivables and col led Ions. 
Respond to: Senior Vke Prastdenl/Traasurer. 


Controller 


Reporting directly to ihe Executive Vico Presldenl/Treosurer, 
the responsibilities will Include a leadership role In the Imple¬ 
mentation of o new computer system to handle Ihe College's 
accounting and sludonl information needs as well as supervi¬ 
sory duties over all ihe detailed accounting functions. The 
Conlroller will also be responsible for ihe Internal and exter¬ 
nal reporting requirements of ihe college. 

The successful candldote will have strong interpersonal skills, 
experienced managerial skills and hove a detailed knowl¬ 
edge of EDP and manual systems. The Individual should olio 
have a Bachelor's degree In accounting, experience In slu- 
deni receivables and collections, and experience os a 
Conlroller. Respond lo: Executive Vice President. 
Please send cover letter with current salary and 
salary requirements and a detailed resume toi 
Hester College 
3 Sundial Avenue 
Manchester, NH 03103 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 

HESSER COLLEGE 



J3M CetamWa Colleee Drive, Columbte, 

SouUi Carolina 2920?/ Application* must 
m PMnorind no teier (Ian November 10 
w cocuMerujon. Columbia CoUcse ii on 
relative action, equal opportunity cm- 

MeAdnii Student Health Service at (ho 
SjJkj*® of William and Mary aeekl naff 

jaa te - . S 1 , aagMsar 

too population. BOBEioPP, IM or Pedi- 

y™ 1 . preftrrod. Experience In sports 

position includes routine 24-hour 
gn-Must MUCH or be dlslbto for VIrsinta 
of applications to beato 

“Wi curriculum vitae and nomei and ad- 
SB* of Ores references hi Itaartgul 
“j’fromiel Service*. Colkae t/william 
tf-Mw . P. O. Box 1295. Wi—steal, 
jjffh 231B7-S793, Womaa and mtooriur 
SMJdxtei eocouraaed to apply. The 
CoU «* I* an AA/EO employer, 
yekriw Chairperson. Department of 

■^[ftflr«rtrsass?s 

LHairperaoo of (he Department of Family 


demosraphlc base. This position provide! 
the otw Chairperson wilh the opportunity 
to create and build a preeminent depart¬ 
ment backed by sireog vlstonary academic 
and health care leadership. Applicants 
should have on M.D. degree and Board 
Certification In Mr Medfefee or equiva¬ 
lent. The ideal candidate will qualify as a 
Ihl paofcsaor. P l ioii sand letter of oegBca- 
tion and curriculum vitae to Robert Knye, 

M.D., Chairman and Profeasor, Depart- 

■wm of MoMo/Tbc Marital CtritaeoT 

Pennsylvania, 3300 Henry Avenue, Phfle- 
delphla, Pennsylvania >9129. HOE. 

Mudci Coach, Band (Director of MareUni 

Marc bine Bond, pep band, and concwt 
band. Teach music education ud music 
courses, and/or applied Taisooa in keep)ns 

^tsssnSunsssx 

sx 

(mired. Demonetised aucccji tn dire cijjf 
majchlu, p*p end concert bonds m huh 
school or coUoie/unfvtn&y level with em- 


DEPARTMENT OF CAMPUS LIVING 


work schedule. 

Qualifications: Muster's degree in Student Personnel Administration or 
related field plus two years'ruH-time experience in residence halls. 
Responsibilities: Serving aa a member of the professional residence serv¬ 
ices staff, the Area Coordinator Is responsible for supporting student devel¬ 
opment activities and community development through coordinating all 
student and staff activities and functions related to residence hall living In 
an assigned student residence area. Highly visible staff expected (a blend 
office hours and "In-hall" hours into a schedule that creates availability and 
frequent contact with staff and students. 

Salary Range: $21,000-525,000. 

How to Apply: Send letter of Interest, current r£sum6 and three written 
letters of reference tc 


S 


University of Maine 
Orono, MG 04M9 
Fox: (207) 581-47M 
Deadline: Position open until filled. 

The University of Maine is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer 


p University of Pittsburgh 
SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 

Systems Analysts needed tor a project developing multiple large-scale, 
Interrelated intelligent tutors for complex electronics troubleshooting 


Interrelated intelligent tutors for complex <_ 
jobs. Systems are currently being, written In Smalltalk. Positions would be 
Ideal for people who want experience with production progranunlng on 
large i 


_ 1 scJcTuSth conslderabiehuiuitiy constraints, but as part of a major 
research project Excellent trakilng opportunity. 

Weseekpeop 

1. Knowieq 

2. Artificial 1 _ 

3. IkS. In computer i,-- — --, , -- 

formal computer science and software engineering principles Is c- 
sentiaL 

direction but as part of a cooperative group effort and to adhere to 
disciplined programming practices. 

References and code samples required. 

Safety: low to ntid 20's, depending on experience. Reply to: 

JOB# A-10905 
University of Pittsburgh 
Learning Research and Development Center 
Room 521 
3939 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15200 
AA/EOE 


The most extensive listing anywhere of jobs available in 
higher education — 

every week in The Chronicle. 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
University Food Sendees 

Immediate opening tor a goal-orfented manager with hlQh 
quality standards and strong mentoring and customer ser¬ 
vice skiffs. Reporting to the Director ; the Associate Director 
will participate In short and tong range planning programs 
and be responsible tor the direct management ol a targe 
dining unit serving 4000 meals dally. 

The successful candidate must have a thorough under¬ 
standing of the college student market, a track record of 
I successful program development and accountability and a x 

demonstrated record ot holding positions ol Increasing 
responsibility and complexity In the College Dining ffsid. 

I Excellent managerial and interpersonal skills an required. 
j HRI or related degree, or equivalent combination of educa¬ 
te tton and experience required. Salary range $42,750- 
P| $48,000 depending on qualifications and experience, 
k Interested parries should make reference to Job Number 

3 A00042. 

| ASSISTANT DIRECTOR - FINANCE & SYSTEMS 

5 University Food Sendees 

jj A new position responsible for providing accurate and 

timely financial data and analysis for the purpose ofassist- 
jj Ing Management In achieving financial goals. The Assistant 
] Director of Finance and Systems wifi also analyze and ' 

1 manage all manual and automated systems, recommend 

2 and implement new systems, and assume responsibility 
□ for the genera! supervision of the functions of the Office 
1 Manager, Purchasing Manager and related office staff. 

J The successful candidate will have a high energy level, be 
[j goal-oriented, a self-starter and an efficient teacher with 
$ highly developed Interpersonal sMIls. Experience with 
^ CB0RD and other current systems Is preferred. A 

i Bachelor’s degree In HRI, Accounting, or related held, or 
-! an equivalent combination of education and experience. 
ill preferably In a College Food Sendee environment. Is 

6 required. Salary range $35,200-$42,000 depending on 
bl qualifications and experience. Interested parries should 

ii make reference to Job Number A00043. 

| To apply for either of these positions, please submit cover 
hi letter and resume to: Anne Dawfay, Brown University, 
ft P. 0 . Box 1936. Providence, Rhode Island 02912. Brown 
University Is an EE0/AA Employer. 

I J BROWN UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTOR, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA CRUZ 

Raportlno to the Assistant Chancellor for Human RsBourcss, the Oirao- 

tor of Affirmative Action to the aampua' Affirmative Action Officer anti a 

member of the Human Resources Management Team. Coonfinetea an 

aspects of employment, affirmative cation: end serves ee O resource to 

senior management m matters related to equal ampkiYmant opportunity 

and non-dlaorlmlnBtiDn. Coord in area and malntalna stall and academic 

Affirmative Action piene; monitors oompllance with Tide IX, BdoUoo 504, 

and the ADA; cowiUnetae response to diacrlrrtnation complainte. Man¬ 

ages the Affirmative Action Office and annual bud flat, BuperviBesataff of 
four. Raqulraai Demonstrated axperionoa in the dealgn. development, end 

Implementation of successful affirmative nation programs in n ixnveroity. 

manager! bJ. budget sdminittration, end supervisory experience; knowl¬ 

edge of the princTplsH underlying staff and eoadondo personnel paltiee end 
procedures, femlllerlty with the canplexltlaBaf a research utiveraity and, 

an understanding of human resources management En a similar environ¬ 

ment. Contact (408) 453-8011 for Required Supplemental Application 
and copy of complete Job description & requirements. Refer to Job #82- 

0B-O9. Bafary commanetrau with cualiflaatlons end experience. Excel¬ 

lent benefits package. Appffoationa/resumflB, completed supplemental ap¬ 
plication. salary history, end the names, addresses, and telephone num¬ 
bers of three rafarencee must be received by 8/81/98 at the UC5G 
PereonnM Offloa, 102 Communloatiom Bldg, Santa Crux, CA 9BDQ4. 

AA/EEGE 


vartaiy of unite which coomrfao ibo Univer¬ 

sity and with culturally dlww popula¬ 
tion*. Application*: Raw* of oppMcUlou 
will bean Immediately owl eoadnM ntajl 
September 1,1992. Submit letter of epdU- 
cation, IraoMripte, rfwro*, end odwr im>- 
Portias materials lo: DtJIomU T. Lee, 
Starch Comnultaa Chair, Peril loo 
#021166, Unlverally of Rhode bland, 
P. O. Box Qj Klnetten,, Rhode lilud 
‘ a Affirm#live Action. Equal Op- 
Employer. Women and minor- 
■ocouresod to early. 

Mule Therapyl One year, fidl-llnM non¬ 
tenure track. Qualification»: Mailer'# do- 
tree, certification w CMT or RMT, teacb- 
fal and efialeal experience. SMponaUH- 
llios: coordination of mule (beiwy ma¬ 
jor#, [cochins Music Therapy Counea, 
rapMvblaa of Bald 


i oq. Deportment of Music and Art. Bex 
' iesiee TBcnnebAca] Unlventtr, 

- 


feesxcaetad m 


ten Chios, research, and/or practice. Quali¬ 

fies Horn include Doctoral* preferred, fcfeu*. 
tax’s fat Muntae required. Fracttttaw Ar-s 
certification desirable. Send vine and 
three Idler# of reference tw Patricia L, 
Stuck, D.S.N.. R.N., Dean School ef 
Nuralng,The University ofTexaa-Houiun 
Health Sdonce Cantor, 1100 Holcombe 
Boulevan. Suite 5JC0. Hoiuton, Tmt 
77M0 or call 7l3-7«-2M8. The Uidvwriw 
□f Texss-Houturn Health Science Center Ii 
no Equal Opportualiy Employer. Men. iri- 
nortdea, mid the disabled are «u«xj rased 
to an ply. 

Nuningt Lawla-Claric Slate CoIIcm an- 

$29.000-SM.000. Merur'i dwee In Nun- 

ins required, dodorate pnnrred. Tcocliiai 
experience at poat-*ecaaitary level. «di- 

deal ruble. Qualified wSb- 

Inston RN UoeiHure; invotved In research, 
commhmeal to odull learner* Hid Umova- 

bon, rdumsd, traduale traweripu, end 
names and Phone Dumbo* of three rtfa. 
encc* to MoryAnno Delta, DrPH.V&j 
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The University of Chicago Library 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
LIBRARY SYSTEMS 


Thu University ol Chicago Library Is seeking applications and no mi nations 
forth'.* position ol Assistant Director uf Library Systems. This position requires 
a high degree ul Innovation and creativity in carrying out broad responsibil¬ 
ities lor planning and developing all aspects of library information and data 
management systems and communication networks both within the Library 
and in collaboration with University computing organLzaliuns. The Library 
l..vid University are planning new technological solutions tu meet emerging 
University information needs. This position will play a key role in these 
efforts and will articulate, advocate, and represent the Library information 
technology interests throughout the University. 

Library Systems provides services to the University Library which is com¬ 
prised of ihe loseph Reoensteln Library, the lohn Crerar Library, the D'An¬ 
gelo Law Library, and live other lihraries. The University's research collec¬ 
tion Includes over 7 million volumes and microforms, more than 7 million 
manuscripts and archival pieces, and a developing col led I cm uf electronic 
information sources. The Library System staff develops, operates, and main¬ 
tains ihe Library's online catalog, circulation system, and lechnical process¬ 
ing functions. Over 75,000 transactions are generated daily. Library Systems 
also has responsibility for developing the LIbraiy's management information 
systems and providing support for administrative computing. 

The Assistant Director for Library Systems reports to the Director of Ihe 
Library, and, as a member of senior library administration, serves on Man¬ 
agement Council and Administrative Committee and participates in library- 
wide planning and policy-making. Responsibilities as an assistant director 
Include: formulating and articulating division priorities within Ihe Library; 
allocating divislorulreiuijriei which reflect and anticipate changes in opera¬ 
tions, budgets. and library priorities. In addition, may participate in rfovelup- 
■. ipfl funding resoi/rcts fur systems. The Assistant Director represents Ihe Li¬ 
brary in regional and national activities, and manages Systems staff of four¬ 
teen library anil computing professionals. 

QUALIFICATIONS: MLS from an ALA accredited library schunl or another 
relevant advanced degree Is required. Significant related experience as dem¬ 
onstrated by profcsslunal accomplishments is also required. 

As evidenced by experience, the ability to manage library information tech¬ 
nology resources with creativity, energy, and initiative is required, as islltc 
ability to understand Hie missions and trends of research libraries and librari- 
anship. Evidence of excellent interpersonal, management, and communica¬ 
tions skills and a service orientation are required. This includes excellent 
negotiating skills and the ability to work positively and effectively in a collab¬ 
orative work environment. 

Familiarity with library integrated systems is preferred, as Is a cumbination of 
experience with mainframe and microcomputer applications and IBM and 
UNIX-based operating systems. Familiarity with open systems design and 
standard client-server applications, micro computer and CD applicaiions is 
highly desirable. 

SALARY AND BENEFITS: Appointment salary will be based on qualifications 
and experience. Benefits include retirement plan, health care coverage, life 
and disability Insurance, and paid leave. There is a tuition benefit plan. 
APPLICATION PROCESS: Letter of application should include curriculum 
vitae and the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of three references. 
Review of applications will begin October 1, 1992, and continue until the 
position Is filled. Applications should be sent to: 


n !& 


Denise Welntraub 
Personnel Office 
University of Chicago Library 
11001. 57th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 00617 


The University of Chicago Is an equal opportunity employer 


(***4***t-wt* ******* ******* ****** ****** w* 


A rt Collections 
Manager 


The Schomburg Center 

Search Extended (Previous applicant! need not re-apply) 

The SchombuiK Center for Research in Black Culture of The 
New York Public Library has an exceptional opportunity for an 
Art Collectioni Manager. Will be responsible tor the organization, 
management and development of the Center’s Art and Artifacts 
Division. Duties will include procuring, cataloging and managing 
our collections of African American and African paintings, prints, 
sculpture and artifacts and providing public access to them. 
Qualified candidates must have advanced training In African 
American and/or African Art History or Museology. MLS from 
an ALA accredited Library School or a Master's degree in Pine 
Arts, Art History or Museum Studies is highly desirable. Mini¬ 
mum of four yean experience organizing and managing line art, 
artifact, sculpture, ana poster collections In a research library or 
museum required. Knowledge of cataloging in an on-line 
environment desirable. 

We offer a competitive starting salary plus excellent benefits, For 
prompt consideration please send resume in confidence to: 

Human Resources Dept. DC-2 

Cvuttdrtc* sdcaid tor coraldtnlkxi nil be coaucttd&r in Interview 


The New York Public Library 

K UV -.1 40 th -Streel, 2 lkI 14nor, New York, NY 10018 


Nun tag! Oeorjls Southern University De- 

Southern University seek* anpllfanls tor 
one faculty position in our BaN program. 
-Total Fall 1991 ewoBanreri exceeds 13.000. 

tocullywiSora 

service, and research In a ckaely-knil de¬ 

partment. Position requirements: MSN or 
MN; Medicnl-Surflcsl weeWiy; itaea 
years' tcochins experience at college level 


R££T_,_ 

experience. Rank and salary are cwnmeo- 
same with qualifications. Send taller of ap¬ 
plication, unofficial transcripts of all de- 
naouataddrewes of 3 reference* 

Dr. M. Christine Tslmndge, Ac Una 
• - - -- -- Nurgjno, Ooorra 

IBI38.SU ' 


Dr.^M 

Southern LB al58^Siateibom. 


OeorelB 30460. Applfcallon <fe««foe Is No- 


versltylsnn ATfimtaiive Action. BquaJ Op¬ 

portunity lauliutlon. Mine lilies are en- 
cwirBged la apply. The aitniM of applicants 
and nominee*, riamnta, and other senana 
tuM-evafoalNe JnTonnalkrn are subject to 
gjbhcjnwecllon under the Qnorgla Open 


Nuningi Nunini Faculty tor FOB 1993. The 
University of Texas nt Auuin School of 
Nursine seek* apmlcaiu tor a now reruire- 
track toculiy position In remmoloey nurs¬ 
ing. Mister's m Nunini and doetome re¬ 
quired. PfoD. InNunina prtftrred. Record 
of leadership In serratiolo*y imnlna. Itind- 
ed research aad publishcd tchdarahin re¬ 
quired. Dudes win include leaching. 


n School of Nursing, 1700 Red R 



BATES COLLEGE 

REGISTRAR 


Bates Cal love invites Applications for the position of Registrar. Report¬ 
ing tn the vice President for Academic Affairs and the Dean of the 
Faculty, the Registrar supervises the management of student academic 
records, directs course scheduling and registration, oversees gradua¬ 
tion certification and commencement, and issues transcripts. The Reg¬ 
istrar prepares informational material relating to curriculum and the 
academic calendar and conducts course evaluations. The Registrar 
works closely with deans, faculty, and other administrators to ensure 
the integrity of the academic record and compliance with federal regu¬ 
lations regarding rights of privacy and disclosure. The Registrar also 
maintains data bases and analyzes information for use in institutional 

Bates College, located In southern Maine, Is a highly selective liberal 
arts college of approximately 1,500 undergraduate students and 170 
faculty members. Bates is recognized among the nation's leading col¬ 
leges uf liberal arts and sciences. 

Qualification!) 13A required, MA preferred and five years’ experience 
in registration or related field. Excellent written ana and communica¬ 
tions skills and computer experience are essential. The successful can¬ 
didate will have the ability to understand and implement systems and 
appreciate the function of detail in those systems, and must be able to 
work appropriately with sensitive and confidential Information. 

Please send letter of application, a rdsum£, and ihe names, addresses 
nnd telephone numbers of five references by August 34, 1992 to: 
REGISTRAR SEARCH COMMITTEE 
BATES COLLEGE 

PERSONNEL OFFICE, 2L7-R LANE HALL 
LEWISTON, ME 04240 

Bates College Is an Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer, 



Assistant Director 
of Admission 

HOBART COLLEGE 



Hobart College Invites applications for the position of Assistant Director of Admis¬ 

sion. 

f?itP dac L ,n ! 8 S? l „ Hob # cun * nl ^ 1.0® man and Is coordfnote with 

WWBiun Smith CoCags (850 women). The CoUojea, located In Geneva, New 
3 OM^pptican * comblned class ol 500 selected from approximately 


RMporuMilles indude the lull ranged admission actlviees: evaluation of creden- 
1-1 J '*"limaintaining relation* with schools, nppjJcanls and their pe 
“■ 's community. Approximately 6 


Hah. Intel 

alumni, and the C___. , i _ i _ f w w- 

abated. Candidates for Ihis posftfon must posses auparb communJcatton skills 


B™ be able to articulate Ihe alms and purposes of a liberal arts education. In 
goneral, and for men In particular. A Bachelor's degree Is required, and two years’ 
experience is preferred. Salary will be commensurate uAih experience andeduca- 


Position b available Immediately to be filled as soon as possible. Please send 

comjxehensiva letter of tnlerest and rfisumfi, as well as the names, wriAroy^ and 

phone numbers o! three references by August 19,1992, to: 


Leonard A Wood, Jr. 


Geneva, New York 14466 


Hobarl and William Smith Colleges are an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


iMniiHiiniHttittMttnHHttMitntitHttrmHn 

Associate Director of Campaign 
The New York Botanical Garden 

Prestigious horticultural, educational and scientific muse- 
un V wjfR substantial programs in environmental education, 
seeks highly experienced fund-raising professional to par- 
hcionte with senior staff and volunteers in a projected $100 
Wttljon plus campaign. Position reports to Vice President 
for Development. Superior communication skills, includ¬ 
ing proposal writing, are essential, as well as over five years 
of proven experience in constituency development, the 
process of strategisting and soliciting major gifts, and vol¬ 
unteer development. Excellent benefits including four 
weeks vacation. Send rdsumj and salary requirements to: 

Personnel Director 
The New York Botanical Garden 
200th Street and Southern Boulevard 
Bronx, New York 10458-5126 

AA/EOE/M/F/D/V 




A calendar of forthcoming meetings, conferences 
workshops, and institutes of 
importance to scholars and college 
administrators — 

every week in The Chronicle. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Public Affairs Positions 


The National Science Foundation [NSF) seeks lo fill four positions in its 
Office of Legislative and Public Affairs. Three of the position are for public 
affairs specialists and ihe fourth is a supervisory position ns Head Com¬ 
munications Resources Section. This section is responsible for NSF publi¬ 
cations and internal communications. 

NSF Is recruiting for these positions from colleges, universities, stale and 
local governments and nonprofit organizations approved under ihe Inler- 
governmental Personnel Act. Applicants must be permancnl, career em- 
ployees of Ihcir current employer for at least 90 days prior to entering Into 
a mobility assignment agreement with a Federal agency. Duration oras- 
signmeni (1-2 years) reimbursement of salary and other related costs are 
negotiated between NSF and the individual’s institution. 

Successful applicants in the ihree public affairs specialists positions will 
develop and implement print and elcclronic communications plans and 
materials: arrange press conferences, media briefings and placements and 
olher public information activities; and work closely wilh public informa¬ 
tion officials in colleges, universities, and other research oriented institu¬ 
tions regarding NSF-supported projects and programs. 

Two of Ihe above positions will have a particular emphasis on NSF’s 
Antarctic program. Successful applicant will spend an extended time (up 
to three months) each year in Antarctica and must pass a physical exami¬ 
nation and medical screening for travel lo that continent. 

Preferred qualifications include an advanced degree in journalism sci¬ 
ence. or engineering. Experience In working-with electronic and print 
media in a mqjor market Is highly desirable. 

The Communications Resource Section Head position will have supervi¬ 
sory responslbiliiy for the development and implementation of all official 
NSF publications and its internal communications. The Incumbent will 
supervise 3-4 publications specialists. Preferred qualifications include an 
advanced academic degree anJ experience in conceptualizing, developing, 
and implementing publications directed at both internal nnd external auifi- 


plishes Us mission primarily by competitively awarding grams to educa¬ 
tional institutions for research and education in the sciences, mathematics, 
and engineering. 

Nominations and the applicant's rfisumti should be sent by the applicant's 
institution (not by the individual applicant) to: Nalionnl Science Founda¬ 
tion, Staffing and Classification Branch, 1800 G Street, N.W., Room 208, 
Washington. D.C. 20550, Attn: Catherine Handle (202) 357-9681, no later 
than August 28, 1992. For lechnical Information contact: Michael Fluhariy 
(202) 357-9498. NSF is an Equnl Opportunity Employer. 


College of 
Health Sciences 

Student Financial Aid Officer 

Responsibilities: Ensures efficient management of the total schol- 
arshlp, work, grant and loan programs. Provides students with 
financial aid counseling. Communicates with federal, state and 
other agencies providing financial aid lo students. Prepares 
complex reports and maintains accurate records. 

Quail ficaHons/Reauirements: Master's degree In student person- 
nel, counseling or related Held preferred. Extensive experience in 
financial aid. Excellent oral and written communication skills, 
analytical, and people skills. Highly developed organizational and 
management skills essential. Must demonstrate an understanding 
of the Importance of the role of financial aid programs ana 
policies in student recruitment and retention. Experience with 
Interactive computerized financial aid management systems. 

77i« Colles'e; The College of Health Sciences, sponsored by 
Community Hospital of Roanoke Valley, is a private two-year 
coeducational, allied health institution accredited by the 
Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools, located in the urban center of the Blue Ridge Region 
of Virginia, Ihe College is surrounded by picturesque mountains 
and Is within minutes of Smith Mountain Lake recreation area, 
Roanoke, listed by Parenting magazine as one of the ten best 
cities in the United States in which to raise children, la a 
wonderful community in which to live, work and enjoy life. 

To Apply: Applications will be accepted until the position Is filled 
Submit resume and letter of Interest to: Mr. Tom AdamB, Dean of 
Administrative Services, College of Health Sciences, 920 South 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, VA 24016. 



- - --doctorate In auraliu 

retard field, Uutl be cHaftle for Mis- 
»Hri Hceniun. Admin itrailve experience 
in BSN protrun focIudJas two yeara’ clini¬ 
cal practice and five year*’ teechint. Sus¬ 
tained record of schofariy activity. Rn toll 
cotsidereUoa. submit a letter of applica- 
WM, current and the names, ad- 

dreiie!, and phone number* of three reftr- 
eoce* to Chair, Search Commit lee, SHC 
106. Central Mlmurf Shis IMvnritr 
M093 by December 1, 1992. Sc retains wIU 
continue until poriilon li filled. Central val¬ 

ue* dlvenUy-men and people of diverse 
£gup* are encouraged to apply. Aa/EBO/ 

Nurdngi Wen Teie* Stale Unlverafty 
tivitVand quaUBcglion tor lice Owe lo Tex- 


rate, liberal arts college. Invites appuc*- 

dIoi Summer of 1993. Qualifications 
Include an earned doctorate, master sin 
nursing, administrative, clinical and bacca- 
taurvaie teaching experience. Must haw a 
commitment to professional nursing ednea- 

CU!sSEdtaT 37 ta&OM 

cannot be guaranteed considerate^ 


cannot be guaranteed cpnstoeranon- 
Scraenin* will continue until the 
filled. Women and minorities are encour¬ 
aged to apply. 

Nursing; Faculty. Hie University of Mi*; 


Bt HT.E TI N BOARD: Positions available 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND °| 
COLLEGE PARK LIBRARIES 

Program Manager/Archivist 

Contract Appointment 

Th. University of Meiylond Collage Park Libraries Invites epplloetlons 
tor the PMltlon: Program Manager/Archlvlst. One-year contractual 
appointment. 

RMnonsIblllUae: Develops and maintains archival policies and proce- 
5! the administration and use of the NalionafPubllc Broadcast- 
ten Archives Participation In survey and appraisal work; accessions 
3eo«on™eposlteS et the Archives at Ihe OKlCP campue. Directs the 
Zk o Program Anelyale, student eealatente. Interne, end other sla I 
an pro]BOts connected with the arrangement and deBerlptlon ol ool- 
tar-dona Develops finding aids and other research tools to assist tho 
niibllo In use ol the collecllona. Provides reference assistance to uaers 
Si 5ie Archives; works with other library staff on public outreach and 
publicity. Assists In strategic planning. Involving areas suoh as collee- 
ken development, use of space, public relations, and grant funding. 
Ada as liaison between the University of Maryland at Collega Park 
Libraries and the Academy for Educational Development, a non-profit 
oraanlzatlon which presently Is Involved In the work of the National 
Public Broadcasting Archives In collection development, fund raising, 
public relations, and oral history. As University responsibilities for 
kPBA Increase, the archivist will takB on added responsibility In these 
kBy areas, 

Qualifications: Evidence of formal archival Instruction and training 
reaulred Master’s degree required; Master's degree In Library Sci¬ 
ence with emphasis an archival study preferred. 

Experience: At least three years of experience ae a professional archi¬ 
vist, Including administrative and supervisory experience required. In- 
depth knowledge of archival appraisal and processing techniques, 
fund raising, public relations, preservation, strategic planning, oral 
history and usa of computers preferred. Previous archival work expe¬ 
rience at a large academic campus preferred. Previous responsibility 
for administering archival collecllona In tho field of broadcasting pre¬ 
ferred, 

Salary: $29,702 minimum. Salary comm, with exp. Available benefits. 
Applications: Full consideration, submit r6sum§ and namea/address- 
es of three references by September 18, 1992. Applications will be 
accepted until the position Is filled. Send rdsumAs to Ray Foster, 
Personnel Librarian, Library Personnel Services. McKeldln Library. 
University of Maryland. Collage Park. Maryland 20742-7011. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY 
AND INFORMAL EDUCATION 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Washington, D.C. 20550 

NSFi Directorate for Education and Human Resources seeks qualified amrij- 
cants to direct and manage activities of Division responsible for funding K-12 
science, mathematics and engineering education In arens of teacher educa¬ 
tion, materials development and research programs for K-12 Nudenla, and tor 
InWallon and support of Informal science education projects In sdonce, ma he- 
mafia and technology. Division has a ilnff of 46 employees and a FY IJ9Z 
budget of $197.4 mlDlon. 

Appdnlnwnl to this Senior 1 Executive Servtcu position will be on e career or 2- 
3yearBmlled term appointment lasli wilh a salary o( liS-1 ($90,000) to ES-4 
($104,000), AHemnlively, soli’dce may bo assigned under Intergovernmental 
rBisonnel Ael provisions, retaining currant salary and benefits. Applicants 
must have ability Inplnnnlnglnrgo. complex programs In areas related to K-12 
science and onglneoring education; demonstrated supervisory aldlls; and 
knowledge of current capabilities and ironda of ihe sdenllfie/en^neering K-12 
and Informal sekmea education communities. 

Applicants should contact George Plttmon on 2(12-367-9565 (hearing Im¬ 
paired IndMdualB may call TDU-357-7492) lo request vacancy announce¬ 
ments EP 92-8 ISES earner); EH 92-18 (SES limited term) and/or EP 92-28 
flPA) lor complete qualification requirements and oppifcatkHi procedures. 
Applications must be received by September 22,1992. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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PLACEMENT DIRECTOR, MIBS 
(Master of International Business Studies) 
College of Business Administration 
The University of South Carolina 

As a member ol a team reporting to the Associate Dean lor Development ihe Placemen! 
Director, MIHS, will be responsible for the career planning and placement services pro¬ 
vided lo siudcnb In Ihe MIBS program. Specific responsibilities will include developing 
and Ininlenienllng effective career planning and placement strategies and programs; 
expanding career opportunities for MIBS students; management of (he MIBS Placement 
Office: and coordinating MIBS career planning and placement acllvllits wilh other unlls 
of Ihe College of Business and Ihe Unlvorslly. 

The MIBS ptogram In Ihe College of Business Administration al ihe University of South 
Carolina Is one of die mosi prestigious graduate inlcmailflnal business programs in Ihe 
world. For die past diree years, the International Business Department al Use University ol 
South Carolina has been ranked number one In Ihe nation In surveys by U.5. Ncuvi £ 
Wurld Report. MIBS Is also Ihe largest graduate International business program offered by 
a sc I tool of business accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business (AACSBI. 

QUALIFICATIONS: A graduate business degree {preferably with an emphasis In interna¬ 
tional business!; two to seven years' work experience (preferably In an International 
environment); proficiency fn al least one language other than English; familiarity wilh 
corporate recruiting and college placement programs; and administrative experience In 
an academic envlronmcnl are desirable. Excellent Interpersonal, oral and written commu¬ 
nication, and organisational skills are essential. A willingness to iravel extensively is 
required. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURES: Qualified applicants are encouraged to submit a tftunte 
and a cover letter highlighting their relevant experience and accomplishments to ihe 
Associate Dean for Development, College ol Business Administration, The University ol 
5outh Carolina, Columbia, SC 2920B. This posllion Is available September 1. 1992. 

Tho University of South Carolina Is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employe*- 


DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION 
AND TREASURER 
THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The Director of Admloiirretioo end Tie .surer report, to ihe Preiidenr, and 
haa responsibility for ncrouoring end budwring; hujonn reroureei; the Com¬ 
puter Center: the Library: and nil genera services including Mcdliies roan- 
agement, purchasing and catering service*. Aa Treasurer, the individual 
work with the Dcard's investment and audit committee* to oversee the 
Institution's $110 million endowment. 

Requirements include a bachelor's degree and 10 yean' senior management 
experience; and advanced degree in business, finance or human resourcesils 
strongly preferred; candidates mult have excellent Leadership qualities, 
strong writing and interpersonal skills, and familiarity with computer sys¬ 
tem* and applications. 

The institution Is a private nonprofit organisation, wirh a $20 rallhon budg¬ 
et, founded in 1916. It Is devoted to research, education, and pu. Iicauon in 
economics, government uni foreign policy- 

interested candidates should submit a rtsumfi, with cover lerrer stating 
salary history, plus a list of three references hy August 28 to: 


The Brookings Institution 
1775 Massachusetts Avenue. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Drinking is an affirmative action, equal opportunity employer which e 
courages applications from women and minorities. 


•5?^ PORTLAND 
[CJ COMMUNITY 
k COLLEGE 

Public Safety Lieutenant 
Job #2-92/93 
(3 positions) 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT 

Brigham aiul Women's Hospital seeks a highly qualified 
person lo lake on major responsibilities wffhin its recently 
reorganized and refocused development department. 
Working in concert wilh other senior and staff officials, this 
Individual will plan, conduct, and evaluate fundraising 
programs related to ongoing and campaign support. A 
primary focus will be In major gifts from Individual, 
corporate, and foundation prospects. Much of this effort will 
require the involvement of leading members of the hospital 
community. 

A Bachelor's degree, seven to ten years of development 
experience, and a proven track record In major gift 
fundraising and management are required. The selected^ 
candidate will possess enthusiasm, creativity and Initiative, 
as well as exceptional organizational, strategic planning 
and communication skills. 

SENIOR DEVELOPMENT PROFESSIONAL 

Brigham and Women's Hospital seeks a talented, highly- 
motivated professional to help plan, conduct, and evaluate 
programs for ongoing support, In addition lo managing a variety 
of olher campaign functions. Responsibilities will Include the 
management of Hie direct mail and donor cultivation programs 
that provide a major source of annual philanthropic Income 
and serve as a foundation for other fundraising efforts. 
Requirements include a Bachelor's degree, four to six years of 
professional experience in development, public relations, or a 
related field, and a demonstrated ability lo achieve measurable 
resulls. The ideal candidate will possess enthusiasm, creativity^ 
and initiative, as well as exceptional organizational, strategic 
planning, and communication skills. 

DEVELOPMENT PROFESSIONALS 

Brigham and Women's Hospital Is seeking a wide range of 
talented, highly motivated Individuals to help coordinate a 
variety of functions within ils newly reorganized development 
program. Candidates must exhibit Intelligence, energy, 
enthusiasm, and the commitment to become strong team 
members of a highly challenged fundraising effort. 

Please send resumes to JMD, Human Resources, Brigham 
and Women's Hospital, 75 Francis Street, Boston, MA 
02115. An equal opportunity employer. 

CU BRIGHAMAND 
W WOMEN'S HOSPITAL 


ITS MORE THAN THE HOSPITAL. 


shie-Uv, Director of Corporate 
si and 


^dndah lV 


and 

Foundation Relations 


Florida Stale University Foundation 



The Florida State UnH/anIly Foundation to saeWnBopp^ttoni for iha portion 
of Director ol Corporate and Foundation Relations. A bachelors tinma to 
required with 3-6 yeara 1 experience in higher education lund raising or related 



The successful candidate should have a strong record ol achievement in 
corporate and foundafioo lund raising Including capital «m|Mlqns Proposal 
preparation and submission are key function* cl this position. Staff will Include 
Foundation Relations officer and program autolanL 
Interested applicants should submit a teller of application and rtsumfl to: 

Loretta H. Patterson. Capital Campaign Director 
Florida State University Foundation, Inc. 

Tho Hecht House - 634 Waal Call Street 
Tallahaasee, Florida 323064013 
Consideration of applications u/ffl begin immediately and continue until 
position to filled. 

An Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer 


A Bulletin Boara 
notice will 
quickly put you 
in touch with the 
best prospects 
for the positions 
you have 
available. 
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CAMPUS DEAN 

University of Wisconsin Center 
Fox Valley 
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School of Business 

(Bloomington/Indianapolis) 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

The School of Business at Indiana University Is seeking applications and nomi¬ 
nations for the position of Dean. 

Responsibilities: The Dean provides Innovative academic and administrative 
leadership to the School of Business In a time of change and is responsible for 
the financing and operation of eight departments, Tne Dean Is expected to 
articulate the mission of the School, to foster outstanding teaching, research 
and service, and to expand the resource base. 


^ MEDICAL 

* College 

OF WISCONSIN 

Division of Educational Services 

Expanding division is seeking energetic, skilled education ipactaJJsls who 
are Interested En consulting with medloal school faculty on the design. 
Implementation & evaluation of physician education programs. 

SENIOR TEST AND MEASUREMENT SPECIALIST 

Master's Degree In Educational Psychology or Education with rmpliasls In 

meaiuremenl/lceting; min. 3 yrs.' experience In Uglier education. 

SENIOR EVALUATION SPECIALIST 

Mosier's Degree In Educational Psychology or Education with emphasis In 
educational evaluation; min. 3 yrs. experience In higher education. 
INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGNER 

Master’s Degree in Education with emphasis In. ID; min. 1 year’s experi¬ 
ence In higher education (two positions). 

Qualified applicants should iu limit UtoTr GV tot 

J. Rehm, Sr. Adm. Assisi am, Division of Educational Services, Medical 
College or Wisconsin, 8701 Watertown Plank Ruad. Milwaukee, WI53226. 

Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Employer, HffFlD. 




DIRECTOR 
Counseling Center 

The University ol Maryland Baltimore County seeks a Director to 
admlntaler, cootdinale and supervise Counseling Center operation. 
Six professional staff and five psychology graduate Interne conduct 
comprehensive program of personal social, educational and voca- 
jfonal individual and group counseling and testing. 

Full tiros permanent position reporting to Vice President for Student 
Affaire; available Immediately but negotiable. Ph.D. required, pref¬ 
erably In caunBBUng or clinical psychology. Minimum live years full- 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point 

The Director ol Admissions plans and Implements all aclivllies of the admis¬ 
sions program Including nationwide recruitmeni, selecllon, reienlion and 
financial aid. Applicants should have a bachelor's or advanced degree. 
Required are significant experience In policy development and administra¬ 
tion of col lege ad missions programs; excellent oral and wriuen communica¬ 
tion skills; the ability to initiale and organize recruiting activities; and dem¬ 
onstrated knowledge of admissions counseling, current issues .and trends 
affecting enrollment and retention, and computer based resources for sup¬ 
porting the admissions program. 

The Academy, one of the S Federal academies, Is a four-year residential 
college of approximately 1,000 students. Administered by the Department of 
Transportation, Its baccalaureate degree program prepares selected young 
men and women for service In the United States Merchant Marine and the 
United States Naval Reserve. 

TTils Is an excepted service position in the Federal government. U.5. citizen¬ 
ship required. Salary competitive and commensurate with experience. Send 
letter of application and r6sum£ immediately to: 

ACADEMY PERSONNEL OFFICER - B 
U.S. MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 
KINGS POINT, NEW YORK 11024-1699 
Review of applications will begin August 17 and continue 
until a suitable candidate Is found. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER M/F/H/V 


State University of New York 

College of Agriculture and Technology 
at Cobleskill 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM COUNSELOR 


groups; organjze tutorial program; develop EOP meeting and semester activi¬ 
ties. Bachelor s degree In Counseling or related field required, Master's pre¬ 
ferred. Experience working with disadvantaged and underrepresented papu¬ 
lations required. Excellentlrlnge benefits. Search committee will begin delib¬ 
erations Immediately. Submit letter of application, transcripts or copies 
tnereol and a current rdsumd Including the names And addresses of three 
references lo: 

Dr. Renee' Sclaldo Shevat 
Director of Human Resources Management 
State University of New Ybrk 
College of Agriculture and Technology 
Coblwkill, NY 12043 


n outstanding record of leadership and achleve- 


• commitment to excellence In teaching, research and service; 

• personal qualities that facilitate working relationships with the University 
other dfscipilnes, afomnl and business leaders; 

• ability In fund raising; 

• understanding of the International business environment. 

The School; The School offers degrees at the Bachelor's. Master's and Doctor¬ 
ate levels. Ail three are highly ranked programs nadonally. The School has an 
enrollment of 3,500 undergraduate and 1,160 graduate students, 200 faculty 
members and 60,000 alumni, ft offers a wfde variety of executive development 
and International exchange programs. 

The School operates with a poticy of one mission and one raculty at two 
locations—Bloomington and Indianapolis. 

Starting Date: The position will be available on July 1, 1993. 

Applications and Nominations: Applications received before October 14, 
1992 will be given priority. Candidates should submit a tetter of Interest and a 
curriculum vitae or rdsum*. Nominations and applications should be sent to: 
Ttevor Brawn. Chair 
Dean Search Committee 
School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

Indiana University is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action employer. 
Women and minorities are urged to apply. 


University of Arkansas 
ASSOCIATE CONTROLLER 

The Office of Financial Affaire at the University of Arkansas Es seeking an 
individual to fill the position of Associate Controller. This position Is responsi¬ 
ble for the supervision and management of (he Plant and Property Accounting 
division of Financial Affaire. This position reports to and assists the Controller 
to establish and maintain accounting systems and procedures In conjunction 
with current changes in accounting standards. Also, this position wit) assist In 
the development of mainframe ana PC based accounting systems, documen¬ 
tation of the systems, preparation of user manuals ana the development of 
training seminars for system users. 

Minimum qualifications Include a degree In Accounting or Finance with a 
Certified Public Accountant designation. Proven managerial skills, strong tech¬ 
nical skills and knowledge ol fund accounting Is highly desirable. In addition, 

K Terence will be given to applicants with 3 lo 6 yean’ experience In a 
[varsity financial environment. The salaiy range for litis position will be 
536,000440,000 per year, based on the qualifications of the successful candi¬ 
dates. 

Send letin of application and rtisumti to; 

Office of Financial Affairs 
Attn. Cathy Renner 
University of Arkansas 
Administration Building 316 
Fayetteville, AR 72701 

Applications must be received on or before September 7,1992. 

The University of Arkansas Is an equal opportunity, affirmative action Institu¬ 
tion. All applicants are subject to public disclosure under the Arkansas Free¬ 
dom of Information Act, and persons hired must have proof of legal authority 
to work in the United States. 

tmmiwnMtmttnMtttssmssMHite************* 


The Nevada Geriatric Education Canter, a new statewide program, b seeking 
applicants for the following full-time poattionK 

Resource Coordinator Master’s Degree required; b responsible for 
developing an educational resource center, coordinating rural con¬ 
tinuing education efforts, and establishing linkages with other educa- 
taudunlta In the State of Nevada University and Carnmunliy Col- 



^i^kientlfytng community resource, and coonfinatlng proffsm 

CwricuhimSpecfalbt Doctorate Degree preferred; b responsible for 
curriculum review, development arid organization of educational 
proonmi to faculty enhancement, working with faculty to identify 
needs and develop new course offerings In geriatrics and gercotaJo- 
»■ 

For more Information, call 702-784-1689. Send CV and names of three reter- 
toLisa Rinkhouser, Office Manager, Geriatric and Gerontology Center, 
SFB100D/146, University of Nevada, Reno, Reno, Nevada 89657-0133. These 
postions wil remain open until fiDed. 

AA/EOE. UNR employs only U.S. citizens and aBens lawfufiy authorized to work 
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dean of instruction 

COLLEGE. Piedmont Vlrelnto Community College. « public Iwu- 
T i“ rranorehenslve community college, Is a member of the Virginia 
College System. Located one mile from Charlottesville, vir- 
STX, raUegeServes the dty and six counties In central Virginia 
StlmilXn 150,000). Nearly 7,000 students are enrolled in credit pro- 
Ssu each year, and uther students participate In non-credit programs. 
okpONSIBILITIESi The Dean of Instruction is the chief academic offl- 
rotleee and reports directly lu the president. As chief academic 
the dean is responsible for the leadership of all Instructional 
curriculum dcvclopmonl and walimrion; faculty adccllun.de- 
rSSmenr and evaluation: instructional budget management; loadcr- 
shjpof learning resources; nnd supervision of four academic divisions. 
niiAUnCATIONS: The position requires an earned doctorate and six 
San of successful teaching and administrative mvaunx. The candl- 
should demonstrate evidence of successful leadership> In higher 
education administration. Additionally, the candidate should be cqmmlt- 
ted to the mission of the community college and possess the ability tu 
njnununlcate effectively. 

SALARY: The sterling annual snlnty for this position Is 557,041 lo 
$63,334. 

CONTRACT AND STARTING DATE: The position is a twelve-month 
administrative appointment with an onllclpaled starting date trf January 

APPLICATION PROCEDURES: To be considered for the position, a 
wter of intent to apply must be received no later than September 11, 
1992. The letter should state how the candidate meets the qualifications 
listed above. The letter should be addressed to: 

Chair 

Dean of Instruction Search Committee 
Piedmont Virginia Community College 
Route 6, Box 1 

Charlottesville, Virginia 22902 

In addition to the letter of intent, each candidate must submit by 5eptem- 
to 25 1992 a completed Commonwealth of Virginia Application for 
Employment (DPT Form 10-012), a tesunte, and the names, addresses, 
ana telephone numbers of at least three professional references. A blank 
Commonwealth of Virginia Application for Employment form will be 
sent to any candidate upon request. 

PIEDMONT VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE IS_ 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY. AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER. 
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DEAN OF STUDENT AFFAIRS 

Saint Mary'a College, a four-year Catholic libera] Aria college for women with 
an snraflmenl ol 1,700 located In Notre Dame, IN (90 miles east of Chicago). 
Invites nominations and oppllcations for Hie position nf Dean of Student 
Afltdri. Reporting directly to the President, the Dean is responsible for the 
admlnlitraUon and supervision of the Student lib, Counseling and Career 
Development, Health Services, Camiius Ministry, and Recreations! and Ath- 
Wc Programs of the College. Ollier responsibilities Include developing the 
pnttosophy and policies of lha Student Affaire program according lo the objec- 
ov«i and purposes oi tho College nnd ilevelojdng o stmfeul environment 
coidudva to the spiritual, pereuutd, liili'lleclunl, and social growth uf students 
me Dean servos on various committees of the College, nnd hns budgetary 
raporteblllties for lha Student Affairs Division. A doctorate In on approprtate 
Md is desired as well ns dunlficant experience In imxucsMwIy responsible 
Papons in Student Affairs Snlnl Mnry's reserves tlw right lo grant preference 
to Catholic women for tills position Full consideration will be given Ip candi¬ 
dates who respond by September :<0.1992. Submit a tesumd with references 


DEAN 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
Marshall-Wythe School of Law 

olWUtam uid May Invilts jppllodolB and nomlnadons Ibr 
position of Dean of the Marehall-Wythe School of Law. 

APffcants should possess a strong academic background and have a 
“mmitment to excellence In professional education and research. Expert¬ 
ly* « education Is not required. Applications from women and 
"Woritiesare encouraged. The College of William and Mary Is an Afflrma- 
nv * Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. 

E* P« lt, on will be available July l. 1993. The Search Committee wUJ 
wtr?« t0 - revtew applications on October 15. 1992. although the search 
"“MnHnue until the position Is tilled Applicants are encouraged to 
“rtnit their letters of application by that date. 

toSt S y e , ,ld J* *f>pU«Bons and nominations to: Professor Unda A. Ma- 
Search Committee, Marshall-Wythe Schod of law. CoL 
™ge orWtifiam and Maty, P.O. Box 8795, WiUtemsburg^ VA 23187-8795, 


****************************** m********* m ****** *+* **• **** ** *** 

DEAN AND DIRECTOR 

OF 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY AT MARION 

The Ohio Stale University Invites nominations and applications for the position 
of Dean and Director of lha Marlon Campus. 

As one of (our regional campuses of The Ohio Slate University, Marion offers 
the first one to two yean ol Instruction for most majors, a two-year Associate of 
Arts degree, some upper division courses, a baccalaureate degree In Elemen¬ 
tary Education, and graduate courses In Education It currently reives 1,000 
commuter students with 30 full-time and 45 part-time faculty. 

The Dean and Director Is the academic leader and administrative head of the 
campus, has administrative responsibility for Its personnel, program, factitttos, 
and operating budgets, and reports to the Senior Vice President for Academic 
Affaire and Provost of The Ohio State University. The Dean and Director 
manages an annua) operating budget of approximately five million dollars. 
Candidates for this position should have: 

• an earned doctorate; 

• a demonstrated record oi teaching and scholarship; 

• excellent communication and Interpersonal skills; 

• demonstrated leadership, organizational and managerial skills, and a 
commitment to participatory governance; 

• experience In developing ana managing an Institutional budget. 

• experience In Identifies and developing Institutional priorities and strate¬ 
gic plans; 

• a commitment to affirmative action for faculty, staff, and students. 
Experience In student recruitment and fund raising Is desirable. 

The application should Indude a letter expressing Interest and describing 
qualifications, a curriculum vitae, and the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of five referees. It should be sent to: 

Dr. Brian W. McEnnls, Chair 
Marion Campus Dean and Director Search Committee 
The Ohio State University 

1465 Ml Vernon Avenue Marion. Ohio 43302-5695 
Phone 614-389-6786, exL 6271 

The Search Committee will begin screening dossiers alter September 15, 
1992. but will continue to receive nominations and applications until the Dean 
and Director Is selected. 

The Ohio Slate University Is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Em¬ 
ployer. Qualified women, minorities, Vletnam-ern veterans, disabled veterans 
ana the disabled are encouraged to apply. 


DEAN 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

(Search Extended) 

The University of Detroit Mercy, which consolidates the traditions of the 
lesults and (he Religious Sisters of Mercy, enrolls 7,500 full-time and part- 
time students. In addition to Its McNIchols and Outer Drive campuses, 
UDM has dental and law school campuses. 

The School of Architecture Is defined by Its strong design orientation, 
extensive liberal arts sequence. Integration of cooperative education, for¬ 
eign study programs, and the Ideological diversity of Its faculty. The 
School's restricted enrollment Is currently 215 In * five-year, NAAB-ac¬ 
credited program. 

The site and philosophy of the program call for a teaching dean who 
engages the spirit of the School. Candidates should be able lo demon¬ 
strate a commitment to excellence In architecture >nd architectural educa- 
tlon based In humane values. The dean reports to the Vice President of 
Academic Affairs and Is a member of the University's Academic leadership 
Council. 

The position Is available as soon as a candldale ls selected. Applications 
and nominations will be accepted until the position Is filled. Screening of 
applications begins on September 30, 1992. 

Each application must Include a letter that summarites relevant profes¬ 
sional experiences, a curriculum vitae and the names of *1 less* tour per¬ 
sons who are Intimately familiar with the qualifications, experience and 
philosophy of tho Individual applicant 

Please send applications and nominations toj University of Detroit Me«yi 
WUIIam I Lower Chair, Dean of Architecture Search Committee! c/o Aao- 
ctete?rSrffiD^gs. 127, 4001 W. McNIchols Rd< P.O. Box 
19900, Detroit, Ml 48219-0900. 

The University of Detroit Mercy particular^ encourages applications from 
women &. members of minority communities. 



DEAN OF 

VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


portions in Student Allaire Snlnl Mnry's reserves tiro right to grant pieicrcnce position Is available as soon as a candidate Is selected. Applications 

to Catholic women for tills pnstilnn. Full a makferailnii will he given lo cnndl- ^ nominations will be accepted until the position Is filled. Screening of 

dates who respond bv Si-ntmnbur ;t0.1992. Submit n itfsumfl with references *i„ n . on c-number 30. 1992. 



£*itelaai Facility Manner. 
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motlow state community college 

Is accepting applications for the position of 
ASSOCIATE DEAN OF LIBERAL ARTS 

Minimum Qualifications: Earned doctorate from an accredited Institution and have five years* successful 
administrative and/or teaching experience. 

To ensure full consideration, applicants must submit a Motlow application, r6sum6, and official transcrlpt(s) 


Tullahoma, Tennessee 37388-8100 
(615)455-8611.0X1.332 

Review ot applications will begin on September Q, 1992. and continue until a qualified applioam Is employed. 


DEAN 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Michigan State University 


research, (caching, service, and inleni.ilinii.il [irngr.nm, 

• maintain a strong program <if fiscal planning anil in.inaguincnl. 
review program cit«Iivum.-ss, and i-v.tliMlo adniirilsiratiirs, fac¬ 
ulty, and staff performance; 

• provide leadership In llic College’s and University's cuniniilnivril 
to equal employmcnl iippnrtuiilly, adirnialive ,u linn, and diver¬ 
sity and plurality aiming Mirtli-nh, f.u ully, .it Inti iiMf.it Inn, and 

■ advance understanding nl the niK-iInn, pmgraim, and ,iuum- 
pJIshments of the College lay ciimmnniiating wilh University 
administrators, faculty, stalf, sUidcMs, anil aluniiii/ae; and 

• maintain relationships with federal, stale, and local govern¬ 
ments, clientele groups, and (lie general pulilii. 

The Dean Is the chief executive oflic er nt liie College and res|Kinsihle lo the 
Provost lor general administration of the College. 

Michigan State University, founded in 11155, is the pioneer land-grant Institu¬ 
tion In the United States and Is a member of the Association of American 
Universities. The College of (dotation, one of the University's fourteen 
colleges. Is organized Into four tie) mi (munis: film. iiinn.il Administration; 
Counseling, Educational Psychology anil b|Ki i.il Edik alum; Physical fdiica- 
lion and Exercise Science; and Teacher film .stum Nine research, service, 
and policy Institutes and centers exb-iui die « iillege's national and interna- 
Ihxial reputation. The College lias till full-time f.u ulty and 1,1110 graduate 
and 1,400 undergraduate slntk-nls. 

Thasuyessful candidate must |»me*s ptiMHial and ..I i|ii.ililli!s ol 

leadership and vision; lie an effective nunagri; luvs* a |iroven record of 
success In responsible leadership ixisiiinns in i-diiL.ilinn; and ileinumirate 
evidence of significant scholarship m n-nun h. ti-,u lung, and service com¬ 
mensurate with an appnlntmrnl .is a lull innli-sviu. 


rfsumi and references, should In- m-iii to: 

l)r l*hlli|i C'usli k 

Chair, St*an It ami Haling C iiiwniHce 
for the Dean of the Cnllt-gc- nl filucation 
(A) (Kite e ol Ihe Provost 
4.14 Administration Building 
Michigan Stall: University 
East Lansing, Ml 4I1H24 

MSU is an Affirmative Action, fqoaf ( J/i/Hi/firnify fmlflul/cm 


Dean, School of Law 

c N^tattons and applications are sought for the position of Dean, 
ttfoof of Law, University of Georgia. Athens, Georgia. 

The School of Law conducts a full-time program of legal education 
to the J.D. and LLM. degrees. It has a full-time faculty or 34 
a student body of approximately 680. 

CfndWatej must meet the qualifications for appointment to the 
S* , Professor of Law. The person selected should be able to 
“"Mate a collegial. Intellectual environment work well with facul- 
v^ian, and students; possess managerial and administrative skills; 
Promote the Interests of the School with Its constituencies; and be 
HTvotved In fund-raising for the School. 


p-- - kmi iu uean Arnett Mace, warneti scnooi ui ™ic« 
BES®* University of Georgia. 229 Forest Resources Building. 
Wens, Georgia 30602; Telephone: 706-542-4744. 
Jg'WjWBy of Georgia Is an equal opportunity, affirmative 


SSas-y- 


ASSISTANT DEAN 
FOR HUMANITIES 



XjinnipiacAcollege 

Assistant/Associate 

Provost 


I m ulnniplac College is located on Qualifications: Earned 

an idylUo 170-acre campus in Hamden, doctorate; significant academic 
Connecticut, a suburb of New Haven and experience (including teaching, 

convenient to Hartford, New York City and scholarly activity and academia 

Boston. The College mission is to provide leadership) with a credible record 

excellent education in an environment of accomplishments; commitment 

emphasizing sensitivity to students and a to promoting diversity; and an 

strong spirit of community. Current enrollment interest In grant-writing, 
is comprised of2,500 full-time undergraduates 

In the Schools of Allied Health and Natural Applications should Include a 

Sciences, Business and Liberal Arts; and 1,000 curriculum vitae, letter of interest, 


students In our continuing education and 
graduate programs. Additionally, the 


and names and phone numbers 
of several references. The College 


Bridgeport School of Law ot Qpinnipiao enrolls hopes to fill this position by 


approximately 650 students. 

Responsibilities: Administering 
college-wide undergraduate curriculum; 
facilitating academic program planning 
and development of assessment measures; 
Implementing Instructional development 
initiatives; teaching one course per 
semester; and other duties as assigned. 


January, 1993. Nominations and 
applications should be sent to: 
Office of the Provost, Quinnipiac 
College, Mt. Carmel Avenue, 
Hamden, CT 06518. 

Quinnipiac College Is an 
Equal Opportunity/Afflmiative 
Action Employer. 


Gulf Coast Campuses 
The University of Southern Mississippi 

'I he University of Siunlierii Mississippi (USM) invites applications and 
in i in ilia i inns for the position of Deni in the GulfL’iMSt Campuses of Tlie 
University nf Scnillicin Mississippi wills a starling date as early as January 1, 
I'W.V 

The University: USM-Gulf Coast is a branch of The University nf South¬ 
ern Mississippi whose iiuin campus Is Inculrd seventy miles inland in ll.ir- 
lirshurg. Mississippi. USM is a comprehensive university with an enroll¬ 
ment nl approximately l-I.IXKI students and nmiiial revenues in excess of 
SIIHI milium. Tlie puimI campuses include Gulf Park, located in Lung 
Heath on llnriy-scvcn acres from inn ihc Gulf of Mexico, tire Jackson Coun¬ 
ty Center, luratcil to the cast on Highway 90 in Gamier, and facilities ar 
KcL-sIrr Air Force Hue in Uiloxi. Academic offerings on tire coast include a 
subset of the uppcr-divisioii/graduare roursei and programs available on the 
main campus. 

Duties mid responsibilities! Tire Dean reports to the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs on the main campus. Uesponsibilitics include budgcraiy 
and administrative authority for die Guff Coast campuses, as well os Input on 
academic offerings, which are administered through the respective academic 
units on the main campus. Tlie Dean is the University's primary spokesper¬ 
son on the Gulf Coast and should be involved with a variety or external 
constituencies. • 

Qualifications! Candidates must have an earned doctorate, drnioruirated 
leadership and interpersonal skills, and a successful academic record. 

Sahtry: Salary is competitive and is commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. 

Application procedures: Apply no later than September 30, 1992, by 
sendniR a letter of interne, rfsumi, and ■ hit of three professional reftrcmxs 
with retephone numbtisto: Dr. T,Ml* StitchComaullt,CtojSou|h. 
ern Station. Box 5002; The University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg. 


S774C. No cadi. AnwreJoyeri 
copies of Ills rdiuind must be i 


University of Wlsconsln-Parkside 
DEAN 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 



seluy Is competitive and comnreMuftis with queJIflceitanB and sxpsrtenoa. 
appointment will begin any time between January 1903 and mtd-oummer 
J. Sand latter of appIlMlIon, curriculum vitae, end names, addresses and ; 
□bona numbers of it least Hires references to be received by October 12.1 fl&gnj 1 -j 
w foliowing address. Nominations are etao welcome. 


Protestor Jay Sounderpandlan. Chair 
Dean Search end Screen Committee 
University of Wlioonaln-Parkakle 
900 Wood Road. Box 2000 



A complete list of the latest government grants, 
foundation grants, and private 
gifts to colleges and scholars — 

every week in The Chronicle. 
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fof a person with a global perspective and the creativity to respond to chang¬ 
ing needs m higher education with non-tradltlonal approaches. The Provost 
must possess a strong record of academic achievement together with a dem¬ 
onstrated Interest In global education. The successful candidate must give 
evidence of the ability to develop, lead, and administer a program of the 
highest quality. A terminal degree In a relevant field, demonstrated leadership 
In the field of global education, and administrative experience are expected. 
Salary will be negotiated. 

To Initiate the application process or nominate a candidate Tor the position, 
address Inquiries to Provost Search Committee, Box 6953, Radford University, 
Radford, VA 24142. Review of completed applications will begin September 
18, and will continue until the position Is filled. 

Radford University Is a state-supported comprehensive university with an 
enrollment presently limited to approximately 9.000 students. Located In the 
western pari of Virginia In the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains, Radford Is a 
city of r3J00 and Is approximately four and one-half hours from Washington 
D.C. The 154-acre university campus Is located about 45 minutes from the 
Roanoke Regional airport 





A calendar of forthcoming meetings, conferences 
workshops, and institutes of 
importance to scholars and college 
administrators — 

every week in The Chronicle. 


HI ITHACA 
lMii COLLEGE 


Ithaca, New York 14850 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF DEVELOPMENT 

*■ r-*- 

llhaca Ls a private, four-year residential college of approxjmatelv 
6,400 students located In the Finger Lakes region of central New York 
Slate. A diverse academic program of liberal and professional studies 
Is offered through the College's five schools: Business, Heallh Sci¬ 
ences and Human Performance, Humanities and Science, Music and 
the Roy H. Park School of Communications. The College la celebrat¬ 
ing its 100th year, concluding a $32 million capital campaign, and 
looking forward to the major fund-raising initiatives that will help 
support Ithaca's second century of success. r 

The executive director of development will work closely with the vice 
president In executing an effective comprehensive resource develop¬ 
ment program for the College. The executive director will report 
directly to the vice president for college relations and resource devel¬ 
opment, will supervise the activities of the directors of annual giving, 
corporate and foundations relations, and planned giving, and wffi 
serve as pari of a senior management team that includes the directors 
of college relations, alumni relations, and operations and support 
services. The executive director will play a significant role in the 
recruitment and management of a growing network of volunteers, 
ihe development of a comprehensive study of Ithaca's primary con¬ 
stituencies, and the design and execution of the next major cam¬ 
paign. Extensive travel is required. 

S uallflcations for this senior administrative post include a minimum 
5 years of demonstrated success in fund raising, and a background 


. college or university environment. Out 
standing Interpersonal, organizational, writing and 
are required, and a good sense of humor deep' 
bachelor's degree Is required; master's degree pre 
Screening of applicants will begin immediately and will continue 
until the position Is Oiled. Salary is competitive and commensurate 
with experience. 

Inquiries, nominations, and applications may be forwarded to: Bon¬ 
nie J. Gordon, Vice President for College Relations and Rraource 
Development, llhaca College, Alumni Hall, 953 Danby Road, Ithaca, 
Now York 14850. Ithaca College iBan Equal Opportunity' Affirmative 
Action Employer. 
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VICE CHANCELLOR FOR BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
Louisiana State University in Shreveport 

Louisiana Slate University in Shreveport, a 5000-student comprehensive 
urban institution with a budget in excess of $16 million, Invites nomina¬ 
tions and applications for the position of Vice Chancellor for Business 
Affairs. The university offers a broad array of academic programs at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, and research and service activities of 
relevance to the metropolitan area. 

The Vice Chancellor for Business Affairs reports to the Chancellor, and is 
the chief financial officer of Ihe institution. As one of three vice chancel¬ 
lors and two directors reporting to Ihe Chancellor, the Vice Chancellor 
for Business Affairs Is a member of the Executive Council and plays a key 
role In university policy development. Reporting to this person are the 
directors of accounting, computer services, human resources, physical 
plant, purchasing, ana the bookstore manager. 


equal opportunity. A proven ability to provide leadership among the 
diverse constituencies of a university community; and experience in 
higher education budgeting, and personnel administration are preferred. 
Compensation will be commensurate with qualifications. 

The position is available November 1. Screening will begin October I, 
and will continue until the position Is filled. Letters of nomination or 
application (accompanied by a current rfsum6 and the names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of at least five references) Bhould be addressed 

Dr. Nancy Belck, Provost 

Chair, Search Committee, vice Chancellor for Business Affairs 
Louisiana Slate University in Shreveport 
One University Place 
Shreveport, La 71115 
LSU-S IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


DREXEL 



VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
STUDENT AFFAIRS 

SPELMAN COLLEGE 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Spetman CoOogu Invites mtnftMlfcm* ntul implication* lor Iho pusltiMt of Vice 
ftaklinl lor Sludaiil Affairs I lie Vice Pre-,Idem bends llui I hvisiond Sludenl 
Wm, reports directly to Ihe lYeMilenl, and serves on tint President 1 * Senior 

SpAran CoUega. founded in lHR l, is n puv.de. four-year Ww.il nits college 
yftp oy ■ major urban center and a large renter nl education It l» Ihu riklust 
mWcsUy and predominantly hLu k college for women In Ihe United States 
Min consdarabla prestige In the academic community 
Tha Position: The Vico President lor Sluilenl Aflnlre provides, leadcixhln and 
WM0flm«nl wparvIsUin for nil areas of student Allah*, Inrtuillmj EmrJlmunl 
JwiWmenl, Career Hanning and Dwelnumeisi. Oiflco nl Counseling Serv- 
rai, Woman ■ Heallh Clinic, I leolth Sendee*, Mentorship Program, Draco ol 
uyinmnlty Service. Office of lire ColleQt! Calendar, Sludenl Government, 
*^j®nipus Ministry. As onu of the principal administrative officers, the Vice 
™»«il naa lead responsibilities over student development and conduct, and 
W» # IBW role in overall college policy development 
wJJftcaUoiw: The successful candidate wtQ have extensive administrative 
m Student Affairs, an excellent understanding and knowledge of 


Senior Vice President 
Finance and Administration 

Drexcl Uni versl I y, located i n Philadelphia, Isaprj rate comprehensive university 
with roots hicnginceriug. science, business, and ihe arts with a si rung technologi¬ 
cal focus. A pioneer in cooperative education since 1919, Dtexel operates one of 
Ihe InrgCNl mandatory cooperative education programs in the nation. The univer¬ 
sity is comprised of si* colleges, offers 56 baccalaureate programs, 28 mister’s 
programs mul 19 doctoral programs. Tlie faculty exceeds 400. the sludenl body 


The Senior Vice President, Finance nnd Administration, reporting directly lo iho 
Preside m, serves as ilic chief financial and administrative officer of the Univer¬ 
sity, with responsibility for financial management and reporting, budget develop¬ 
ment and control, financial systems, property and facilities management, and 
personnel. Tire individual is a member oi ihe Senior Management Team of the 
University. 

The successful candidate will have significant experience in senior-level finan¬ 
cial and operating positions In a complex organization and will be familiar with 
higher education financial policies and practices. We seek a proven leader who 
can grasp complex financial issues, set strategic direction, formulate and imple¬ 
ment meaningful p 1 ans,audcommunlcaleefrectlvely loa wide range of constitu¬ 
encies. 

lnlerestedfquolinedlndlvlduolishouldsubmilflruumebyAuguil3U992 
to Cl alreW. Gargall I, Ylce Chairman, The Dlvcrslfisd Search Coropsnlss, 

On e Commerce Squa re, 100SM fl rkelSVeet-Suite3300, Philadelphia, PA 

19103 orcall (215) 656-3555. 

Diesel Uni versliy is an Equal Opportunity Employer. Women and minorities are 
encouraged to apply. 


of this comprehensive recruitment and retention 
udes managing the annual disbursement of 54 million 
loans, grants and scholarships to approximately sixty 
percent of the University of Oklahoma's 20,000 students. 


of recruitment functions and issue*; thorough understanding of 
enrollment management relating to the recruitment and retention 
of students; thorough understanding of financial aid policies and 
requirements; strong moil vet Iona I, organizational and communica- 


An earned doctorate Is preferred. Candidates should have at least 


Salary and Benefits will be competitive and commensurate with 
experience and qualifications. Tnts Is a twelve month position. 
This position has the rank of an administrative officer of the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Frederick W. Weddle, Chair of Search Corami net 


The University of Oklahoma Is an Equal Employment 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action employer and encourages applica¬ 
tions from women and minorities. 


■drtinrii'uj pos,non ’ B cu idculum vitae, and three references should 

, _ Search Committee for the 
Vice President for Student Affairs 
Office oi Human Resources 
Spelman College 
Box 1133 

350 Spelman Lane, S W 
Atlanta, Geoi0a 30314 

PwietoitCmuy ^jV^ nwwnsuratB «*P® rtenc8 

eeo/aa, title rx institution 


of Worttorct Develop- 

XiES?*i.tftBE 
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and Student Academic Standing 
* Serves as Unison with the community at targe, Including cily/caunly 
administration, stale legislative and executive personnel. 

Salary and Benefits are competitive and commensurate with experience and 
credentials. This Is a twelve-month position. 

Position Available no later than July ], 1903. 

Application Process! 

Deadline for receipt of complete applications Is October 1. 1992. Complete 
application consists of a letter of Interest which shows evidence oithe quail lo¬ 
cations described above, rtauml. and the names, addresses, and telephone 


Search Committee for Vice President far Student Affairs 
^ Central Washington University 

Extended University Programs 
Ellcnsburg, WA 98926 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY is a comprehensive stale university 
which services nearly 7,000 students and Is located in Ellembure which is a 
city of 13,000 on Interstate 90. Ellcnsburg Is a two-hour drive from Seattle, 
the major cultural center of the Pacific Northwest. Situated east of the Cas¬ 
cade mountains, the Kittitas Vhlley Is known as one of the finest living 
environments In the Pacific Northwest. It is Ideally located for backpacking, 
fishing, hunting, mountain climbing and skiing. 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY is an Affirmative Action, Equal fcm- 

S oyment Opportunity, Title IX Institution. It has a strong commitment to 
creasing the diversity of Its administration, faculty and student body. Cen¬ 
tral Washington University operates under an approved Affirmative Action 
Program ana is especially Interested In receiving applications from women. 


VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL ADVANCEMENT 

Methodist Theological School In Ohio, one of thirteen United Methodist 
- *winlnarle) In the nation. Invites applications and nominations for Vice Presi¬ 
dent far Institutional Advancement. This senior educational administrator 
will be a member of the President's Administrative Council and provide 
leadership In the development and management of fund taking, student 
recruitment, and public relations plans amTpjogranii. 

Asa senior staff colleague to the president, the Vice Pmfdentwlll develop 
strategy far solicitation of major gifts. S/he will also do direct solicitation of 
major and other gifts. 

Requirements Include experience in higher education (hat has prepared the 
candidate for executive level positions, significant success as a fund raiser, 
experience In/wllh admission, development,public relations, and alumnltae 
relations resulting In ability to supervise professional staff and make mean¬ 
ingful contributions In these areas. Candidates should be knowledgeable 


theological education desirable, but not required. 

■t^&evfew of application materials will begin September 8 and continue until 
the position Is filled. Send nominations and appl Icatlon material to President 
Norman E. Dewlie/P. O. Box 1204/Delawaru, OH 43015-0931. AA/EO. 



Dean of Education Search Commit! 
Office of Academic Affairs 
132 Strong Hall 
University oT Kansas 
Lawrence, fc»ns» 66045 


I 


DEAN OF 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Nominations and applications are sought for the position of Dean of rive 
School of Education at the University of Kansas. Though negotiable, the 
larger suiting dare is July I, 1993. 

The School consists of more than 100 tenure-track faculty and enrolls more 
than 1,000 undergraduate and 2,000 graduate students in a bread nuee of 
certification areas and programs. Iris one of the rop units within the Umver- 
lity generating external funding and has been involved in a number of 
innovative programs including extended readier education. Instructional 
leadership doctoral training, and the establishment of a professional develop¬ 
ment school 

Candidates must have a Ph.D. in a discipline represented in the School, 
teaching and scholarship credentials appropriate far appointment as a full 
professor, prior administrative experience, a commitment to securing finan¬ 
cial resources and effective interpersonal skills. 

Applications will be accepted until the position ia filled. Screening of applica¬ 
tions will begin November 16.1992. EO/AA employer. A full job descrip- 
oon Is available upon request. Applications from and nominations of private 
sector individuals who meet the qualification! are welcome. Applications 
including a letter of interest, a nfsumf, and the names, addresses, and tele¬ 
phone numbers of three references should be sent to: 


Vice President for Advancement 

IONA COLLEGE 

New Rochelle. New York 

DUTlKi Full responsibly tenall lund-raMng activities; alumni affairs; execut- 
foghfgh level major gift closings; capital campaigns; special events; federal. 
stETttkarxf private grants; advertising and maria ting; publicity and public 

BACKGROUND: The successful candidate will be a proactive self-starter who 
has strong management and planning skills with demonstrated ability to 
3 ™^ cete f development program. The Individual wW have a 

at least 10 years of highly successful fund-raising experience. 

Please send rtsumd and salary history not later than September 11 wx 
Linda Kress 
Search Associate 
BawJen Consulting Corp. 

55 Madison Avenue 
Morristown, NJ 07960 

IONA COLLEGE RAN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER Mff/H/V 


VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR STUDENT SERVICES 


The Georgia Institute of Technology, located In Atlanta, site of 
the 1996 Centennial Summer Olympic Games, seeks candi¬ 
dates for Vice President of Student Services. The creation of 
this position Is part ol a university-wide effort to establish Georgia 
Tech as the pre mler technological university of the 2t st century 
and presents the new Vice President with an enormous oppor¬ 
tunity to define the future of student services and strengthen 
an Inclusive, mulli-cultural community. The Individual selected 
to head this customer-driven, student-oriented strategic unit 
will be responsible tor Initiating, developing, and maintaining 
a wide range ot programs and services that contribute directly 
to the Institute's learning environment, enhance the academic 
and personal development of Its atudenta, and prompts the 
benefits of a Georgia Tech education. While serving as the pri¬ 
mary advocate tor student concerns within the administration 
of the Institute, the Vice President will be responsible for such 
(unctions as; 

□ Recruitment and admissions, 
o Retention services. 

□ Student financial planning and services. 

□ Counseling and career planning. 
a Housing. 

o Student government. 

□ Student health services. 

□ Student activities including aporta clubs and Intramurala. 

□ Assessment and evaluation of student services. 

□ Placement. 

The Vice President for 8tudent Services will report directly to 
the President and will participate with other members of the 
President's senior staff In guiding, coordinating, and directing 
campus operations. The Ideal candidate for this position will 
be a caring Individual with a genuine concern for students. The 
Vice President will be entrepreneurial. Innovative, and must 
possess strong Interpersonal and team-building skills to man¬ 
age this professionally diverse bualneea unit. 

Qualifications will Include: 

□ A record of accomplishment In a significant leadership 
position In a ouatomer-ralated environment. 

n Outstanding communication* and human relations 
skills. 

□ A demonstrated commitment to the value of cultural 
diversity. 

An advanced degree Is desirable, but not necessary. Appli¬ 
cants ftom both academic and non-academic backgrounds ara 
encouraged to apply. 

Please send nominations and applications by August 29,1992 to: 
Jerry A. Dark, Associate Vice President, Office of Human 
Resources, Coda CHE8B, Georgia Institute of Tbohnofogft 
Atlanta, GA 30332-0435. 

THE GEORGIA INSTITUTE OFTECHNOLOGY IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER. 


Maty Washington College 
ASSISTANT DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 

Maty Washington College is seeking an individual io serve aa Assistant Dean 
of Admissions. This Individual wilThc involved In alt activities related to the 
recruitment and admission of student! to the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science undergraduate programs. This Individual will have specific re¬ 
sponsibilities related to the recruitment and admission of African-American 
and other studenti of color. Qualifications: Applicants should have excellent 
oral and written communications skills. Strong counseling and public rela¬ 
tions skills arc essential. Previous experience in college admission counseling 
is desirable. Bachelor's degree required. Salary: low f20. 'a. Submit a letter ol 
application, rfeumf, three references and copies of college transcripts to Dr. 
Martin Wilder, Vice President for Admissions and rmancia] Aid, Mary 
Washington College, P. O. Box 615, Fredericksburg, VA 22401-5358. 
Mary Washington College is a public, coeducational, undergraduate college 
of liberal arts and sciences. The College lias experienced steady growth ui 
competition for admission. In 1990, the college received a record 5000 appli¬ 
cations for 750 freshman spaces. The 275-aerc, primarily residential campus 
is located in historic Fredncksbura, VA, just 50 miles from both Washing¬ 
ton, DC and Richmond, VA. 

Applications accepted through September 4, 1992. Mary Washington Col¬ 
lege is deeply committed to affirmative action and encourages minorities ami 
women to apply. V/TDD 703-899-4624. 
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HARTNELL COLLEGE, Sallnai, California 
la accepting application! for the following poildonai 

Vtea President far Administrative 
Sarvices/Asslttant Superintendent 

TOis position ie the Chief FIbosI Officer of che Dietrlot end diraata all functions of 
management support, inoluding fiscal affaire, auxiliary services, collective bargaining, 
maintenance and operations, and facilities management. A Master's Degree in 
BuBineea Administration, Educational Administration, Business Management, Public 
Policy or a closely related field with emphasis in fisoal management Is required, slang with 
exnertenoe j n 0n administrative position in the public SBotar Including experience aa a 
business official. Closing data la August £0, 1888. 

Vice President for Instruction/Assistant Superintendent 

This position manages all functions associated with total instructional program of the 
college. A Master's Degree iB required [with a Dootorate Degree desirable) along with 
teaching experience and administration experience at the community college level (or 
Institution of higher learning) Closing date is August 31, 1982. 

ThBBB administrative positions are 32-month, 236-working days par year. They have b 
starting salary range of 088,847.00 to 077,744,00 depending upon qualification and 
experience. District aasiBted health and welfare coverage for the employee and 
dependants Include medical, dental and vision. Life, aooidant and inooma protection 
insurance premiums ara provided for the employee. The District participates in 
contributions to the appropriate retirement system whioh is a required membership 
for this position. Applications and required materials must be reoeived in the Personnel 
Office by 5.00 pm on dosing date. (Postmarks are not accepted; however, applications 
will oontlnue to be received after the dosing dates, but will be considered ONLY in the 
event that no finalist is selected from the applicants who meat the deadlines) Submit 
a completed Hartnell College Management Application and required materials ca 

Office of Pcrconnsl and Affirmative Action Services 
HARTNELL COLLEGE 
180 Homestead Avenue 

IIREMLL «-nna., CA 83001 

■IHUBlUl Rhonet (408) 788-8708 

° ° ° FAX* (408) 768-8937 


RANCHO SANTIAGO COLLEGE 

__ VICE CHANCELLOR 

CHIEF admevisirauve: officer 

SANTA ANA CAMPUS 

The Vice Chancellor will be expected to foster a duality of Birong leadership 
qualities and team building while serving the Diatriot with candor and vision. 
Responsibilities include developing District policies and procedures us they 
apply to the operation of tho Santa Ana Cam pus, a campus with 25,000 credit 
students and over 2,000 employees. The campus student population is 
ethnically diverse to include significant numbers of Hispanics, Asians, Blacks, 
Native Americans, and other oultural groups. The Vice Chancellor will serve as 
an advocate for campus programs and will build bridges to the local urban 
oommu aides. 

Salary $94,767 / yr. 

SHARE YOUR VISION 

# For Application and Brochure Con lac ti 
Personnel Services 

Rancho Santiago Community College District 
1530 W. 17th Street 
Santa Ana, C A 92706 
or Phone (714) 564-6485 
Fax (714) 564-6498 

Application Deadlines October 15, 1992 

SEEKING STAFF DIVERSITY 

An Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity Employer 


A Chicago 
State 

Universit y 

Boud or Govunou UrovmniB 

PRESIDENT FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AFFAIRS 

The Vice President for Administratis t* Aim I is leiiuils in the I’u-dtlvnl .mil 
jewel as a number ol I he 1 Vuck-nt's I vet olive l mini il 1 In* Vsr I’ri'sltlrnl 
lot Administrative Afialis Is ti‘i|xinsihb> Ini [lit- sii|X'i visit in o< I he division of 
Administrative Affairs umijmsvri ol i-lidtl uimmIo nulls: Niunctal Affairs. 
Budget, Information System*. Phyni .d Iff.mt, Instihitiorul Hi-sirarili f, Evalu¬ 
ation, Personnel, University (i-nii-r and Univi-rsily hiliii>. The Vkc I'ri-sl- 
«nt develops and lni|>li-m«-iii\ msliiiiiiiKi.il |k>Iili*-s ■■■t.iiitl to lisi.il .mil 
idmlnlstrative molten.. 

Qualifications Imludo n nthiiimrin sit fl.ii IrlrwS di-guv .iiul/iir l PA limn an 
Accredited institution with slumlii ,mi miM-nrm r In .o i nonlinx *'"d loisini'w 
npef»ttar«. At lent list* yi-,irs u| .ulmimslMliVL' I'Mn-iicm c im-lrr.ilily in 
higher education; ,i n'tiirrl til ifi-m*»nvir.ili*«l ,mt! tcsslol t>«jx-rinii i* In 
tewurces and hsi al njx-r.ilhins. strung sii|N'ivlsnry .mil iiigamration 
"“•lls; Effective tummunli.it mu-, (written .anal oral!; .utility to iviirk with 
wilou* university runs tin reals .mil i In in msl rail'll liMi|i-(sh>|i .lhilily. Krvlrw 
"^PP'kalUms will U'gln ,md mint Hi! In raid hy August ML 

ASSISTANT PROVOST/DKAN OK STIWKNT DBVKI.OPMKNT 

jhefaslsUnt Provosl/Dcan ol Student tVsvliijHiicnt ii'txnts to anti assists tin* 
mM»l and vice President for Ai jik-nm Affairs in providing leadership and 
election for student rieveliipmcni activities at ihe University In the l fniversi- 
jrinew administrative structure, student attain units ami lumtiuni have 
culll? lit ,nltl ** ,c th v "'un ril Acatlemir Affairs in order lo provide the 
i »and more din ii-nl sernre Arras (i iNiiling In this 
Jgwron include Emissions, financial aid, Hispanic-American affairs, slu- 
™n activities, and career development venter. 

candidate is uiperied lo work tlnsely with faculty, ihairs/ 
™«or», deans and other University personnel in promoting Ihc welfare and 
***mlc mjccbj of students. An earned doctorate from an accredited Insli- 
required wllh significant full-time teaching rx|«n».-nce at a lour-year 
*»E0r university. Other qualifications include ok-momtratctl skills lo 
wlrii studcnls, espet ially thrw from underrepresented popu- 
tovrL**" I J a,ive experience in higher edutalmn; strung commilment 
and diversity; and vxri-llc-nl interpersonal and communication 
rj; ™ P«lhon will be toted by SetAc-rnber 1. Wll. 

should send a letter, vitae, and lumes, addre-svfs. and phnne 
kS-Z™. 01 41 fetist three references lu lit. Pwfru l. Marline/. Diniior is* 
StaTJ, S.? *°d Cultural Diversity. Chicago State University, 95th 

King Drive, ADM-316. Chicago, IL 6UWB. 

Fnitai ««£t ,,CAC0 STATE UNIVERSITY IS AN 
KJUAL OPPORTUNITY. AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 



apply (ui thifi position. 

Tho University of Si. Thomas is an equal opportunity, 
affirmative action employer. 


VICE CHANCELLOR IOR EDUCATION 
Ki St. Louis Community 
■I College 

The Board of Trustees and the Chancellor of St. Louis Community College 
Invite nominations and Applications for the position of Vice Chancellor far 
Education. 

St. Louis Community College Is a public multi-camp us two-year InstltudofT - 
consisting of three campuses, three education centers, and a central ad¬ 
ministration office. The district Includes the city or St. Louis, St Louis 
County, and a small portion of two atfolnlng counties with an approximate 
population of 1.5 mflffon. Approximately 33,000 students per semester 
are enrolled in more than 100 college transfer, career, continuing educa¬ 
tion. and customized training programs. The district has an annual budget 
or approximately SB0 mlfllon, employs approximately 1,330 full-time (ac¬ 
uity and staff. 1,400 part-time faculty and 700 part-time staff. St. Louis 
Community College Is a member of the League fat Innovation in the 
Community College. 

The Vice Chancellor for Education li the chief educational officer of the 
College system and reports directly to the Chancellor. 

Position Profllei 

The successful candidate should have a Master's degree from an accred¬ 
ited Institution, a doctorate degree & preleued. Seven (7) ytutn of full- 
time experience Including five {5) years of progressively responsible high¬ 
er education administrative experience In the development and coordina¬ 
tion of academic programs and student development support sendees, 
Including the coordination and evaluation of College-wideplanning In the 
areas of program planning and development, transfer education, voca- 


aieas of program planning and development, transfer education, voca- 
tlonalfcareer education, developmental education, continuing education, 
community development and Instructional resources. Four years of col- 


• Understanding of and commitment to the philosophy and mission of 
the comprehensive community college. 

• FlexfoiBty and organizational leadership In Instruction, program devel* 
opment and student services. 

•Admtnlstfdtive ability and a capacity to promote Institutional excel¬ 
lence. 

•Superior communication, critical thinking and team building skOs. 

• Skills In fiscal planning. 

• Commitment to student concerns. 

•Sensitivity multicufftral Issues and evidence of support of cultural 
diversity and affirmative action, equal educational opportunity pro¬ 
grams. 

Interested persons meeting tire requirements of the position profile 
should sendletters of application, Including complete rtisumds plus three 
(3) letters of reference to Doris D. Eldridge, Associate Vke Chancellor 
for Human Resource*, 300 Sooth Broadway, St Louis, Miuouri 63102. 
Application deadline Is September 4,1992. Storting dote h November 2, 

Sr. Louis Community College, as an equal opportunity employer, ,rr K 
encourages the candidacies of minorities and women. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 

MONTEVALLO 



PROVOST/VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR 

ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

Hie University of Montevailo invites nominalioas and 
applications for the position of Provost/Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. Thisvacancy is created by the appointment 
oftheProvostto the University presidency. The anticipated 
datcof appointment islanuary 1,1993, bulnolaler than June 
1,1993. 

The Provost/Vice President for Academic Affairs is the 
chief academic officer of the University and is responsible 
' for its administration in the absence of the President. 

Acandidaleshould have unearned doctorate in an academic 
discipline with appropriate experience in academic 
administration. A candidate should have had experience at 
the Dean's level or above in long range university planning, 
curriculum development, faculty administration, and 
university budgeting, withadistinguished record ofacadcmic 
leadership. 

The University is a state assisted, predominantly 
undergraduate liberal arts institution with an enrollment of 
3300 students in 73 program majors. Graduate study in 
selected fields Is offered si the Master's and Educational 
Specialist levels. Hie University's academic program Is 
Jhoused in four colleges: Arts and Sciences, Business, 
1 ■'^pEducalion,andFlne Arts. The University is located 32miles 
1 south of Birmingham, Alabama's largest city, in the most 
rapidly developing area of the state. 

Screening will begin September 1,1992 and continue until 
a suitable applicant is found. Nominations, Inquiries, and 
letters of application with itisiund and 3 letters of reference 
submitted by references should be submitted to: 

Robert M. McChesney, President 
Station fiOOl 

University of Montevailo 
Montevailo, Alabama 35115-6001 

The University of Montevailo Is tut squat Opportunity Employer 
and encourages the nomination and candidacies of vtomcn and 
minorities. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


Vice-President, Training nod Research for newly-formed institute promoting 
educational reform. Affiliated with well-established non-profit, private 
1 school. Plans for national expansion. Responsibilities Include: derelop and 
J market professional training and research programs; grant-writing and public 
relations In partnership with Development Office; new program start-up 
I including community outreach; supervise training and research staff. Must 
haw 3-5 years' experience In professional training In education or human 
I nncgtervfces. Strong research background including publications. Good grant 
■ writing skills and entrepreneurial ability. Ph.D. or MBA level preferred. 
1 Travefrequlred. Send rtsutnfi with complete salary history and requirements 
to: President IRL, 1955 Fremont, South Pasadena, CA 91030. 


Reddcnce Ufas Asiisteu Director of Resi¬ 

dence Life for Homing. Twelve- ieohiIi. 
Eve-in, M-tfae position reporting to Dl- 
rtcwr, Rcspvnfibte for all aspects ©Tsuper- 
vista) of one residence hall and operations/ 
.homing for all four belli. Candidate most 
, _ KVt taehelot's degree, two ysara’ rtiU 
deocclifo enpeffence, end i stroog foiwesr 
In working closely with diverge student 
jw nutation. Cora paler experience m- 
ferred. Competitive salary. room end 
hoard, end benefits jwkate. Send letter, 
rtsum6, and three references to Director of 
Re i Hence Life, College of Mount Saint 
Vincent. Rlvwtfata. New York 10471. Ap¬ 
plication) accepted uatB Politico ]■ filled. 
EOS. 

RHldenw llt« UidyuritY U geoWn* ■ 


PenonneL counseling or related field re¬ 

quired. Competitive salary plus room end 
board and fliH benefits package. Send re¬ 
sume and names, addressee, end telephone 
numbers of three reference! Imrntdlaiely to 
Rice University Employment Office. P. O. 
Box 2666, Moulton. Ibxas 77252, Atten¬ 
tion: Dr. Bob Sanborn. Associate Dean of 
Students. Rico UnJvereity 1) an Equal Op- 
nonunitv, Affirmative Action Employer. 

Rural Affairs: The IB tool* Inst Bute for RnraJ 

Attain, at We*lent Illinois University hai a 
temporary position beginning September I. 
l»Z end codloa Dm £ tuber 31, ISM. This 
position may become permanent, depen¬ 
dant on fumujw. The position Invrtvpi ot- 
pin I Tin y i scries of local economic devel¬ 
opment training programs for rural policy¬ 
makers, using Calcutta leduudogy as well 
as studying the effects of economic devel- 
oneaent aedvities In rural areas. The persoo 
■Isowffl initiate and manage a OIS ayatem 
responding to data requests from local pub¬ 
lic officials. Research oa demographic and 


THE FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 

Executive Vice President 
of Finance 

The Franklin Institute, located in Philadelphia, is one of the leading 
science and technology museums In the countiy. Its primary compo¬ 
nents are the SdenceMuseum, the Mandell Futures Center, and the 
Tuttleman Omniverse Theatre. Focusing on science education, these 
facilities have created a museum that helps people visualize the world of 
the future. Th e Institute has an annual operating budget in excess of Si 5 
million. Endowment and Plan Funds total approximately S37 million. 
Nearly one million people visit the museum annually and the staff 
currently numbers 320. 

The Executive Vice President of Finance will serve as Chief Financial 
Officer and Corporate Treasurer of the Institute with broad managerial 
responsibility for the financial operations and planning of the Institute. 
Departments reporting to the Executive Vice President will be respon¬ 
sible for the Institute's external financial, legal and Insurance relations. 
The successful candidate will be a proven leader who can grasp complex 
financial Issues, set strategic direction, formulate and Implement mean¬ 
ingful plans, and communicate effectively to a wide range of constitu¬ 
encies. Outstanding Interpersonal and communication skills are re¬ 
quired. 

Inlerested/quallfled Individuals should submit a resume by August 
31,1992 to Dr. James C. Hess, Executive Vice President, The Diver¬ 
sified Search Companies, One Commerce Square, 2005 Market 
Street, Suite 3300, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 


Fort Hays State University 

Assistant Vice President 
for Administration and Finance 


Finance ind is responsible far financial reporting, personnel administration, 
purchasing, administration of grants and contracts, accounting and related 
business office operations, internal audit, and other duties as assigned by the 
Vico President. 

Quail Beat Ions: Bachelor's degree with significant count work in account 
ins advanced degree and/or CPA is preferred; progressive administrative 
stid fiscal experience, preferably in higher education. Strong written and oral 
communication skills and a demonstiared ability to effectively interact with 
a variety of groups. 

Tha University: FHSU enrolls 5.C00 students annually and maintains a 
current operating budget of 137,000.00. 

Salary: Compctitive/commensnratc with experience. 

Closing Date: Review of applications begins Sept. 15 and will continue 
until the position is filled. The preferred starting date is February, 1993. 

To Apply: Direct nominations or letters of application with a complete 
nbuine and the names, titles, addresses, and telephone numbers of five 


6Q0 Park Street 
Hays. Kansas 67601-UlW 

FHSU is an AA/EO employer and encourages women, mlnoriti 
persons with disabilities to apply. 


® Seattle 
University 

FOUNDED 1KI«/ 

ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
UNIVERSITY RELATIONS/ 
DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT 

Seattle University is an independent institution of higher education operated 
in the Jesuit tradition of liberal education. 

This poaltion reports to the Vice President and supervises a staff of fifteen. 
Coordinate and implement the annual comprehensive plan for fond develop¬ 
ment, inducting the annual fund, corporate, foundation, major gifts, and 
planned giving. Serve as primary campaign manager for a capital campaign. 
Plan and direct a successful program to attain gorii In endowment, capital, 
annual fund, and enhancement segments of the campaign. Qualifications: 
Bachelor a degree. Five years| increasingly responsible experience in devel¬ 
opment. Experience m solicitation, planning and management required. 
Mill in Hi i ii j”*" 186 ,he ,u P etvunon °* a luge i raff, budgets, and volunteer 
Sdi^commenauraie with experience, plus medical, dental and educational 

Send cover letter, rdnunC, and three references to: Seattle University, Office 
of Human Resources, Position #92120-R, Broadway and Madison Seattle 
WA „93!22-4460, Review of rfiumts will begin 9/1/92 and will continue 
until the position is filled. 


economic trend) In the rural Midwest, and 

especially flltaoi. will alio be a r- 

bffity of this position. Part-time 
may b« available. Applicants ibou 
Ph.D. In Oeceraphy, Public Ad 
Eton, or be In the dissertation stare, tribe 
petition becomes permanent, the perm 
w&l be required to publish in refuted Jwn- 
dui, write reports for stale and local iov. 
enunenla, end part Id rate in other public 
poller prelects, Inflate travel will be re- 
anirad as part of tUi petition. Applicant! 
should send a remind, three letters oTrtfep- 


JjvedjftHntoaJBooh Ifntarejty It an Af- 

saafij***'" 


Vice-President for 
Development 

CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Cleveland State University seeks nominations and applications for 
the position of Vice-President for Development The University Is a 
comprehensive urban university, located In the center of a metropol¬ 
itan area of over two million people, with over 19,000 students and 
60,000 alumni. 

The Vice-President will have responsibility for the planning, organi¬ 
zation, and administration of the University’s fund-raising activities. 
Specific responsibilities include: 

• serve as the chief fund-raising officer for the University and 
coordinate fund-raising activities of the University; 

■ provide executive leadership In planning, developing, and Im¬ 
plementing the University’s first capital campaign; 

• supervise tne continued growth of the University's annual cam¬ 
paign; 

• serve as Executive Director of the CSU Foundation and maintain 
an on-going Interactive relationship with the Foundation Presi¬ 
dent Chairman, and Directors; 

• lead and participate In major gift solicitations as appropriate; 

• supervise the University’s development staff, and in conjunction 
with coliege deans, the college development officers. 

Successful candidates will possess: 

• demonstrated professional skills and proven administrative 
leadership abilities; 

• high-level skills In Interpersonal communication and In organi¬ 
zation and team building; 

• a proven record of developing programs for the cultivation of 
large donors and planned giving; 

• seven to ten years of successful development experience; 

• three years at management/supervfsory level In tne context of a 
major capital campaign. 

Salary will be competitive and commensurate with qualifications. 
Screening of candidates will begin on August 19. 1992, and contin¬ 
ue until tne position is filled. Applications, credentials, and nomina¬ 
tions should be submitted to Dr. David C. Sweet, Chair, V.P. for 
Development Search Committee, Cleveland State University, 
E. 24th A Euclid Ave„ Cleveland, OH 44115. Equal Opportunity 
Employer, m/f/h. 


CSU 


Cleveland State 
University 


SEARCH EXTENDED 
State University of New York 
College at Cortland 
ASSOCIATE VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR INFORMATION RESOURCES 
Library 

Computer Center 
Telecommunications 
Learning Resource Center 

_. nlblUltest The Associate Vice Prcildcnt for Information Resources I *» new pojJdon 
resulting from tcorganlMllonof Information services al SUNY Curt land. T lie new AVPwiM 
have responsibility fur the Information rewurcot hloltllshtcd above. These facilities «l>£ 
tom o staff of over 65 personnel and have an annual operating butfflei of apprownwncty »« 
million. The Associate Vice Piestdcm lor Inlonnatlo.i Resource* will report directly lo the 

Qualification!: Significant experience which will enable IheAVP lo work effet lively w|lj» 
the library and computer center. Some experience with telecommunication* am* class¬ 
room technologic* also required. Doctorate highly desired; master'* with cornmonwraw 
experience acceptable. Successful administrative experience. Including marswmeni« 
personnel and budget, Wrong oral and written communication skill*, fadersmp ln 
academic environment, and experience In long-range planning are requited, tne new 
AVP must lake seriously a leader's responsibility lo aTllrmativo action and diversity. 

The College at Cortland has approximately 6,000 students, 900 employee*, and an 
annual budget of S29.000.000. 

A detailed position description will be mailed to applicants. Review of 
commence In late September and on-campus Interviews will be coroudcd in octooer. 
Applications will be accepted until tha position Is filled Interested candWafa shouw 
submit a letter describing their interest In the position and the relationship of 
grounds lo the position, a rfeumd, and the names and telephone nundsen « nv» 

ences. References will not be contacted until the committee Is working with a short »«• 

Send application materials to:. 

Dr. Martlou fl. Wright 
Executive Assistant to the President 
P. O. Box 2000 
SUNY College at Cortland 

The College at Cortland Is cc 


Social Woria Assistant/An-- 

•or. The University of Maryland Baltimore 
bounty has an opening for a tenure-track 

wnlipn In the undergraduate program of 

the School of SodeT Work. * 


must have an earned doctorate, a Mutexs 
w Social Ufark, and two yean’ port-mis¬ 
ter* experience. Prior teaching and evi¬ 
dence gf scholarly activity desired. Prefer¬ 
ence given lo RpplkuiU with a demonstrat¬ 
ed commllnent lo undergraduate general It l 
education. Send letter of Interest, vile, end 
tnree names of references to Dr. Betsy 
Vouriakji, Department Of Social Work, 
University of Maryland Baltimore County, 
Britten*,Marytaad 21228. This poeMoa 

wvd continue until the position Is Oiled but 
they must be received by October 15 for 
toouary consideration. UMBC la an AA/ 

SpeeUI bites Hon: Assistant Professor of 

topi SSmuSm' e^Adm&hindon £ 

currently reeking applicant* for a tenure- 
toefc position aUheAuUtanl or Auoctnie 
Profeaiof level. D yrie* Inchide teacfaloa uo- 

aj Og rupcrYWoo'^Qr'itidecU 

teaching, mp«rvfsten of undergraduate and 
nduatai nractlcm, student advfaereeei, 
•Widen, resesreh, and other duties as as- 


lor disorders is required. Evidence w 

Hon. A minimum tlyt a ycg . "“ST " 

teecblng experience in specie* 

the public schools Is 

Is a nlne-moolh, tenure-track PM}' 1 "? 

the Aisiitam Professor 

uary 1. 1993. Salary competitive 

on qualIBcatloo* and experience- > 

pBcto dodllna . U, IW; 

lg.,w unlvjnlly u. Dr. V. 

gisjri l «. c, sfc“ ** 

BquaTOpponontty Employer'- 
Speech! Tenure-track, AsdiUuuP^^Jf 

Jrg fc^.igaiL^.aaa 

nftffissstfssfisrt 
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Dallas County Community 
College District 


DIRECTOR 
FINANCIAL AID 


Eastdeld College 
Dallas, TX 

fastfleld College, part of the seven-tollcue Dallas County Commu¬ 
nity College District, is seeklnq a new president. Fastflold is a 254- 
acre |0-DuildinR campus, willi an enrollment of approximaiely 
10 000 credit studenis and 9,01)11 continulnK education students 
oersemester. Staff includes M0 full-lime and part-time faculty, IB7 
full-lime professional support staff, and 27 administrators. This 
imilttculwral campus Is located In Mesquite, an eastern suburb of 
Dallas. 

The president Is responsible for the overall operation of (he cotlcuc, 
which includes a comprehensive erlucational prouram, and for the 
deveiopmeni/adminisiration of the annual colk'Ke budget of 
$17 000,000. This position reports directly tn ihe chancellor. Can¬ 
didates for this position must have the following minimum qualifi¬ 
cations: 

Educalion/Experiencc 

An earned doctorate from an accredited institution or a master's 
degree from an accredited institution, ulus substantial leadership 
experience in an organization comparable lo Eastfield Community 
College- 

Knowledge of and commitment to the mission of (he community 
college. 

three years of successful teaching experience as well as work expe¬ 
rience outside the academic setting. Three years of management 
experience Including the areas listed below: 
i Instructional management 
i Curriculum development 
i Long-range planning and evaluation 

• Selection, development, and evaluation of personnel 
(Fiscal planrllng/budgelary accountability 

i leadership In an Institution that reflects a multicultural popula¬ 
tion 

Demonstrated Skills 

Proven skills arc sought in the following areas: 

• Team building 

i Participative leadership 
i Advocacy for students 

• Allocalion/managemi'ni of resources .k cording to mission and 
realistic priorities 

(Exceptional verbalAvrilien communication skills 
i Comfort with computers as a t nnimumcalion tool 
Applicants must submil a conmleh'tl DCCCD application, official 
transcripts, rfisunte or currii.ii(iim vitae, and a letter specifically 
addressing each of the required minimum qualifications for the 
position in the order listed alxwo. Information should be sent to 
Bubara K. Corvey, Disiritl Director of Personnel Services, Dallas 
County Community College District. 701 him St., Suite MR}, Dal¬ 
las, TX 75202-3299. 

Nominations and applications will lie at copied mini the position is 
nlled. However, the Search Committee will Ix-gin to review appli¬ 
cations on September 15, 1992. Candidates cannot Ik* guaranteed 
lull consideration if materials are letcived after that dale. 


rui si i>i rs: i 

AmoritMti Haptist ('o!lt*).*t 
Nashville, lonnossei' 



If you want to play a critical role 
In a dynamic urban university, 
send rdsumd to: Office ot Hu¬ 
man Resources. Illinois Insti¬ 
tute ol Technology, 3300 South 
Federal, Chicago, iL 60616. Illi¬ 
nois Institute ot Technology la 
an equal opportunity, affirma¬ 
tive action employer, M/F/H/V. 


St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE 

St. Joseph Institute for the Deufis seeking adynamic, inspired leader with proven abilities [ n 
hind raisins, public relations, and stall development to assume the challenging role of 
I resident of the Institute. While this position is externally focused, it is nLso accountable Tot 
I nternal results. 

Primary responsibilities Include: creation find implementation of« development plan involv¬ 
ing the annual fund drive, special events, corporate gifts, direct mail appeals and planned 
giving programs. Effective use of progressive management practices to facilitate stall growth 
and guide the Institute toward beginning the "Best tn the Business”. Participation in the 
construction and execution oTa strategic business plan. 

Success in this position requires: an advanced degree in business, education or equivalent 
experjcnco; significant responsibilities and accomplishment in a non-profit management 
capacity with minimum budget responsibility of 5500,000. Proven track record in all phases 
ot development including a working knowledge of foundations and grant writing. Personal 
ability to access decision makers and community leaders Is essential. Effective communica¬ 
tion and interpersonal skills are a must. Familiarity with hearing impairment is a plus, 
sensitivity to handicapped persons is a requirement. 

If you are a high achiever looking to mnbe a valued contribution, we may have the opportuni¬ 
ty that holds the rewards you are seeking. Please send rfsumf with salary history tn confi¬ 
dence to: 


Managing Partners, Inc. 

961 Cardenview Office Parkway 
St. Louis, Missouri 63141 
An oquul opportunity employer M/F/V/H 



T * H * E 

OHIO Senior Vice President 
Cpyrp for Academic Affairs 
university and Provost 


position of Senior Vice President for Academic Affairs and Provost. As the 
chief academic officer of the university, the Provost reports directly to the 
President and has printary responsibility fur instructional and faculty affairs. 

Candidates must have a doctoral degree (or the equivalent) and a record in 
leaching, research and service that would qualify them for a tenured appoint¬ 
ment at the rank of Professor in one of the academic units of the university. 
They also must have a demonstrated commitment lo promoting excellence tn 
teaching, research and service and to achieving ethnic, gender and cultural 
diversity. 

The university seeks candidates who will provide effective leadership for a 
diverse faculty, staff and student body within the consultative traditions of 
academic governance. Experience as an academic administrator Is preferred, 
.illhiHiali relevant non-academic administrative experience also may be con¬ 
sidered. 

Nominations and applications should be submitted to: Paul Allen Beck, 
Chair, Provost's Search Committee, 2l0Bridcer Hail, 190 North Ovfll Mall, 
OSU, Columbus, OH 63210. 

Abdications must Include a letter of interest, a curriculum vitae and the 
names and addresses of al least three references. Tn ensure full conslder- 
aiirin, applications and nnmlnntions must be received by September 1,1992. 

r/n<Of)fn Suit (AitiL-Ki<v n m luual (immunity. AffltmMlw Action Implow. 
tlinhlml iYi>niL , >t. rnbinr/tini. Wi-inam-c/a vMcrant. tlltablcJ vWO/joi and 
mthVidiM/i with tiii.ibi/irfa are encourjiicd ro JppV 


PROVOST 

COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
University of California, Los Angeles 

UCLA Invites nominations and applications for the position of Provost of 
the College of Letters and Science. The Provost Is responsible for the 
academic and administrative operations of the College, which Includes the 
Divisions of Humanities. Ufa Sciences, Physical Sciences, and Social Sd- 
encesi the Honors Dhristoru certain research units and Interdlsclplnaiy 

S ramsi and the campus’s undergraduate academic support programs. 

988 faculty, 20,915 undergraduates, and 3,228 graduate students, 
the College Is UCLA's largest academic unk. 


leveTopment as well as development oftollege programs. AppU- 
shoutd have administrative and teaching experience, preferably toi* 


September 30,1992 to: 

Provost Search Committee 
do M*. Connie Chlttlcfc, Office of the Chancellor 

University of CaHfbmla 

Los Angeles, Cellfomla 90024 
UCLA Is-an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer 


Vice President 
For Patient Care 
And Physician-In-Chief 

The University of Ibxas M. D. Anderson Cancer Center 
in Houston, Ifexas, is currently recruiting to All an 
opening for Vice President for Patient Care and 
Physician-in-Chief. 

Qualified applicants must be board-certified in a medical 
discipline related to oncology and must have demon- 
strata! leadership in oncology research and clinical care. 
Previous administrative experience in academic 
medicine i9 preferred. 

Interested applicants shouldsend a letter of application 
and curriculum vitae to: Charles B. McCall, M.D., 
Vice President for Rtlent Affairs, Chairman, Search 
Committee, Box 111, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
M. D. ANDERSON CANCER CENTER, 1515 
Holcombe Blvd., Houston, Texas 77030. Equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer. Smoke-free 
environment. 


IMMIcllYiil IIVV, 

mdan)i:rson 

CAN( ;!:R('I:\TI:R 
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| Have a question 
| about your r 
| subscription?S> 


tor tastest service 
please write, 
don't phone. 


To serve our readers most effec- 
mm tively, we have contracted with an 
m independent, computer-based com- 

■ pany whose only business is the 
handling of subscriptions. Their 

■ staff members' expertise is dedicat¬ 
ed to serving our readers quickly and 
| efficiently. 

■ They can do this best if you'll 
write them directly—enclosing a 

■ copy of your address label, if you 
have one. Or use this coupon to let 
_ them know how they can serve you. 


Please check the appropriate boxjes) below: 

□ Change a delivery address 

□ Report a subscription problem 

□ Enter a new subscription (49 issues—one year] 

□ Renew a subscription (49 issues—one year] 

□ S67.50, payment enclosed 

□ Bill me 

□ Charge VISA #__ 

□ Charge MasterCard #_ 

□ Charge American Express #_ 


PRESIDENT 
Plymouth State College 
of the 

University System of New Hampshire 

The Search Committee invites nominalions and applications tor the posl- 
n of President, for appointment preferably In April 1993. 

Plymouih Slate College Is a separately located campus of ihe University 
item of New Hampshire. The College is situated In Plymouth, New Hamn- 
re lpapulation 6,0G0j In Ihe central lakes/White Mountain region of the 

Plymouth's total enrollment of 4,300 Includes graduateand undei^raduate 
dents In Liberal Arts, Business, and Education programs, and 


nicatlons accomplish menu. 

The successful candidate will provide Ihe College with stimulating Intel¬ 
lectual leadership and a broad appreciation of the educational and public 
service missions of the stale colleges. PSC is an AMEO employer and 
actively seeks women and minority candidates. 

Applications with credentials and references must be received no later 
than October 1S, 1992. Communications should be addressed to: 

John P. Clark, Executive Secretary 
Presidential Search Committee 
Speare Administration Building 
Plymouih Slate College 
Plymouth, M3 Q3264 


PRESIDENTS 
Kl St. Louis Community 
■L College 

St. Louis Community College at Forest Park 
St. Louis Community College at Meramec 

(Two Openings Available) 


Louis Community College at Forest Park and President of St Louis Com- 
munliy College at Meramec 

St. Louis Community College Is a public multi-campus two-year institution 
consisting of three campuses, three education centers, and a central ad¬ 
ministration office. The district Includes the city of 5 l Louis, St. Louis 
County, and a small portion or two adjoining counties with an approximate 
papulation of 1.5 million. Approximately 33,000 students per semester 
are enrolled In more than Iu0 college transfer, career, continuing educa¬ 
tion, and customized training programs. The district has an annual budget 
of approximately $BO million, employs approximately 1.330 full-timefac¬ 
ulty and staff, 1,400 part-lime faculty and 700 part-time staff. St Louis 
Community College Is a member of the League For Innovation In the 



Mail to: 

Subscription Department 
The Chronicle of Higher Education 
P.O. Box 1955 
Marion, Ohio 43305 

Please allow four weeks for your order 
or adfustment to be processed. DBB91 
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Savannah, Georgia 
PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

THE CORPORATION FOR RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATIONAL NETWORKING 

The not-for-profit Corporation for Research and Educational Netwurk- 
InR. "CRE-N, was formed In 1989 through the merger of B1TNET and 
CSNET, and provides simple to use. low cobI network capabilities to 
education. With cooperating networks abroad, CREN forms a logical 
network linking millions uf students, faculty, and staff at 1500 Institu¬ 
tions in 47 countries. Rapid growth In the domestic K-12 community is 
being pursued. The Network Operations Center Is currently located In 
Washington, D.C. 

Due to growth, CREN needs a full time Executive Director, who will be 
the chief operating officer, and will report to the Board. The Executive 
Director will have marketing experience, be broadly familiar with net¬ 
working, be energetic and entrepreneurial, and demonstrate leadership. 
SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 

—Develop and Implement strategic and business plans for CREN 
—Represent CREN In national and international networking forums 
—Broaden the membership base, manage member relations 
—Help promulgate standards and policies beneficial to education 
—Expand and strengthen CREN support services 
—Increase and modernize CREN technical offerings and products 
—Appraise Joint offerings of technologies and, services developed by 
others, including the IETF, vendors, campuses, 'and CREN members 
Those Interested should reply promptly to: 



iTsadblng and idmlnlttrollvu oxperlo 


A PRESIDENT 

/JA KNOX COLLEGE 

I llW 1 Knox College Ib a private, four-year, 

Mill I Independent,co-educollonal,reslden- 
\J III / tial liberal oris college with epproxl- 
Jfnnvr n ii«„ a mately 1,000 etudenle and BO lull- 
lvntM % ollcge uma (acuity membero. Knox, founded 
v In 1037. fe located In Galesburg. 

Illinois, equldlelant from Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

The President reports to a self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees. The president Is Ihe chief executive officer of the 
College and hae full administrative authority, subject only 
to the approval and direction of Ihe Board. Candidates for 
toe presidency of Knox should anllclpate devoting sub¬ 
stantial time to fundraising. 

The College will give preference to candidates with the 
following qualifications: academic distinction, prior suc¬ 
cessful experience In administration, effecUveneaa at and 
jmtouslaam for fundraising, an appreciation for the special 
cnsUnot characteristics o( the private liberal aria college, 
“to a commltmenl to diversity. 

Applications and nominations should be mailed to: 
Presidential Search Committee 
Knox College 
Galeeburg.lL 61401 


for full consideration, applications and nominations should 
oa received by September 30,1992. 

Knox Collage It an Equal Opportunity Employer 


PERALTA COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

College President 

Merritt College 

Oakland, California 


PCCD Invites applications for ihe position of College President. Merrill 
college operates on a "semester system with an enrollment over 
5,000 students each term. 

Possess a Master's degree and one year of formal training Internship, 
or leadership experience reasonably related to Ihe administrative as- 


■ Have the interpersonal skills required ra establish good working rclatio 
with die officers, members, volunteers. itilT of, and all others affiliated 
wide the organization. 

Education and Bxpsrlonco 
Bachelor's Degree and rclaied experience (required) 


or leadership experience reasonably related to In 
slgmnent of President. Ph.D, Is desirable. 

Apply by September IB, 1992. Later application 
until a candidate is selected. Obtain anappUcatlot 
from (lie District Personnel Office. 333 East 8th 
B4606 or call (310) 468-7297. AA/EOE. 


is may be considered 
in and Job description 
i Street, Oakland. CA 


Knowledge of current educational reforms and innovations 

Salary 

Commensurate with experience and qualifications. An attractive Fringe ben¬ 
efit plan is also included. 

Work Year and Location 

Full lime, twelve motnhs a year with vacation rime accrued ai die rate of one 
day cadi month—Southern California. 

Appllcatlou Procedure 

Applications accepted until September 1. 1992 co include: 

• Letter of intent 

• Vita including background, educational experiences and achievements 

• Salary history and presem salary requirements 

• Confidential file forwarded by a university ar the request of the applicant 
or three leriers of reference, from the sources, not ro be included in rite 
application. 

Mailed to: CADE * 

Attention: Screening Committee 
320 West U Street. Suite 203 
Ontario, CA 91762 
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Formal Portraits of Life 
in Small-Town America 


P eople have always documented the 

turning points or their lives: births, christenings, 
first communions, graduations, weddings, 
deaths. For much of the twentieth century, this 
documentation frequently included a trip to the local 
professional photographer for a formal portrait. These 
events in the lives of the residents of Granger, Texas, 
were recorded by J no. P. Trlica, the community's only full 
time photographer from 1924 to 1955. 

Granger, a small mini community in the rich 
blackland terrain of the stale's central region, is both 
typical of small Texas towns and unique in its specific 
story. In the first half of the twentieth 
century, and especially the 1920s and 
1930s. small Texas towns experienced 
severe economic changes and cultural 
conflicts. Problems experienced by 
agricultural communities relying upon 
the the sole crop of "King Cotton" as 
well as the transition from an economy 
based on the railroad to one based on 
the automobile are two chapters told 
most poignantly in the story of Granger. 

In addition, all the majorculturalgroups 
of Texas—Southern Anglos, blacks, 

Hispanics, and communities made up of 
European immigrants—existed in close 
proximity in Granger and experienced 
all of the intercultural tensions that 
peaked in the 1920s. The resulting 
segregation between the mqjor racial, 
ethnic, and religious groups in the town 
was another typical experience of the 
Texas small town. 

What makes Granger's story unique, 
however, is its large Czech community 
and the fact that Jno. P. Trlica, the 
community's sole full-time photograph¬ 
er, as a first generation Czech Texan, was part of a 
marginal subgroup himself and therefore had access to all 
the subgroups of Granger. Trlica recorded the business 
and social activities of the town of Granger, and he was 
especially devoted to his own culture, the Czech society 
in Texas, intentionally documenting its groups and social 
events. In addition, he quite unobtrusively and 
steadfastly resisted the pressures of racism by opening his 
portrait business to all segments of society. While other 
businesses in Granger were segregated, refusing to serve 
blacks and Hispanics, the Jno. P. Trlica Studio may 
have been one of the few places in the town where all 
cultures crossed paths. His portraits remain today as a 
reminder, not just of the privileged classes, but of all the 
people of Granger and the surrounding countryside, as 
well as of a time in photography’s past when the posed 
studio portrait was a significant part of life in small-town 
America. 

The text above is by Barbara McCandtess, assistant curator of 
photographs at the Amon Carter Museum, Fori Worth, It is 
excerptedfrom Equal Before The Lena: Jno. Tdlca's 
Photographs of Granger, Texas, published by Texas A&M 
University Press. Copyright © 1992 by Barbara McCandlcss. 
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faawrs’Panel Urges 2-Year Colleges 
loStrengthen Job-Training Programs 


By KIT LIVELY 

PRINCF.TON, N J. 

A committee of governors lust week 
all*] on community colleges and tcclini- 
a] schools to take a more active role in 
taping adults improve their job skills 
ijtrooghout their careers. 

The call came in a report issued here at 
iheaimua! meeting of the National Govcr- 
Mrs Association. In addition to calling for 
(tango, the report cited college programs 
toiitsaid were good models for what oth¬ 
er slates should set up. 

Fur example, the governors praised a 
program in Kentucky that guarantees to 
mployers that graduates of technical and 
dicd-health programs are competent in 
ctitiio skills. And they pointed to the lo¬ 
w’s community-college system's work 
«ilh the state Department of Economic 
Dratopment to provide customized train¬ 
ing for companies. 

Oovemors said such programs were 
Ktded to help the nation’s economy. 

“Eighty per cent of (he jobs that are go¬ 
ing to be created over the course of the 
nut 10 yenrs are going to require some 
technical training, and one-third of them 
haven’t been thought of yetsaid Wiscon¬ 
sin Oov. Tommy G. Thompson, a Republi¬ 
can who led the committee that wrote the 
report. "You also renlize that our adult 
voders are going to cliungc jobs live to 
men limes in their adult lives." 

The report was one of three produced by 
committees of governors working on us- 
P«Jsofthe nationnl education goals they 
developed in 1990 with President Hush. 

The committee Hint wrote the report in- 
duded 11 governors nnd live corporate ex- 
wrtivts. The report snid that good pro- 
trams to promote job skills stressed quali¬ 
ty education for students of all abilities, 
for example, a Wisconsin program will 
■dninister “gateway" tests to help Kith 
pfldersdecide whether to enroll in college- 
preparatory programs, technical prepare- 
or youth apprenticeships for their hist 
to) years of high school. The tests must he 
Qplace by the 1995-96 school year. 

■ offers a compact to low-income 
T fltntb-graders: If they slay in high school, 
y off drugs get good grades, and apply 
financial aid, they can receive u full ride 
nwr years at a state-supported college. 

^ in a Lifelong Chain 
Ju ® >ver J 10rs Wcre mainly concerned 
•“Proving the outlook for students 
on t plan to attend college, although 
ZT° < ® acuss *d the needs of adults 
up basic skills they missed 
school or train for better jobs. 
Hovernors also devoted some atten- 
^io four-year colleges as links in the 
"^education chain. 

A** *»ul providing u “seam- 
f|js ^ucation continuum that would en- 
— st udents to enter postsec- 
education by giving them the skills 
1*1 rem- l ^ at * eve * ani i by coordinat- 

‘yfromTT" 15 S0 can lrans ^ cr 

. C ^^ nica, programs to community 
" JP 10 four-year institutions. 

°* C neei * s 10 b® flexible, 
. 8es tl,at cross instead of having 
Wh* 8lrcels for some of our popula¬ 
te" .J i ,ave a superhighway foroth- 
^BDbeli i 1 * 1 Carolina Gov. Carrol! A. 
tnjj. ■ Jlr< “You have got to build the 
; K build the opportunities." 

cii2^ V ? rnors * FCP 01 ? sharply criticized 
1 Mse,n blagc of postsecondary 


education and training programs as "vast, 
but fragmented," saying it “provides serv¬ 
ices of erratic quality” while often "not 
meeting the needs of the economy, em¬ 
ployers or individuals.” 

‘People Arc Befuddled* 

Correcting those problems, the report 
said, means persuading programs to teach 
what businesses and students want and 
making it easy for students and employers 
to understand whnt programs offer. 

"A lot of people are befuddled by the 
system now. They don’t know what's 
available,” said Gov. William F. Weld of 
Massachusetts, a committee member. 

The report made some broad recommen¬ 
dations for dealing with those problems, 
suggesting thut states and local govern¬ 
ments consolidate policies for work-force¬ 
training programs, that they make pro¬ 
grams more accountable, and that they try 
some more-innovative approaches. 

Governor Thompson said he gives voca¬ 
tional colleges budgetary priority because 
they serve such an important need for the 
state. 

The report, "Enhancing Skills for a 
. Competitive World,” is available for 
$18.95 front nc:a Publications, P.O. Box 
421, Annapolis Junction, Md. 20701. ■ 



Wisconsin Gov. Tommy G. Thompson: “Eighty per cent of the jobs that are going 
to be created over the next 10 years are going to require some technical training.” 


Senate Gives the Supercollider’s Backers a Big Win 
With Vote to Provide $550-Million in Fiscal 1993 


By STEPHEN BURD 
and KIM A. McOONALD 

WASHINGTON 

The Senate last week guve supporters of 
the Superconducting Supercollider n big 
will by voting to continue support for the 
controversial particle accelerator. 

Following an month ofinlen.se lobbying 
by President Bush, some scientists, and 
contractors involved in the project, the 
Senate voted 62 to 32 to reject u proposal to 
end support for the ssc. Instead, the Scn- 
utc voted to provide $550-million for the 
project in the 1993 appropriation for the 
Energy Department. 

In June, the House of Representatives 
voted to kill (he supercollider, which the 
Administration estimates would cost 
$8.25-bilIion to complete but which critics 
charge would be much more expensive. 

Supercollider opponents said last week 
that the money allotted for the project 
could be belter spent on reducing the fed¬ 
eral deficit and on supporting social pro¬ 
grams and other scientific enterprises with 
more promise of practical applications. 

Sen. Richard H. Bryan, a Nevada Dem¬ 
ocrat, said, "The ssc, if it is not stopped 
now. will eat up dollars for scientific-re¬ 
search projects and leave few, if any, dol¬ 
lars for less costly but more effective sci¬ 
ence projects that take place in our labora¬ 
tories and in our universities throughout 
the country." 

Critics Say Claims Are Exaggerated 

Critics also accused the project’s back¬ 
ers of exaggerating potential scientific 
spinoffs. Sen. Dale L. Bumpers, an Arkan¬ 
sas Democrat and the sponsor of the pro¬ 
posal to kill the supercollider, joked that 
the ssc “is reputed to be a cure for cancer, 
the common cold, sties, corns, athlete s 
foot, you name it." 

Mr. Bumpers said he bad expected his 
proposal to fail because the Department of 


Energy had contracts with compnnics in 48 
states to contribute to the supercollider, 
ranking it difficult for Senators to oppose 
the project without being accused of put¬ 
ting people out of work. The department, 
he snid, hud "learned what the Pentagon 
has known for 50 years and what nasa is 
beginning to perfect, und that is, if you 
wnnt money, contract it in 50 stales.” 

Supercollider supporters argued that the 
detractors were being short-sighted and 
Hint by defeating the project, the Sennte 
would be surrendering American leader¬ 
ship in physics to the Japanese and Euro¬ 
peans. 

Sen. Larry E. Craig, an Idaho Republi¬ 
can, said, "If this country can only fund its 
day-to-day operations, its day-to-day con¬ 
cerns, and it cannot look forward into the 
future, whether it is a humanitarian fbture 
or a scientific future, if we do not have the 
wisdom to invest for tomorrow, we will not 
be able to provide tomorrow the kinds of 
jobs and a dynamic economy (hat spell a 
successful nation." 

Obtaining Fundamental Knowledge 

The supporters also said that the scien¬ 
tific advances the project offers were well 
worth the cost. Sen. J. Bennett Johnston, a 
Louisiana Democrat and chairman of the 
appropriations subcommittee responsible 
for the supercollider's budget, said the 
supercollider was meant to unlock "the 
most fundamental mystery of the cosmos, 
what we are made of, and how these parts 
and forces fit together.” 

He added that obtaining that fundamen¬ 
tal knowledge "has to be worth six-tenths 
of one per cent of the r&d budget. It has to 
be worth 43 one-thousandths of this year’s 
[total federal] budget.” 

After Mr. Bumper’s proposal failed, he 
offered a second one that would have 
killed the supercollider in a year if the Pres¬ 
ident was unable to guarantee to Congress 


that the project would receive at least 
$650-million a year in contributions from 
foreign sources. The Senate voted to table 
the amendment. 

The voles were not along partisan Lines. 
While 24 Democrats voted to kill the proj¬ 
ect, 30 others chose to continue it. In addi¬ 
tion. Bill Clinton, the Democratic Presi¬ 
dential nominee, supports the ssc. 

Last week's voles put the fate of the 
project in a House-Senate conference 
committee, which will resolve differences 
in the two houses’ bills, The conference is 
not expected until September. 

Project Expected to Survive 

Some Congressional aides say they ex¬ 
pect (he supercollider to survive that con¬ 
ference, since most of the conferees will be 
members of the House and Senate Appro¬ 
priations subcommittees with jurisdiction 
over energy-research programs—the two 
panels that have been most supportive of 
the project. 

If the conferees do vote to continue the 
supercollider, the key question will be 
whether the committee will provide 
enough money to keep the project on 
schedule to be completed by 1999. 

Supercollider officials have hinted that 
they might be able to get by with as little as 
$40O-million- Congress would have to 
make up the difference in the following 
year, requiring an appropriation of nearly 
$l-billion—an unlikely amount, given con¬ 
cern among lawmakers over the growing 
federal deficit. 

The project could be delayed, but Ener¬ 
gy Department officials fear that by doing 
so its overall costs would rise substantial¬ 
ly. According to their estimates, the over¬ 
all cost of the collider would go up an addi¬ 
tional $1 -million for each day the project is 
delayed, because of the thousands of con¬ 
struction workers, engineers, and archi¬ 
tects who must be kept on the payroll. ■ 

















on Campuses, but Many More Are Critical 


Continued From Pugc A fit 

with, rather than an issue to do anything 

about." 

Mr. Smith, a former Republican Con¬ 
gressman from Vermont, says Republi¬ 
cans and Democrats alike deserve blame 
for playing politics with education. “The 
failure to legislate and the failure to lead 
can be laid at the doorstep of political 
standoff,” he says. 

Others suggest that the standoff exists, 
in part, because the President is more in- 


“To give high visibility and 
high priority to the so-called 
chilling effect of political 
correctness puls universities In 

a weak, vulnerable, and _ 

compromised position." 


terested in serving his political constituen¬ 
cies than in reforming education. 

A prime example, Lhese critics say, has 
been the President’s insistence on a 
“school choice" plan that would allow 
families to use government aid to attend 
either public or private schools. These crit¬ 
ics maintain that the President’s stubborn 
support for Che idea has played well among 
religious conservatives, but has stalled his 
entire package of education reforms in 
Congress. 

‘Educational or Political* 

Says Robert L. Albright, president of 
Johnson C. Smith University: “When you 
look at where he places his priorities, you 
have to worry whether it’s an educational 
message he's trying to send or a political 
message." 

Education Secretary Lamar Alexander 
rejects such criticism. “We’re not interest¬ 
ed in having a political issue,” he says. 
“All you’ve got to do to not have a political 
issue is pass our bill, and it's been up there 
for 1,200 days." 

He argues that school choice is a crucial 
component of the President’s plan because 
it promises to give low-income families the 
same ability to select schools for their chil¬ 
dren that wealthier Americans now eqjoy. 
He also says that a compromise between 
the Administration and Congress on 


school reform is not as easy as the critics 
suggest. 

"What the President has asked Con¬ 
gress to do is so radically different 
from anything Congress or its special-in¬ 
terest allies are prepared to do that 
either wc have to just give in to them or 
we have to build a coalition in commu¬ 
nities across this country that will demand 
the President's agenda—and that’s what 
he's doing over the long term,” Mr. Alex¬ 
ander says. "If we have four more years, 
we can wear everybody out and we’ll get 


Disappointed by Budget Requests 
Within higher education, many college 
officials contend that the new law govern¬ 
ing student aid and other programs was 
approved despite the President’s policies, 
rather than because of them. 

Those critics also have been disappoint¬ 
ed with the President’s annual budget re¬ 
quests, which generally hnve sought to 
hold level the government’s spending on 
student-aid programs. They point out that 
the Administration would have raised the 
size of Pell Grants by dropping 400,000 stu¬ 
dents from the program and by eliminating 
or slashing other programs, including Col¬ 
lege Work-Study and Supplemental Edu¬ 
cational Opportunity Grunts. 

"In terms of the higher-education scene, 
it’s kind of: ‘Where’s the beef?' " says 
Robert H. Atwell, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education. "They had sev¬ 
eral things they were against, but they nev¬ 
er weighed in with anything positive." 

Secretary Alexander says the higher-ed¬ 
ucation bill was a matter of compromising 
to get the legislation passed. "Of course 
it’s going to come out to a greater extent 
the way the Democratic members wanted 
it to, because they’ve got control of the 
Congress," he says. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary says, the 
President should be given credit for several 
measures, including those that will extend 
aid to less-than-half-time students and au¬ 
thorize "Presidential Access Scholar¬ 
ships" for Pell-Grant recipients who have 
done well in high school. 

Several college leaders contend, howev¬ 
er, that the most troubling aspect of the 
Administration’s higher-education policy 
making has been its willingness to iqjecl 
race into the debate. 

James E. Cheek, a former president of 
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Guadalupe & Quintanilla: “He has motivated hundreds and perhaps thousand's™ 
of peopre ... to give their time, talent, and energy to improving education/ 


JameB E. Cheek: “Too much has been left to others, and the others to whom"' 
they have been left have not been on the same wavelength as the President." 


Howard University and a long-time sup¬ 
porter of President Bush, says the Admin¬ 
istration's stance that most race-exclusive 
scholarships are illegal and its ntlack on nn 
accrediting commission that had sought to 
require colleges to promote racial and eth¬ 
nic diversity on their faculties are causes 
for alarm. 

"The whole matter of minority scholar¬ 
ships can be and is being interpreted as an 
insensitivity to the necessity of having spe¬ 
cial programs that make up for the deficits 
that exist in terms of educational opportu¬ 
nities for minorities,” he says. 

President’s Staff Is Blamed 

Mr. Cheek, who is chairman on the Pres¬ 
ident s Board of Advisers on Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities, was also 
angered last year by a legal brief the Ad¬ 
ministration filed with the Supreme Court 
in a Mississippi college-desegregation 
case. The Administration’s brief, which ar¬ 
gued against raising state spending on 
black colleges to remedy the effects of de¬ 
segregation, was withdrawn and rewritten 
after black-college officials met with Presi¬ 
dent Bush. 

Mr. Cheek blames the President’s staff 
for actions that he says are not consistent 
with Mr. Bush’s personal commitment to 
education. "Too much has been left to oth¬ 
ers, and the others to whom they have 
been left have not been on the same wave¬ 
length as the President himself," Mr. 
Cheek says. 

Mr. Albright of Johnson C. Smith Uni¬ 
versity says the President is protecting his 
political base, ‘T think' he’s very much 
concerned about maintaining a strong rela¬ 
tionship with conservatives, and therefore 
has allowed these things td take place,” he 
says. • . 

Secretary Alexander 1 says ' the' issues 


were not related. The minority-scholarship 
issue and the original Mississippi brief, he 
says, were legal mntters that lawyers in the 
Administration developed, based on their 
interpretation of (he Constitution. He 
notes that at least one federal appeals court 
lias raised questions about the legality of 
minority scholarships, and he suggests that 
the Education Department has done a 
service for colleges by helping them under¬ 
stand how to operate legal scholarship pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr. Alexander snys his own fight with 
the Middle States Association of Col¬ 
leges and Schools was not against diversi¬ 
ty, but against the idea of having outsiders 
dictating college policies. He adds that 
black-college officials should be “delight¬ 
ed,” because the department has made it 
impossible for “some self-appointed zeal¬ 
ot to tell Howard University how many 
.white Presbyterians need to be on its 
board." 

Strategy Questioned 

Ernest L. Boyer, president of the Carne¬ 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, says he was troubled by Mr. Al¬ 
exander’s fight with Middle States for an¬ 
other reason. He sees it as part of a strate¬ 
gy to portray higher education as liberal 
and out of step with the rest of the country. 
A key to that effort, Mr. Boyer says, was 
the President’s attack on "political cor¬ 
rectness” on college campuses during a 
commencement speech at the University 
of Michigan in 1991. 

“For the bully pulpit of the Presidency 
to give high visibility and high priority to 
the so-called chilling effect of political cor¬ 
rectness puts universities in a weak, vul¬ 
nerable, and compromised position,” Mr. 

, Boyer says. “You don't see universities 
celebrated in any sense.” B . 
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US. May Drop 65 Colleges From Aid Programs in a Drive 
gainst Institu tions With High Default Rates on Loans 



By THOMAS J. DcLOUGHRY 

WASHINGTON 
la its latest move against colleges with 
bigh default rates, the Education Depart¬ 
ment has announced that it may eliminate 
6J non-profit institutions from nil federal 
student-aid programs. 

Eight of those institutions and five that 
are not among the 65 face separate sanc¬ 
tions that could bur llieir students from re¬ 
ceiving loans. Students attending colleges 
in this second group could continue to re¬ 
ceive Pell Grants and other types of aid, 
provided that the colleges are not in the 
first group. 

Officials at the institutions said last week 
that the policy of holding colleges respon¬ 
sible for the actions of their former stu¬ 
dents was unfair. Many vowed to fight the 
sanctions, which, they said, would hinder 
their efforts to educate disadvantaged stu¬ 
dents who rely on federal uid to pay their 
bills. 

The department released (he list of insti¬ 
tutions at a news conference at which it 
reported the 1990 student-loan default 
ralesfor 12,469 institutions. I'hc 1990 rales 
represent the percentage of an institution's 
former students who were due to begin re¬ 
paying their loans that year, who were in 
default by the end of 1991. 

For-profit trade schools far outnum¬ 
bered non-profit institutions on the lists. 
Fear hundred ninety-three trade schools 
ire in danger of losing all federal aid. and 
108 could lose eligibility for loans. 

The possible sanctions are the result of 
tffbrts in the past few years by Congress 
and the Bush Administration to limit the 
costordefnults on Stafford 1 .nans. Supple¬ 
mental Loans for Students, and Parent 
Loans for Undergraduate Students. 

A 1990 budget luw said that institutions 
lhat have former students who have de¬ 
fault rates above 35 per cent lor three cun- 
Kcutive years should be eliminated from 
the loan programs. 

A 1989 regulation from the Education 
Department set a schedule for decrcas- 
mglhc default rates over several years, 
and required that all types of student aid 
« stopped to institutions that did nut 
“jJPly. The regulation said that 1990 
“fluult rates could not be above 55 per 
that institutions with rates above 
*0 percent must have reduced their rate by 
Percentage points from the previous 
year. 

Catches Us by Surprise 1 
The 65 non-profit institutions that the 
ucation Department said were violating 
* regulation include 13 colleges and 
7®“°n*l*technical schools with rates 
J?? 55 per cent. Twenty-four of the in- 
lin ° nS h . ad rate!i abovc 40 per cent * n 
hi 1990^ l ° reduce t * lcm ^ ^ points 

TJ* remaining 28 non-profit colleges 
put on the list because their rales had 
T’WJ above 40 per cent in 1990. Under 
4e Partment’s regulation, an institution 
Hired 40 P«r cent must have had the re* 
. red five-point drop, and cannot have 
° a ny increase above its 1989 rate, 
in many cases, institutions that had 1989 
^ ault rates that were comfortably below 
cent are now in danger of losing 
Sto T f0r al * MacArthur 

Tec M c al College, for example, 
"'wrrqmasafe level of 10 percent in 1989 
■“ if’^cent in 1990. 
iii rail cafAh-u .... w„ik. : u.i 


said L. Wayne Bennett, director of student 
development at Douglas MacArthur Slate. 
"It’s absolutely insane,” he said, noting 
that the college had no control over the 32 
former students who the government says 
defaulted in 1990. 

"The assumption they make, thnt if your 
defaiili rate is high then you are an in¬ 
ferior institution, is ridiculous,” Mr. Ben¬ 
nett added. He noted that his college 
would not be on the list if it had one fewer 
default among the 78 former students who 
were due to begin repaying tfieir loans in 
1990. 

Not All Will Be Cut Off 

William D. Hansen, Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Education for management 
and budget, told reporters at the news con¬ 
ference that the department stood behind 
its policy of holding colleges and trade 
schools accountable for defaults by former 
students. 

"The institution has a very strong and 
important responsibility to counsel stu¬ 
dents and to look at the capability of what 
they cun afford to borrow,” he said. 
“They also have a responsibility to pro¬ 
vide a quality education.” 

"If you arc able to gel a good education 
ami good training under your belt, in most 
cases you should be able to gel the type of 


employment that you need" to pay back 
your loans, Mr. Hansen added. 

Department officials noted that not all of 
the institutions in danger of losing aid 
would be cut off, since the 1989 regulation 
nllows the Education Secretary some dis¬ 
cretion. The Secretary can allow a college 
to remain eligible for aid, provided it car¬ 
ries out a plan to discourage defaults. 

The Secretary has less discretion in han¬ 
dling the 13 non-profit institutions that face 
the loss of eligibility for loans under the 
1990 budget law. The department has inter¬ 
preted that law to mean that an institution 
can maintain its eligibility if it can prove 
that its default rate is incorrect, or if it can 
show that it has decreased its default rate 
in the past two years and has met other 
standards. Those standards include a grad¬ 
uation rate of at least 66 per cent. 

Officials with the California Community 
College system, which includes seven of 
the colleges that could lose eligibility for 
loans, already have batLled the Education 
Department over default rates. Last year 
the department listed nine of the system's 
colleges among those to be terminated 
from the loan programs. Seven of them 
succeeded in winning appeals. 

"We will do exactly as we did last year, 
and we will challenge the authenticity of 
the data,” said David Merles, chancellor 


of the California system. “Our experience 
from last year is that there’s a mass of 
faulty data that has been used.” 

The Education Department also took ac¬ 
tion against 1,200 institutions that had de¬ 
fault rates above 30 per cenl. The group, 
which included about 220 non-profit insti¬ 
tutions, was immediately barred for one 
year from making Supplemental Loans for 
Students to undergraduates under the 
terms of a 1989 budget law. 

Rate Increased in Every Sector 

Department officials reported that the 
overall default rate for 528,605 borrowers 
who were due to begin repayment in 1990 
was 22 per cent in 1990, up from 21.4 per 
cent in 1989. 

The rate increased in every sector of 
higher education. The rate was 7 per cent 
for public four-year colleges and 6.5 per 
cent for private four-year colleges, up from 
6.2 percent and 6.1, respectively, in 1989. 
Among two-year colleges, the rate was 

17.3 per cent for public institutions and 

18.3 per cent for private institutions, up 
from 16 and 15.6 per cenl respectively. The 
rale for for-profit institutions rose to 41.2 
per cent from 35.5 per cent. 

Despite the higher rates for 1990, depart¬ 
ment officials said they believed the situa¬ 
tion was improving. While they do not 
have college-by-college rates for 1991 and 
1992, they said the government's pay¬ 
ments on defaulted loans had declined in 
recent months. They estimated the bill for 
1992 would be 32.9-billion, down from 
$3.6-bi!lion in 1991. ■ 


Non-Profit Institutions Facing Education Departmont Sanctions 


ALABAMA 

Carver State Technical College 
Concordia College 
Douglaa MacArthur Stato Technical 
College 

Fredd State Technical College 
Lawson Stato Community College 
ARKANSAS 

Shorter College _ 

CALIFORNIA 
Barstow College 
Canada College 
Compton Community College 
Laney College 
Long 8each City College 
Palo Verde College 
Sen Francisco Community College 
District 

Vista College __ 

FLORIDA 

Suwanee*Hamllton Area-VOcatlonal 
Technical School 
West Technical Education Center 


ILLINOIS 

City Colleges of Chicago. City-Wide . 
College 

City Colleges of Chicago. KennedyKIng 
College 

City Colleges of Chicago. Malcolm X 
College 

; lewis it Clerk Community College 
State Comrtunity College of East St. 
Louie_____ 


Kentucky Tech—Marlon CountyArea 
Vocational-Education Center 
Kentucky Tech— 1 WOst Kentucky State 
Vocational-Technical School '■ 
LOUISIANA 

Delta-Ouechlta Regional Technical . . 
Institute 

Evongeline TechnlcalTnatltute 
Sidney N. Collier Technical Institute 
Slidell Technical Institute 
leohe Area TechnlcelTnet|tute 
Waatelde Technical Institute 
MARYLAND 

SolournonOouglasa College - ’ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ronbury Community College 
MICHIGAN 

Jordan College : y ; 1 ,'-v; 
Lewis College of Buelnesa-v i . 
MINNESOTA . ' u .' '' v 

lYiiln cities opportunities. 

Influstrlallwtldrt Centelt- 

Mississippi • .1 K 

Coahoma Community Coileffe 
MetyHolmee : Coliege v V. ‘ ‘ v- y; 


Klamlph! Area Vooettonal-TSchnlcer 
SOhool District: 

Langston University 
Southern Oklahoma Ares'Vpcstfoaal- 
Technlcel Center ' 

SOUTH DAKOTA ; V. 

Slnte Bleaks University ' 

tejIas : ' 

Hill College . 

Larpar University at Port Arthur '- 
Nevarrocoflege 

Panola College 1 ;; 

Southwestern Christian College 
Tegas College y ' 

Tanas State Technical College . ■ 


Memphld , Aieeyod 4 t!i>nal-Techn.ldfll ; 

■ v School ;-f,>.' -: : 


Jlekeon ';':VvV ;r; y- tt,; 

T;Stet* ^j^^d[o(j^fech(t(o»j;Scfi5f>l|^•?>v; 


KANSAS 

Central Kansas Area Vocational- 
Technical School ‘ 


KENTUCKY 

Kentucky.Tech—Oavisss pounty 

UocstfonsbTechnleal School 
Kentucky Tech—Madlsorvyllle 8tJ 
f: Vocdtfonal-Techrticsi School . 


jgo, MONTANA v : V ' -Vt-.i-.y; 

' : - 

mlty College . t 

in. rtnUfltfe ‘Wdninwsi-M-S v 

—-**■-- Schobl ,, _ f- -| -■■■■-— J WeyljeCoufilyComnu ge , 

ess County " - ; OKLAfWjSlA ^ ^ 'rh 

km schoolr BlU.WIia.e SMIfe,Cent er y A:-;^ hi l 

IsonvtlleState d . , ’ IndianMefkJIan^paVdfiattoriaK,. t'tv- ---., f ; 

ii.cL"':.!£..- , ^.^;sT....'^ l r k !i.7'Ihs'e..aft.,n^--ilg.y;i : -■ I,..rifti. 
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An investment company- 
trying to land new clients in the 
small-college market—lias been 
given permission to survey the 
members of the Council of 
Independent Colleges on their 
endowment performance. 

Aetna Capital Munngcment, of 
Hartford, Conn., will collect 
information on the investment 
returns of the 325 small, privntc 
liberal-arts colleges in (he council. 

The company will then show the 
colleges how their overall returns 
compared with those reported by 
Aetna's clients, with the Standard & 
Poor’s 500 stock iadex, and with 
those of larger colleges. 

Aetna’s effort is believed to be 
the first major evaluation of the 
performance of small-col lege 
endowments. Council officials said it 
also exemplified how a growing 
number of companies were going 
after the smnll-collcgc market. 

Most colleges with endowments 
under $50-million haven't ycl 
become sophisticated investors, 
says Phoebe K. Huang. Aetna’s 
director of market research. 

By relying largely on bonds and 
certificates of deposit, she says, the 
smaller colleges miss out on the 
higher returns (hat could he earned 
by investing in the stock market, oil 
and gas. and other areas. 

The average endowment of the 
council's member colleges is about 
SlO-million, officials said. Thai 
means about $3.3-billion in assets 
could be wniting to be managed. 

Concerned that some members 
might interpret the survey us an 
endorsement of Aetna, (he council 
plans to remind colleges that Aetna is 
not the only company that could 
manage their money. 

Says Allen I*. Splcic, the 
council’s president. “T his is just a 
unique opportunity for the xo-called 
experts in the field to share with 
those who have u need." 


A foundation that typically 
lw * rd * grants to Protestant 
ituaenti who are preparing for 
in religion has created a 
fellowship program to help 
evangelical Christians enter 
professions in which they've 
™ underrepresented. 

Once the program is in full 
operation, the Mustard Seed 
foundation, in Arlington. Va., 
wpects to spend about $420,000 a 
year to support 35 Christian 
atudenls studying at top-rated 
Sinuate schools in such disciplines 
« corporate law and international 
business. 

i-P^.Nauia, a spokesman for the 
“55". wy b the grants would 
8“ Christians a chance to pursue 
that “lack a Christian 
■"■Including those that many 
P®°pie might consider cut-throal or 

competitive. 

..^programis administered by 
™ Christian College Coalition, a 
ningion-based group of liberal- 
Sl2 SS?E s ' Rcc ‘P lem * will get a 
Z fc!k5Wshi P- renewable for 

“d are expected to 

vErS&L 9 ** aftcrcompleting 


Business & Philanthropy 



Stanley J. Spanbauer, president of Fox Valley Technical College: “A lot of people thought 
it was Just another project. But I think people are realizing now that it’s not a fad." 


TQM: 

Colleges Embrace the Concept 
of ‘Total Quality Management’ 


A popular industrial-management 
philosophy known as Total Quality 
Management is working its way 
into academe. 

Faced with soaring operating costs and 
persistent public demands for accountabil¬ 
ity, a growing number of colleges and uni¬ 
versities are turning to tqm —and its prin¬ 
ciples of customer satisfaction, teamwork, 
and employee empowerment—as a tool to 
improve how institutions are managed 
and, in some cases, how classes them¬ 
selves are run. 

"People are realizing that when we gel 
to the other side of this recession, it isn’t 
going to be business as usual," says Theo¬ 
dore J. Marchese, vice-president of the 
American Association for Higher Educa¬ 
tion. "We have a significant problem with 
public confidence and the way we use re¬ 
sources, People are looking for answers, 
and Total Quality presents itself as a possi¬ 
ble solution." 


Keeping the Customer Satisfied 
As tqm is applied to higher education, 

By Katherine S. Mangan everyone from the janitor to the president 

is expected to play a role in making sure 
that the customer—whether it's the stu¬ 
dent, taxpayer, or prospective employer— 
is satisfied. And if something goes wrong, 
administrators are expected to call on a 
team of employees, managers, and per¬ 
haps students to examine the problem and 
come up with solutions. 

Across the country, colleges and univer¬ 
sities report success with the technique, 
even though some skeptics say Total Qual¬ 
ity Management is just the latest jargon for 
the kind of collaboration and shared gov- 
Continued on Following Page 
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Business & Philanthropy 

panded tqm into the non-business 


Colleges Embrace ‘Total Quality Management’to Deal With Soaring Costs academic arena, where it has 


Zontinued From Preceding Ptige college’s $38-million operational want to apply tqm to their campus- Quality Management so they can Assume for instance, says Ken- 

ernunce that many colleges and budget for the 1992-93 academic es. So far, it has worked with about exchange information. neth Bladh, an associate professor 

universities have long practiced. year. Before tqm was in effect, lop 100 colleges. “There has been a shift from in- of geology at Willenburg Universi- 

For example, the Rochester In- administrators would have sat The tqm movemenl is not with- dividuals' and institutions’ merely ty,thatthecustomerisanl8-year- 

stitute of Technology is reurrang- out its critics, particularly some kicking the tires of tqm to actually old entering freshman who doesn’t 

ing the structure of its College of -T T who say the concept can be so ill- going fora test drive," says Daniel want to "waste any time" taking 

Business to make it more respon- There has been a defined that administrators have Seymour, a consultant who writes courses that don't relate to his cho- 

% sive to students. Departments are shift from Individuals’ sometimes used tqm as an excuse and lectures on Total Quality Man- sen profession. 

being replaced with six curriculum - to accomplish other goals. agemenl in higher education. Mr. Bladh says the liberal-arts 

committees-—one for each major— and Institutions’ At Alabama A&M University, In 1991, Mr. Seymour conducted university still has a responsibility 

and the faculty members on the - for example, faculty and staff a survey of 22 colleges and univer- to see that the student receives a 

committees will have more man- merely kicking the members became alarmed in 1991 sides that had been among the tqm well-rounded education. 

agemenl authority than heretofore. xt _ g «... i___ ib.. when administrators, acting under pioneers. “The hardest part—and I don’t 

The committees also will be devel- w ™ TO acwatl y a so-called Total Quality Manage- The survey found that while think we’re going to give in on 

oping a curriculum that better going for a tost drive/' 1116,11 p * an ’ * 3eBan nol 'fyin8 depart- many of the benefits of tqm were this—has been that the customer is 

meets students’ needs. —=-=--- meats about how many positions hard to quantify, institutions often right and that what the customer 

At Oregon State University, would be cut from each. reported that employees felt better wants is what he should get," says 

which has used tqm for the past down and discussed "how many “We didn't want waste in our about their jobs, students were Mr. Bladh, who serves on the uni- 

two years, suggestions from tqm bodies to cut," says President universities, but as it went on, we happier, and that the process had versity’s Faculty Executive Board, 

teams have helped speed turn- Stanley J. Spanbauer. became more and more like a busi- helped to break down barriers be- Ontheotherhand.hesays.it 

around time for processing slu- Instead, using tqm, the teams ness and less like a university," tween faculty, staff, and manage- makes sense to focus on customer 

denis'financial-aid documents and put together an operational plan, says Sharman J. Humphrey, asso- ment. satisfaction when dealing with 

ortened the average duration of established budget requests, and ciate professor of health and physi- The survey also found, however, services like registration, 

building remodeling. then prioritized programs, facilities cal education and president of the that many were frustrated by the At Oregon State, some faculty 


“There has been a 
shift from Individuals’ 

and Institutions’ _ 

merely kicking the 
tires of tqm to actually 
going for a test drive.” 


On the other hand, he says, it 
makes sense to focus on customer 
satisfaction when dealing with 


A Sense of Mission 


then prioritized programs, facilities cal education and president of the that many were frustrated by the At Oregon State, some faculty 
and equipment, and staff. The pri- Faculty Senate. Since then, a new amount of time it took to imple- members have extended tqm con- 
orities identified by the teams were president has taken over, and the ment tqm. Stall members must be cepts into academics. Eldon Olsen, 


On other campuses, the changes used to determine which areas tqm plan is being revised. 


arc expressed in less concrete could be cut. 
terms, wilh college leaders report- The teams, which included a in tqm in higher-education circles by committee rather than by an in- 
ing better morale and a heightened cross section of personnel, carried is growing. The topic has become a dividual, Mr. Seymour notes, 
sense of the institutions’ mission. out the plans without laying any- staple of many academic confer- 
One institution with experience one off or eliminating any pro- ences. The International Business Controversial in Some Arenas 
with tqm is Fox Valley Technical grams. Some employees volun- Machines Company is awarding Most of the campuses that arc 


trained,, and decisions can take associate professor of forestry en- 


Despite the skepticism, interest longer to reach when they are made gineering, had students form a tqm 

tqm in higher-education circles by committee rather than by an in- team to help him improve his 

growing. The topic has become a dividual, Mr. Seymour notes. teaching. The team surveyed stu¬ 


dents' opinions, analyzed the data, 
and suggested improvements. 
“The tqm process helps me un- 


with tqm is Fox Valley Technical grams. Some employees volun- Machines Company is awarding Most of the campuses that are "The tqm process helps me un- 
College, which began offering teered to reduce the terms of their grants to institutions that adopt involved in tqm are either offering derstand the students and what 

quality courses for its students in contracts, while others accepted tqm practices. Two bills are pend- quality courses or using tqm prin- they need," Mr. Olsen says. "And 

1985 at the request of a local busi- shorter work weeks. ing in Congress that would estab- ciples in business operations, such it changes the classroom from an 

nessman and now practices tqm it- “There was a lot of apprehen- lish national quality awards for as the comptroller's or purchasing atmosphere of confrontation to one 

self. Fox Valley has created a qual- sion at first," Mr. Spanbauer says, higher-education institutions that offices. Relatively few have ex- of teamwork." ■ 

ity-i improvement council and sev- "A lot of people thought it was just practice tqm 

eral teams that select problems and another project. But I think people In June the American Associa-_ 

through a formal process of are realizing now that it’s not a tion for Higher Education started 

solving them. rad." an Academic Quality Consortium PRIVATE GIVING TO COLLEGES 

One challenge: come up wilh a Fox Valley offers a Quality Insfi- that will bring together academic 
way to cut $1.2-million from the tute for other colleges that may institutions that are using Total ROBERTQOULORESEARCH tulcompnign:$200,000fromThumns 


RAISING MONEY 

■ U. of Miami Is hoping a former coach brings home the gold 

■ Napa Valley wine makers help the U. of Cal. harvest $40,000 

■ Community college’s spelling bee attracts corporate donors 

The U.S. Olympic baseball dent for university advancement. "And that message is very strong 
team failed to win a medal In "We’re going to shake loose and very important." 

Barcelona last week. But the millions of dollars from alumni 
team’s coach could still bring throughout the nation." * 

home the gold to the University m Monroe (N.Y.) Community 

of Miami, where he just retired College raised more than 

~**5rom his coaching job. California wine makers un- $51,000 in under three hours by 

With the help of Conch Ron Fra- corked some fine vintages and getting local business execu- 
ser, the university held fund raisers raised $40,000 for the Universi- rives to prove publicly that they 
nt two of the Olympic team's exhi- ty of California at Davis for re- couldn’t spell words like “lapil- 
bition games before the official search on the insects that are lus.” 

games began last month. destroying their grapevines. Thirty-two chief executive offi- 

Al Boston’s Fenway Park, about The benefit, which was called cers and 64 employees from 32 lo- 
90 Miami graduates attended a pre- "Rootstock" and held at a Napa cal companies participated recent- 
game reception when the U.S. Valley country club, was spon- ly in the college’s second annual 
team played the team from the Re- sored by about 40 wine makers, executive spelling bee. 

-^-.public of Korea. And when the most of whom had graduated from Companies with more than 100 
U. S. team played the Korean team the Davis campus. About 800 peo- employees were asked to donate 
again at Oriole Park at Camden pie paid $75 each to feast on foods $2,500 or $1,750, depending on 
Yards in Baltimore, another recep- nnd wine of the region. how many spectators they had in- 

tion was held for about 60 alumni, Money raised will go toward re- vited; smaller companies were 
parents, and friends. search on developing a grapevine asked to give $825. 

The university says the events rootstock that can resist the aphid- The winning team, Underberg & 
are its first concerted attempts to like insects in the genus Phylloxe- Kessler, received a plaque and the 
- build a nationwide program to raise ra. Wine makers in the Napa and right not to contribute. The law 
money from alumni. The recep- Sonoma Valleys want to speed the firm, which won by spelling "ich- 
tions, officials say, were organized research because the cost of re- thyic,’’donated $825 anyway. 


ROBERT GOULD RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
3700 Cara w Tower 
Cincinnati 45202 


Medicine. For a professorship in in- Edwnrds. 


ml compuign: $200,000 from Thumns 
W. Reese. 

Marshall University. For programs 
in Hie nrts: $ (-million from Joan C. 


J. E. ANDL. E. MABEE FOUNDATION TV” 

3000 Mid-Continent Towor Hh., Coltam 

Ml South Boston r* n^ 7 -mVfm 

Tuiaa Dkla 741m Center; $350.00 

T J 3 . . , Odell McConnc 

FaollKIsa. Fora new sluiicnt-adivi- p ur due Unlver 

ty center: $500,000challenge grant to u f engineering. 


Michigan State University. For t he 
department or chemical engineering: 
$ I -million from Ihe estate or Edwin 
Juhunsen Crosby. 

Pltaer College. Fori lie McConnell 
Center: $350,000 from the cstotc of 
Odell McConnell. 

Purdue University. For the schools 


Font bonne College. 

JOHND. AND CATHERINES 
MecARTHUR FOUNDATION 
140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 60603 
Research. For programs at the 
Henry A. Murray Research Center: 
$886,700 to Radcliffe College. 

STATE FARM COMPANIES 
FOUNDATION 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, III. 61710 
Insurance. For an Institute of insur¬ 
ance law and regulation: $500,000 to 
Santa Clara U. School of Law. 
TRU8LBR FOUNDATION 
P.O. Box 704 
Emporia, Kan. 66601 
Faollitlea. For a sports complex: 
$800,000 to Emporia State U. 




uf engineering, science, technology, 
nnd mitnHgcnicniS135,000 from Mo¬ 
bil Corporation. 

Texas Tech University. For scholar¬ 
ships In Ihe School of Music: 
$157,000 from the estate ofClaribcl 
Lee Biggs. 

University of Alabama. For the uni¬ 
versity libraries: $l-milllon from 
John and Carolyn Josey. 

University of California at Davis. For 
Ihe new alumni and visitors center. 
$250,000 from Joe H. Morlla. 

University of Delaware. For a center 


lege of Veterinary Medicine: $ l-mil- 
lion from an anonymous donor. 

University of Houston-Downtown. 
To support the doctoral studies of 
minority-group faculty members: 
$250,000 from Conoco Inc. 
University of Kentucky. For the li- 


how manv soectators thav hnd in Bales College. For capital Improve- brary: computer equipment valued at 

now many spectators tney had in- Si-mllllonf-mm and $500.000from Lexmark Inc. 


menls: $1-million from Jean and 
James L. Moody, Jr. 

—For scholarships: Si-million 


$500,000 from Lexmark Inc. 

University of Rhode (•land. For en¬ 
gineering scholarships: $ I-million 


j to "cultivate" prospective donors, placing the destroyed plants al- Fund raisers say the event has CcHbyMle 
not to solicit immediate gifts. De- ready totals abouL $50O-million. been especially helpftil in attract- art: worksoi 

J velopment officers now plan to vis- "It’s really positive marketing ing larger corporate gifts. Last year Hon, from A 

j it those who attended the events. for the university, because it's a the college raised $30,000 through eiKSSf 

j Mr. Phaser will also appear at group of the industry's leaders ask- the spelling bee and $60,000 more D. Knfadar. 

1 ^several more alumni events thia ing us to help solve a problem," through a later fund-raising appeal OePauiun 1 
fall. “These events are the begin- says Scott R. Carney, a spokesman to local companies. This year, offl- ■ > H P S: Sioo.i 

nipg—not the end." says Roy J. for Davis’s College of Agricul- cials expect to exceed those LmeMHu 

Nirschel, Ir., Miami’s vice-presi- turn! and Environmental .Sciences.,, amounts. nickun 


$100,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Norman professorship in the college of busi- 
LTuifte. ness administration: $ 100,000from 

Bavrilngereen State University. For Frederick M. Welshman, 

the arts campaign: $l5Q,000from UnlvwsNy of Southern California. 

Harold and Helen McMaster. For professorships In pubjic admfnis- 

Colby College. For the museum of iralionand lnlBw:S1.4-millionfrom 

art: works of art, valued at $!0-mil- the estates of Frances and John Dug- 

lion, from Alex Katz. gan. 

Colorado School of Mines. For the University of Wisconsin-Stout. For 

endowment: $3-miIlfon from Ahmed a professorship In manufacturing en- 
” ' gineering: $ I-mJllfon from Robert 

and Esther Quinn. 

Western Michigan University. For 
scholarships: $ 1.6-million from Beu¬ 
lah i. Kendall. 


$100,000 from Northern Trust 


Lonolr-Rhyne College. Forthecapi- lah i. Kendall. 


Students 



Enrollments at historically 
black colleges and universities 
increased in the 1980’s, in part 
because the proportion of non- 
black students at such 
institutions rose, from 14.5 per 
cent in 1976 to 18.5 per cent in 
1990. 

Those findings were released in u 
report from the U.S. Department of 
Education, "Historically Black 
Colleges nnd Universities 1976- 
1990." The report says that total 
enrollment at blnck colleges rose by 
16 per cenl from 197ft to 1990. but 
that most of the growth occurred 
from 1986 lo 1990. 

Black enrollment nt blnck 
Institutions rose 10 per cent—from 
190,305 in 1976 to 210,014 in 1990. 
White enrollment climbed front 
21,040 in 1976 to 33.722 in 1990. The 
proportion of nil blnck college 
students who enrolled at black 
institutions, however, was lower in 
1990 than it wns in 197ft—17.2 per 
cent in 1990 compared wilh IK.4 per 
cent in 1976. 

Despite the total enrollment 
increase, the number of bachelor's 
and master's degrees conferred by 
black colleges has declined—It* per 
cent for bachelor's and 34 per cenl 
for master's. In 197ft, ft, 150 master's 
degrees were conferred. compared 
wilh 4,036 in 1990. In contrast to the 
decline in other degrees conferred, 
the number of doe ionites climbed 
from 66 in 197ft lo 207 in IWtl. 

The report also .says the number 
of black students in graduate 
programs dropped by 5 per cenl. 
blit that decline was offset by huge 
increases in the number of non- 
btack sludcnh who cm oiled in 
master's programs. 

The report is available tor Sft.511 
from Ihe U.S. Uovernment Printing 
Office. Mail Slop: SSUP. 

Washington 204U2-932H. The Mock 
number IsOfiS-OtKMW.Sl |-5. 

There are plenty or book* that 
offer ideas on how to gel into the 
right college, but now there is a 
hook that literally explains "How 
to Get to the College of Your 
Choices By Road, Plane, or 
Train." 

Kraus International Publications 
“ releasing u series of five regional 
guides that provide practical 
information on how to plan a visit to a 


for instance, the section on the 
university of Connecticut includes 
j me name, address, and telephone 
number for the director of 
“missions; how to arrange u lour 
l ^ , campus; and a campus map. It 
so includes instruction* on how lo 
«ive to the university from nearhy 
y and typical discount 

CTrd rom m ^ orair P° r,! ’ 10 

The first guide lo be released 
[institutions in Ihe NorlhcsM 
mid-Allamic regions, including 
0hu 8 ?_ n Connc «icut. New York, 

• vi Pwnsy,vania - Virginia, and 
for colleges in 

i stales is to be published in 
j^jnher. Other guides will be 

C ™ year for co,lc * w in 
^Middle West and the South. 



JoHroy Lawrence, a senior at the U. of Massachusetts at Amherst: 

“I grew up with the gang members. They chose their way and I chose mine.” 


College Becomes 
a Safe Haven 
for City Students 

Some blacks and Hispanics spend sumniei 
on campus, seeking a refuge from urban violence 

By Michele N-K Collison 


C ollege has become more than a 
place of learning for an increasing 
number of black and Hispanic stu¬ 
dents. It Is also a safe summer haven from 
(he dangers of inner-city life. 

In the last two years more and more 
black and Hispanic students, virtually nil 
of them males, have said they don’t want 
to go home for the summer because they 
fear the violence in their neighborhoods. 

"I have been approached by several stu¬ 
dents saying, ‘I don't want to go home,’ *' .> 
says M. Ricardo Townes, associate dean 
of academic support services at the Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts at Amherst. 

"I fell compelled to do something, be¬ 
cause 1 don't want to lose them in the 
crossfire. And I don’t think these young 
men think they are weak. They know all 
the ugly statistics about black-male mortal¬ 
ity, and nobody should be surprised at 
their strategies for coping. They have a 
bright future ahead of them." 

Jobs and Freedom 
To be sure, many students stay on or 
near their campuses during the summer be¬ 
cause they either already have a job or 
because it may be easier to find one where 
they go to college than at home. Others 
stay because they ei\joy the freedom they 
have al college and don’t want to go home 
to their parents' rules. 

But for some students, safety is their 
main concern. In Amherst, for instance. 
Brian Jackson's baseball cap does not even 
rate a second glance. But in his neighbor- j 
Continued on Page A29 
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Nearly Killed in a Shooting, a Queens Teen-Ager 
Readies for the Chance for a Better Life in College 


The thick scar that runs from Mi¬ 
chael Butler's right shoulder to his 
chest is a reminder of the bullet 
that nearly killed him and the sur¬ 
gery that saved his life. 

A graduate of Springfield Gar¬ 
den High School in Queens, N.Y., 
Mr. Butler understands why some 
minority students choose to stay at 
college during the summer rather 
than return home. A casual conver¬ 
sation with another young man's 
girlfriend almost cost him his life 
last year. 

The shooting also made Mr. But¬ 
ler's high-school counselor, Ed¬ 
mund Archibald, even more deter¬ 
mined to get the 18-year-old en¬ 
rolled in college and out of New 
York. Mr. Archibald says: “Mi¬ 
chael doesn't do drugs, he's not a 
gang member, but he has a bullet in 
his shoulder." 

Now that he has been accepted 
by the University of Massachu¬ 
setts at Amherst, Mr. Butler says 
he has a chance at a better life. 
“Massachusetts is a good opportu¬ 
nity," he says. “I don't want to 
mess it up by coming home and get¬ 
ting shot again." 

A Few Casual Comments 

The shooting was sparked by a 
few casual comments that Mr. But¬ 
ler made to the gunman's girl¬ 
friend. Mr. Butler had been warned 
that the young man might attack 
him, but he didn't think anything of 
it. Then, as he sat on a friend’s 
stoop, he noticed two men walking 
up and down the street. Even when 


he heard the sound of gunshots, 
Mr. Butler didn't move, because 
shots are common in the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

It was only when he saw glints of 
light bursting from the automatic 
weapon that he pushed his friend 
out of the way and tried to run for 
cover. 

"As soon as 1 saw the light from 
the gun, I knew," Mr. Butler says. 


“As soon as I saw the 
light from the gun, I 
knew. You hear shots 
around here all the time. 
But when I saw the light, 

I knew they were tor us.” 

"You hear shots around here all 
the time. But when l saw the light 
from the gun I knew they were for 
us." 

As Mr. Butler turned to run into 
the house, a bullet slammed into 
(he back of his shoulder and lodged 
in his arm, tearing an artery. 
"When I got shot, I couldn’t be¬ 
lieve it," he says. "I hit the 
ground, but I couldn’t feel my right 
arm." 

As he lay in the hospital recover¬ 
ing from the wound and from sur¬ 
gery to repair the artery, Mr. But¬ 
ler relived the shooting over and 
over again and marveled at the stu¬ 
pidity of it. “A shooting over a 


girl," he says. “People who don’t 
live here find it hard to believe. 
How can anybody say, ‘I gotta kili 
someone over a girl'?" 

Although Mr. Butler provided 
police with a description of his as¬ 
sailants, no arrests were made. 

Friends and family saw a marked 
difference in Mr. Butler after the 
shooting. “He went through a lot 
of changes," Mr. Archibald says. 
“When you get shot over nothing, 
when you can get killed walking 
out the door, you begin to think life 
is cheap. When you think life is 
cheap, you tend to do self-destruc¬ 
tive things. You tend to live every 
day like it’s your last." 

Seeking Counseling 

For the three weeks Mr. Butler 
was in the hospital, he says he slept 
fitfully because he thought his as¬ 
sailants would come and murder 
him in his hospital bed. Even after 
he was released, he trusted no one. 

"1 would walk down the street 
and ask myself. Why are those two 
guys walking down the street?" he 
says. “I would hear a shot and 
jump." 

His grades dropped, and with lit¬ 
tle provocation he would be ready 
to fight. Eventually Mr. Archibald 
suggested that the teen-nger seek 
counseling to help him resolve his 
emotional problems. 

"It wasn’t me any more," Mr. 
Butler says. "The shooting 
changed my life. I thought I had to 
live my life very quickly." 

He sought help from Rondell 
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Hilary a counselor with the Na- 

Ll Council of Negro Women, 
“tT-got me to think nbout my 

w'/able to talk about things 
m | couldn't with anyone else,” 

he adds. 

He begun to think nbuiil going tn 
allege ngnin. nmi nhniil Ins draim 
owning a restaurant, "i want to 
Me and go to a new cnviron- 
WS 1 ," says Mr. Butler, who 
hnpes lo major in rcstnuranl man- 
Bsemenl. “Ifl coulil leave here this 
iTmmer, I would. I have lo watch 
ny back here." . 

He has been accepted at the Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts at Am¬ 
herst. but his financial-aid award is 
pending. ,. ‘ 

Mr. Butler says he would not 
have mode it this fur without the 
help of Mr. McClary and his high- 
school counselors. Mr. Archibald 
and Charlotte Huey. "Mr. Archi¬ 
bald is the closest thing I have to a 
father.” he says. "He is like a safe¬ 
ly net." 

•Trying to Squeeze Through’ 

Mr. Butler is similar lo other stu¬ 
dents at Springfield Garden, says 
Mr, Archibald. "These arc good 
kids trying to squeeze through the 
neighborhood," he says. “These 
ire great kids who don't have the 
ame opportunities as students 
from middle-clnss families." 

Many Springfield Garden stu¬ 
dents who go on to college attend 
the State University of New York 
; it Albany or Long l stand U nivcisi- 
ly at Southampton. 

; “Most of the kids don't come 
} back, because there are loo many 
ways lo gel killed." Mr. Archibald 
»ys. 

"When you come back here, yon 
\ fallback into old habits," he says, 
j "Hopefully, I can gel him out of 
• this insane place, because lie has 
ted memories. At IK, yon should¬ 
n't have to deal with life or death." 

! —-MK'Hri V. N-K cm I ISON 
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For Some, College Is a Refuge From Inner-City Violence mid Fear 
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Continued From Page A27 
hood of Dorchester, a purl of Bos¬ 
ton, the cap could get the Universi¬ 
ty of Massachusetts senior killed. 
Ignorance about the ever-changing 
fashion of gang members is part of 
the reason Mr. Jackson and 20 oth¬ 
er black students are slaying in 
Amherst this summer. 

"Wearing a baseball cap here 
means nothing," says Mr. Jack- 
son, who is taking classes this sum¬ 
mer. “There it might menu you’re 
purl of a gang. I’ve been up here so 
long I can't keep track. You don't 
know which gang is wearing which 
hul." 

"When I’m staying in Am¬ 
herst," he continues, "1 don’t have 
lo worry nbout getting hit in a 
drivc-by shooting. The primary 
thing is lo get through college, and 
you can’t do that with a bullet 
through your head." 

Homicide Rates Cited 

Mr. Jackson and dozens of other 
young men do not want to take that 
risk by staying in neighborhoods 
where shootings ure commonplace 
and drug dents arc going on around 
the clock. Sonic nicn, like Mr. 
Jackson, have traded the excite¬ 
ment of urban life for the safety of 
the campuses. 

(>ihcrs have become almost per¬ 
manent residents of their college 
communities, venturing home only 
for short visits bccuiisc their fear is 
so gieal that a bullet meant for 
someone else will end their young 
lives. 

"T hese young men know they 
have a great opportunity to be in 
college, and to think they could be 
killed on a humble is very traumal- 
ic for them." says Anthony Till¬ 
man. assistant dean of freshmen at 
l>;nlmouth College. A "humble" 
is u it ifiing or stupid reason. 

"livery summer I wonder wlml 
is the rale of the African-American 
nudes on my campus," lie adds. "I 
tell the young men tube careful and 
come hack. Anybody could want 
to take them out." 

Young men cite the homicide 
i ales for black men. They tell slo- - 
ries of friends’ being gunned down, 
of gang members on the prowl, of 
constant drug dealing. Staying in 
small towns is a small price to pay 
• when they realize the opportunity 
) for a belter life could be ended by a 
1 random bullet, said the young men 
\ interviewed for this story. 

They have only to look to the 
I headlines U> confirm their ferns. 

! Last month Kevin Herd, a senior at 
[ Prairie View A&M University, 

I wns shot and killed while he and his 
| friend were looking for a parly in 
j Chicago. Young men on the street, 
j who thought Mr. Herd and his 
i friend were gang members about to 
shtvol al Them, shot first. 

j Death of a Howard Graduate 
) Benjamin Dtmkor. who had just 
| graduated from Howard Univcrsi- 
j ty, was killed in June when three 
j teen-agers robbed him and his 
friends as they were heading to u 
j reggae club. Mr. Donkor was shot 
) even though he and his friends gave 
i the teen-agers their money, 
i More 1 minority students stay 
| near College campuses in the sum- 
] bki than college officials realize, 
j- tun Ron Campbell, director of 


housing at George Mason Univer¬ 
sity. "Sometimes they make up 
other reasons to be in the area, 
They hale to admit that they are 
scared to go home. Who wants to 
admit thnt their neighborhood is so 
terrible they don’t want to go 
home? 

"On campus, they don’t have to 
look over their shoulders. They 
don’t have lo live in feor. They live 
a stress-free life. It’s almost like 
they can’t go home again." 

Tony Rodriguez, a senior at the 
University of Iowa, went to a coun¬ 
selor and asked her lo help him find 
n job on the enmpus. "I told her 1 
didn't want to go home," says Mr. 
Rodriguez, who lives in New York 
City and is conducting research on 
Chinese gangs this summer. 

"There’s no life there. I didn’t 
want to get caught in the crossfire. 
It’s not too exciting here, but at 
least I'm not dodging bullets." 

When Mr. Rodriguez did go 
home for two weeks, he spent the 
entire time in his parents’ Brooklyn 
apartment. 

"My neighborhood is getting 
worse," he explains. "There are 
gangs, shootings, and drive-bys. 
it's not uncommon to see someone 
lying dead in my neighborhood. 
My pnrents were glad to see me, 
but they were glad to put me back 
on the plane." 

Danger May Be Exaggerated 

Some sociologists say students 
may be exaggerating tile danger. 
"Many college students hang out, 
nnd nothing happens," snys Dar¬ 
nell F. Hawkins, a professor of so¬ 
ciology nnd African-American 
Studies at the University of Illinois 
al Chicago, who studies violence in 
the black community. 

*‘Wc often exaggerate the vio¬ 
lence in the blnck community. It's 
real, it’s there, but it’s not thnt 
much of a war zone.” 

Mr. Hawkins says Hint many col¬ 
leges and universities arc in rural 
communities where violent crime 
is unheard of. When the students 
return home for breaks, the differ¬ 


ence between (heir college commu¬ 
nities and their inner-city neighbor¬ 
hoods is jarring. "The neighbor¬ 
hood usually hasn’t changed that 
drastically,'’ he says. "It's just 
their perception. It's kind of a 
shock." 

Others say college students are 
more likely to be targets of vio¬ 
lence because they have left their 
neighborhoods. "Their friends will 
call them college-boy fools," 
George Mason’s Mr. Campbell 
says. "To survive, you huve to 
look like your environment, and 
they no longer do." 

Mr. Campbell says college stu¬ 
dents also have learned how to ne¬ 
gotiate and compromise, and that 

“They have to admit that 
they are scared to go 
home. Who wants to 
admit their neighborhood 
Is so terrible they dont 
want to go home?’’ 

while such skills may be valued in 
college they aren't on the street. 
“Those solutions could get them 
killed on the street,’* he adds. 

Some students say college has 
made them less aggressive. "Being 
in college made me softer," Mr. 
Rodriguez says. “Before, I had to 
survive by blending in. I knew how 
to talk that talk and walk that walk. 
Now I don’t." 

Carroll F. Hardy, associate vice- 
president for student affairs at the 
College of William nnd Mary, 
agrees: “College students have 
lost that edge, their survival strate¬ 
gy. They no longer fit. They are no 
longer welcome on the comer, no 
longer the boys in the hood, and 
they could get into trouble trying to 
fit in." 

These young men don’t reveal 
their tme reasons to many who nsk 
why they are staying on enmpus. 
"1 get mnd when people tnlk nbout 


my neighborhood,” says Jeffrey 
Lawrence, a senior at UMass, who 
is working off campus this sum¬ 
mer. “Overall, most of the people 
are good people. There are just a 
few people who make it a rough 
place to live. But 1 grew up with the 
gang members. They chose their 
way and I chose mine." 

Other students hnvc not only es¬ 
caped their neighborhoods, but* 1 
also are moving their brothers 
away from the violence. Bilal Kar- 
riem, a graduate student at Penn¬ 
sylvania State University, got cus¬ 
tody of his 12-year old brother, Isa, 
because he fell the streets of Cam¬ 
den, N.J.. would claim him. “He 
had been suspended for fighting, he 
had been taken to the police sta¬ 
tion,” says Mr. Karriem. “I fig¬ 
ured ifl changed the environment, 

1 might have an opportunity to save 
him." 

Mr. Knrriem says that shooting, 
arc prevalent in his neighborhood 
and that lie became worried when 
he learned that drug dealers knew 
his brother's name. He says: **( 
saw where he was headed- He 
would never have made it past 17," 


Mr. Karriem says his brother has 
made significant progress since Isa 
enrolled in Slate College Junior 
High School. Previously, Isa's re¬ 
port card was full of F’s. Mr. Kar¬ 
riem proudly says his brother now 
earns A’s and B's. 

“I don't want to take a chance 
on him going back to the mad¬ 
ness," Mr. Karriem says. "He!*, 
my little brother. There was nooth-"' 
er decision.” 

Despite the fact that they nre 
slaying away now, all the young 
men said they wanted to return to 
help their communities. “We all 
talk nbout giving back to our com¬ 
munity, about making a change so 
others will have a better lire," Mr. 
Lawrence says. "But you hove lo 
have something to go back with. 
And we're here to get the knowl¬ 
edge and the skills so wc can go 
back." ■ 
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NCAA Releases Data athletes also include some 

on Graduation Rates But in response to the com 
,./* j inn collegeofficialsthatindividu 

v k Wu WUlHal LOUCgCS lctcs on teams with small nil 


By DOUGLAS LEDERMAN 

For the first time ever, the Na¬ 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa¬ 
tion has released information uboul 
the graduation rates of its member 
colleges' athletes on a campus-by- 
- £ampus basis. 

In^ past years the association 
published only a summary of the 
graduation rates For all colleges in 
Division I, its top competitive lev¬ 
el. But prodded by federal law¬ 
makers who sought more complete 
disclosure about the academic suc¬ 
cess of athletes and other students, 
ncaa members agreed to make the 
data public beginning this year. 

A federal law that requires the 
publication of graduation rates at 
all colleges that receive federal aid 
will lake effect next year. 

^-ast week the association re¬ 
leased a fi25-pagc report featuring 
two pages on ench of the 297 col¬ 
leges in Division I. 

Among other things, the ncaa's 
report provided a look at how 
many scholarship athletes nnd oth¬ 
er full-time students had earned 
their degrees within six years after 
they enrolled. The information on 
sLudents and athletes was broken 
down hy sex and race; the data on 


athletes also include some break¬ 
down by sport. 

But in response to the concern of 
college officials that individual ath¬ 
letes on teams with small numbers 
of players might be identified, the 
ncaa provided, for each sport, a 
graduation rate and an estimate of 
the number of athletes in the pool. 

Counselors and Coaches 

The federal law requires colleges 
to provide the form to prospective 
athletes and their parents, to guid¬ 
ance counselors, and to high- 
school coaches. 

Like a survey last month by The 
Chronicle , the ncaa report did noL 
provide information about the 
graduation rates of athletes at the 
eight Ivy League colleges and the 
three U.S. service academies, 
since they do not give athletic 
scholarships. The data below in¬ 
clude graduation-rate information 
for 32 of the 39 Division I colleges 
that did not participate in The 
Chronicle survey (July 22). 

Seven institutions—the College 
of Charleston, Coppin State, 
Northeastern Illinois, and South¬ 
ern Utah Universities, the State 
University of New York at Buffa¬ 
lo, and the Universities of Missouri 
at Kansas City and North Carolina 
at Greensboro, did not provide in¬ 
formation because they had not i 
joined Division 1 at the time the i 
players In the pool enrolled. ■ j 


_ ATHLETICS NOTE S 

■ NCAA puts U. of Texag-Pan American on 3 y eara’ probation 
a Football coach at Newbeny College resigns over hie r6sum6 


The National Collegiate Ath¬ 
letic Association last week put 
the University of Texas-Pan 
American on three years' pro¬ 
bation because of major rules 
violations in its men’s basket¬ 
ball program. 

Because the university’s wom¬ 
en's basketball team had been pun¬ 
ished for m^jor violations two 
years ago, the ncaa’s infractions 
committee hit Te.\as-Pan Ameri¬ 
can with some of the associalion's 
penalties for m^jor repeat viola¬ 
tors—the so-called death penalty. 

The panel stopped short of the 
complete ban on competition that it 
imposed on Southern Methodist 
University's football team in 1987. 
But it cut short Pan American's 
1992-93 basketball season by five 
games, barred the team from ap¬ 
pearing on television or in postsea¬ 
son play next year, and cut its 
scholarships to JOin 1992-93 and 12 
in 1993-94, 

The infractions panel said Pan 
American officials had failed to 
maintain control over the basket¬ 
ball program, resulting in a “pat¬ 
tern of violations" that “nour¬ 
ished" for several years. The viola¬ 


tions included unethical conduct 
by the former basketball coach. 

Newberry College’s football 
coach has quit amid reports of 
discrepancies between his rd- 
sum£ and his work experience. 

PEOPLE IN ATHLETICS 

Elizabeth Alden, graduate assistant to 
the associate director of men's athletics 
at U. of Iowa, lodireciorormhleiicsai 
Webster U. 

Bill Byrne, athletics director at U.of 
Oregon, toathlelicsdircclor at U. of Ne¬ 
braska. 

Barbara Camp, associate director of 
athletics at U. of California at Irvine, lo 
acting director. 

Tom Collins, assistant commissioner of 
Big South Conference, to athletics direc¬ 
tor at Campbell U. 

RlokCreehan, associate director of 
athletics and baseball coach al Alleghe¬ 
ny College, lo athletics director. 

PeterDaea, men's basketball coach at 
Tniett-McConnell College, loathletics 
director and men’s soccer conch. 

Patriots Dolan, director of women's 
athletics al U. of Wisconsin at Superior 
also to acting director of men’s athletics. 

Leon Dntry, athletics director at Bryant 
College, has been dismissed. 

Dannie Farrell, associate commissioner 
onhc Big West Conference, lo commis¬ 
sioner. 


Brad Scmcr said he had quit be¬ 
cause The Slate newspaper of Co- 
lumbiu. S. C.. was sel lu run a sl0 . 
ry showing thin he had exaggerated 
his duties in prior jobs. The State 
also reported n former coach's 
cluim that Newberry’s president 
knew about the divergence. —d.i.. 


lliomM Ford, athletics director at U. of 
Culifumia al Irvine, lo nssistnnt execu¬ 
tive director of the National Association 
of Basket ball Couches. 

Bruce A. Grimes, Tormcr athletics di¬ 
rector at West Texas State U.. to athlet¬ 
ics director al Fort Lewis College. 

Ted KJssell, associate director of ath- 
lelics for sports programs and external 
operations at U. of Arizona, to nlhletlcs 
director at U.of Dayton. 

Roger Sayers, president of U.of Ala¬ 
bama, has been named chairman of the 
College Football Association's Board of 
Directors. 

Robert J. Talbot, denn of admissions 
and financial aid al Catholic U. of Amer¬ 
ica, lo athletics director. 

Jeff Thompson, nthletics director at U. 
of Colorado at Colorado Springs, has an¬ 
nounced his resignation, effective Sep¬ 
tember 30. 

Charles E. Young, chancellor of the U. 
of California al Los Angeles, has been 
named Division I chuir or the National 
Collegiate Athletic Associalion's presi¬ 
dents' commission. 


Graduation Rates of Scholarship Athletes at 32 NCAA Division I Colleges 
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Dispaxcli 

Case 


The Institute of International 
Education has compiled a 
directory of academic 
exchanges and other cooperative 
projects between U.S. colleges 
and universities and those in Ensf 
Central Europe. 

The directory is pni l of a repoi t 
an the status of such programs, 
“Where Walls Once Stood." It is 
based on a survey of U.S. colleges 
and exchange organizations and 
includes information received us 
recently as January 1992. The 
report discusses changes since 1989, 
when (he me last surveyed colleges 
on their links to institutions in 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary, Poland, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia and its successor states. 
Among the findings: 

■ Substantial growth in Hie 
number of exchange programs and 
die number of U. S. institutions 
sponsoring exchanges. 

■ A decline in Ihc predominance 
of broad, long-term exchange 
programs. 

■ An incrcuse in new exchange 
sod training programs in professional 
fields such ns law, management. 

and public adminislration—most of 


■ An increase in the number i»t 
academic and professional training 
programs being conducted mi site i 
Eastern Europe. 

■ A growing tendency on the 
part of U.S. foundations to make 
grants dircclly to institutions m 
East Central Europe. 

The programs listed in the 
report's 90 pages of appendixes .in 
wgamzcd alphabetically l»v ll.S. 
campus, by cuuntiy and pmtnei 
institution, nnd by field or study. 

P vi!i [ CfHJr1 Was Wlil,cn !, V Maty 
p Ihe *>F. Program director In 
“J Cenlral Europe, who is based 
>n Budapest. 

_Coj,iK 0 f"WhLTc Wt,list l,,..- 
™ al arc S10 each, ini'liiiiiiiK 
and can Iw orjcicl fmiii 

Banks, Institute i.l' Inlmuiliiiiiii! 
“Whan, 809 United Ni.tu.ns 
Bwa. New York 10017-Uiw 


®*»8U,S. institutions ;ind those 
M " ■* «■ l» Ike l ast 
«kal Europe information 
“““Sex he. Font roundmion 
“a® support Ihe project. 

■ 

mi nist*r» of 
JS'kan. dozen Asian and 

JMSc countries w «e in 

-sskjngton laai week Tor 

»nd a symposium on 


Singapore, South 
Tripci. and 


International 

Summer in Israel 
for Black Students 
From Wilbetfbrce 

University's program helps 
•belli dismantle stereotypes 

By Herbert M. Watznwn 


TEL AVIV 

J ULIA TOLBERT, a senior at the histori¬ 
cally black Wilberforce University in 
Ohio, spent fourweeks thissummerliv- 
ing with a large family in n disadvantaged 
neighborhood troubled by crime and 
drugs. 

The family was Jewish and the neighbor¬ 
hood was the Jesse Cohen section of Ho- 
lon. a suburb of Tel Aviv. 

l*or the four Wilhcrforcc seniors who 
spent n month teaching English lo kids in 
Jesse Lohen, it was their first renl contact 
with Jewish people, culture, and religion. 

I laving grown up in predominantly black 
areas of cities in the American Midwest, all 
four women suid they hud never had con¬ 
tact wiih k Aincriuin Jews, 

"In America, Jews nnd hlncks are pul up 
against each other.” said Ms. Tolbert, a 
communications major. “Even though 
they arc more similar than they are differ¬ 
ent. stereotypes keep walls up between 

While she cited a desire to improve 
hlack-Jvwish relations as a main motiva¬ 
tion for coming In Israel, her three col¬ 
leagues weVe less driven hy ideals. 

"It was u chance to go lo a different 
country," said LuVcrnc Gray, a child-dc- 
vclopiiicnl major. "Because of the ex¬ 
pense of traveling, I 'll probably never have 
another opportunity lo do this.” 

T he four women were among nine Wil- 
herftucc students and one professor who 
spent two and a half months in Israel under 
the auspices of (he university's Institute of 
African-Aniericun/lsrael Exchange, setup 
lust year to run (his and similar programs. 
The summer also included a stay on a kib¬ 
butz umi three weeks of study al the He¬ 
brew University of Jerusalem. 

Eric V. A. Winston, Wilbcrforce’s vice- 
president for development and university 
relations, suid the idea for the program had 
been proposed in I9KH by a faculty mem¬ 
ber. 

"Wilberforce students must fulfill a ‘co¬ 
operative education' requirement, and he 
suggested that some might do so on a kib¬ 
butz. in Israel," Mr. Winston said. 

"With all the discussion of black-Jewish 
relations, it seemed a timely subject.” he 
added. "And our new president wanted to 
see the university more involved in inter¬ 
national activities. One of our board mem¬ 
bers. Herbert Abrons, heard of the idea 
and said he would fund the first group.” 

On a trip to Israel to explore the idea, 
Mr. Winston met Beth Zuriel, who serves 
as u liaison person there for Ihe Columbus 
and Dayton Jewish Federations. The Jesse 
Cohen neighborhood had been “adopted” 
by (be Jewish groups she represents, and 
she was seeking volunteers to work there. 
"We had been thinking for many years 



Participants In Wilberforce University's summer 
program lead Israeli children In a rap song. 



Rachel Joy: Because her hosts 
don't speak English and she 
doesn't speak Hebrew, “we've 
learned to be good at pantomime.” 

of setting up a day camp that would help 
neighborhood children with their English, 
but we hadn't had any success in recruiting 
Jewish volunteers from Columbus and 
Dayton for the job,” Ms. Zuriel said. 
"When 1 first heard about the Wilberforce 
program, I immediately thought it could 
provide the volunteers we needed." 

Warmly Accepted 

Ms. Zuriel said she was surprised and 
pleased at how warmly (he Jesse Cohen 
community accepted the volunteers. 

One of them—Rachel Joy, a political- 
science m^jor—said the families the stu¬ 
dents were staying with "don't speak Eng¬ 
lish, and we don't speak Hebrew, so we’ve 
learned to be good at pantomime." 

Said Ms. Gray: “Really, they aren’t 
much different from our families at home. 
The television is on all the lime and the 
children are always making noise." 

All four women agreed, however, that 
nothing like American poverty exists in Is¬ 
rael. Jesse Cohen has a reputation as one 
of the Tel Aviv area’s most crime-ridden 
qnd drug-infested districts, but it is far bet- 


Julla Tolbert: Td like 
to have a hand In bettering 
relations between Jews 
and blacks In America." 

ter off than the worst of the inner-city '^TJ- 
neighborhoods in the United States. "Af¬ 
ter what they told us, I was expecting a 
ghetto,’’ Ms. Tolbert said. "But by Ameri¬ 
can standards they live comfortably." 

Ms. Tolbert, who aspires to be a foreign 
correspondent, said she would like to re¬ 
turn to Israel as a reporter for an American 
television network. *Td like to have a 
hand in bettering relations between Jews . 
and blacks in America," she said. "There 
are a lot of stereotypes about both. 

"For instance, the first thing Ihe kids 
here asked us when we came was whether 
we know how to play basketball,” she said 
with a laugh. "Also, whether we can rap. ” 

The students actually had prepared a spe¬ 
cial summer-camp rap to teach to the : 
young Israelis. 

"As for getting rid of stereotypes," Ms. 
ToJbert said, "I can tell you that all Israelis 
eat is watermelon.” 

Mr. Winston, who visited Israel during 
the students* stay here, said the program 
also was open to students from other insti- 
tutions, although Wilberforce could pro- 
vide financing only for its own students. ■ 
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Head oj Rectors ’ Group in Pmi Proposes Consolidation of Universities 

Bv LUCIEN riJAnwiM I.. J 


^ By LUCIEN CHAUVIN 

UMA. PERU 

The presidem of Peru’s National 
Association of University Rectors, 
Javier Sola Nadal, has proposed a 
controversial way to deal with the 
economic crisis facing higher edu¬ 
cation throughout his country: 
consolidation. 

"Consolidation doesn't mean 
doing away with universities," he 
said. “It means optimizing re¬ 
sources in order to deal with a 
serious economic crisis that isn't 
going to disappear in the near fu¬ 
ture." 

According to Mr. Sota, who has 
been president or the National En¬ 
gineering University in Lima since 
1989, the country's 52 universities 
are “duplicating bureaucracy, con¬ 
flicts. and inefficiency." 

He has called for the consolidn- 
r ->-.:lion of the universities into 20 or 25 
regional and specialized institu¬ 
tions. 

• “The universities don't have 
. money to pay their electricity, wa¬ 
ter, or telephone bills, much less 
for laboratory supplies that are a 
basic component of a university's 
work." he said. 

Peru's university history is the 


oldest in the Americas, dating to 
1541 when San Marcus National 
University was formed. In the 414 
years from San Marcos's founding 
until 1955, only eight universities— 
all but one of them public—were 
founded. 

System Burgeoned 
After 1955, however, the coun¬ 
try’s higher-education system bur¬ 
geoned. In less than four decades, 
44 public and private universities 
have been established. 

But the numher of universities 
has grown much faster than the 
country's economy, causing a re¬ 
duction. in real terms, of the 
resources available for higher edu¬ 
cation. 

Today the government's budget 
for Peru's 28 public uni¬ 
versities is $ 100-million fU.S.}— 
roughly $3.6-million for each insti¬ 
tution, or an investment of a little 
less than $10 for each of the coun¬ 
try’s 300,000 public university stu¬ 
dents. 

"What is wrong with (he higher- 
education system in Peru is the 
number of universities," Mr. Sota i 
said in nn interview. "The role of 
the university here has been con- l 


fused with the number of universi¬ 
ties." 

The underlying problem, Mr. 
Sota said, is that many of Lhe coun¬ 
try’s universities were not founded 
to further higher education, but for 
political reasons. 

"Universities were created as 
appendages of political parlies or 
as a way to get elected,” he added. 
“For a congressman or senator to 

“Tlie universities 
don't have money to pay 

their electricity, _ 

water,- or telephone 
bllle, much lees for 
laboratory supplies." 

get more votes, universities were 
established, without any thought 
about how they were going to be 
maintained or financed." 

Mr. Sola is highly critical of 
many of the country's private insti¬ 
tutions, which he has described as 
chalk-and-blackboard universi¬ 
ties." Many of the institutions, he 


added, do not fulfill the basic idea 
of what a university should be. 

"They buy a house, some chairs, 
hire professors, put up a sign, and 
call themselves a university." he 
said. "It doesn't seem important 
that they lack libraries, laborato¬ 
ries, and the basic infrastructure 
necessary for learning." 

Support From Rectors 
Since Mr. Sota proposed reduc¬ 
ing the number of universities in 
Peru, a number of members of the 
rectors' group have come forward 
to support the idea. 

"With the consolidation of the 
universities, it may be possible to 
leave behind some or the problems 
we are currently forced to deal 
with," said Pedro Villena Hidalgo, 
president of San Cristdbal Univer¬ 
sity in the department of Ayacu- 
cho, 

Alberto Coayla Vilca, president 
of Jorge Basadre National Univer¬ 
sity in the southern department of 
Tacna, said that his university had 
in many ways already put Mr. So¬ 
la's idea into practice. 

For the past five years, he noted, 
Jorge Basadre University has run 
exchange programs with universi- 


A lfons° Ramos Gcldns ih. 
pres,dent or tha national leaiC 
college, commonly known as La 

Canasta. said 'he consolidation 

snsghl prove to be the solution to 
lhe financial crisis facing the 
vcrsitics. 

He cautioned, however, shat, 
comprehensive study should be 
done to identify whnl sort of mb. 
lems mny arise. 

Although the proposal has bees 
received by the rectors with some 
enthusiasm nnd optimism, the Na* 
lionnl Federation of University 
Employees of Peru has been step, 
ttcal. “The proposal lacks any son 
of guidelines and, as such, carniol 
be discussed,” said Pedro Carlin, 
general secretary of the employees 
group. 

In a country where only 20 per 
cent of the work force is employed 
in full-time jobs, the federation’s 
18,000 members are concerned 
that the consolidation of universi¬ 
ties would mean a drastic reduction 
in non-academic personnel. "Ifthe 
number of universities is reduced 
by half, it is only logical that there 
will be reductions in staffing,” Mr, 
Carlin said. “The reductions could 
destroy the right to labor stabil¬ 
ity." • 
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British Government Refuses to Help Pay for Faculty Raise 

By DAVID WALKKR ... . ... . 1 


By DAVID WALKER 

LONDON 

Ten weeks after university facul- 
ty members and vice-chancellors 
agredd on a 1992 pay raise of 7 per 
cent, government officials con¬ 
demned the Increase ns excessive 
and are refusing to help pay for it, 
The Committee of Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors, which says the universi¬ 
ties’ own budgets cannot finance 
the Increase without a special gov¬ 
ernment grant, Is now considering 
a lawsuit against the Department of 
Education. 

It was only after the Cabinet re¬ 
jected a report by the Top Salaries 
Review Body that recommended 
substantial raises forjudges, mili¬ 
tary officers, and civil servants, 
that It intervened in the universi¬ 
ties' dealings on faculty pay. Until 
then it appeared that the salary 
agreement would be accepted by 
the government. 

The government’s anxiety about 
salaries paid to public employees 
stems from Britain's growing eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. 

Although government grants ac¬ 
count For only two-thirds of the 
budgets of British universities, 
professors are regarded as public 
employees. 

“The position we have taken re¬ 
flects the overriding public interest 
in moderating pay settlements and 
the growth of public spending," 
said Higher Education Minister Ni- 
gel Forman. 

*Who Manages?’ 

The ambiguity about the govern¬ 
ment’s role In setting faculty com¬ 
pensation led Stewart Sutherland 
vice-chancellor of London Univer¬ 
sity and the universities’ spokes¬ 
man on salary issues, to ask, ‘ ‘Who 
manages the universities?" 

"The vice-chancellors do," he 
answered. "We have reached a 
settlement at a level we consider 
| necessary to deliver the high-quall- 


ty service the public expects of 
us." 

The government is refusing to 
give about $46-miIlion to the uni¬ 
versities in supplemental salary 
funds. 

8% for Schoolteachers 

The vice-chancellors sny that 
without such flinds they cannot af¬ 
ford the raises that they hud negoti¬ 
ated with the professors. 

Diana Warwick, general secre¬ 


tary of the Association of Universi¬ 
ty Teachers, said the government 
had singled out professors as "vic¬ 
tims of their new public-pay poli¬ 
cy." She pointed out that teachers 
in elementary and secondary; 
schools had recently made a deal 
for an increase of nearly 8 percent. 

The government has indicated e 
willingness to uccept a compro¬ 
mise pny increase or less than 5 per 
cent, provided faculty members in¬ 
crease their "productivity." * 


Brazil’s Minister of Education Resigns 
in Anger Over Government. Corruption 


By DANIELA HART 

SA° PAULO 

Brazil's Minister of Education, 
Josd Goldembcrg, resigned last 
week because of what he said were 
unbearable pressures to allocate 
resources from the ministry for po¬ 
litical purposes. 

“When I joined the government 
in 1990, initially as Secretary of 
State for Science and Technology 
and later as Minister of Education, 
there was a program for moderniz¬ 
ing the country," he said. "Now 
the government is no longer con¬ 
cerned with the problems of the 
country, but only with keeping it¬ 
self in office." ' 

Mr. Goldemberg's resignation 
came as the prospect of impeach¬ 
ment proceedings against the coun¬ 
try s president, Fernando Collor 
de Melio, appeared more and more 
likely. A parliamentary committee 
investigating the activities of a 
close friend and associate of the 
president, Paulo Cesar Farias, has 
uncovered evidence of corruption 
in the government. 

. Newspapers in Brazil have ear¬ 
ned many reports on how the in¬ 
vestigation has led to intense pres¬ 
sure on officials like Mr. Goidem- 
berg to use govemmerit funds to 
guarantee the support of the presi-' 


dent’s political allies so ns to defeat 
a vote for impeachment in con¬ 
gress. 

Mr. Goldemberg, u former rec¬ 
tor of the University of Sfio Paulo 
and a former president of the Bra¬ 
zilian Society for the Progress of 
Science, belongs to no political 
party. He was the first Minister of 
Education in decades to come from 
an academic background. 

High Expectations 

When he took office two years 
ago, academics had high hopes that 
education in the country would be 
improved. With the appointment of 
his successor, Eraldo Tinoco, 
many academics are again worried 
about the prospects for education. 
Mr. Tinoco was serving as an elect¬ 
ed Federal Deputy in Brazil’s Con¬ 
gress when he was appointed min¬ 
ister. Education officials seem to 
know little of his background other 
than that he is a politician and not; 
an educator. 

"This is undoubtedly a regres¬ 
sion,” said Ennio Candolti, presi¬ 
dent of the Brazilian Society for the 
Progress of Science. "With the 
government going back to choos¬ 
ing a Minister of Education accord¬ 
ing to political criteria, there is no 
hope of reforfns in education. ” ■ 
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S o what did you do on your summer vacation? 

Ctdlia Campoverde, professor of socinl work at 
Florida Atlantic University, deckled lo spend il 
experiencing nt first bund the Iritds Unit Die Giiiilciniiliins 
»hom she works with in l-loriilu underwent In get there, 
(nearly June site traveled lo (iiiiilcmuki, where, after 
roiling with relatives ofherelienls, she paid ngtiidc 
SjOQ to lead her through Mexico lo the U.S. border. After 
daysoedangerous (and cold) trails, the 55-ycar-oid 
professor finally declared she hud enough. 

Leaving the rest of her group, who had no choice but 
teenier the U.S. illegally and who faced three hard days 
before attempting to cross (he border tit Tijuana, Ms. 
Cwpoverde took (he bus to Brownsville, Tex. 
thick in Florida, she said: "I feel so much closer to the 
Guatemalans. As a human being I have changed. I have 
tome definitely more humble in my beliefs about 


In these days when the average tenure of college 
presidents is little more Ilian live years, the Rev. Raymond 
laumhart isn rarity: When lie leaves office as president 
efLoyola University Chicago next July II. lie will have 
tainofHce23 years. 


Troublescontinueul I’uiil Quinn College: Alter the 
college’s president, Warren W. Morgan, stepped aside in 
Match under pressure front the llouid ofTruslecs, 

Milton Powers was named interim president. 

Late las! month, Mr. I'oweisiesigned for heal lit 


T, Boone Pickens, Texas businessman and funner 
mirman of lhe Hoard of Regents of West Texas Stale 
University, has asked the iinivri sily to drop his and his 
™’snames frum u lechuc scries. The lies between Mr. 

and Ed D, Roach, the controversial Tot titer 
Ptwlenl of the university, have been subject to intense 
mutiny. 

tab's letter, Mr. 1’iekens wrote: "It is clenr that (lie 
Wsent administration doesn't have the same interest as 
pnoronedid. Consequently. 1 believe il would he 
Wtopnate to remove our numes from the lecture series.” 

■ 

Wen Lawrence K. Pettit resigned as chancellor of the 
femria ™ n0 ' S Univc ™>y system Iasi summer, he said 
tails rvT re,urn 10 *he university us a tenured professor 
asfcll rtmeiU higher Education after serving a year 
the American Council on lidticalion in 

tjWiBontii Mr. Pettit accepted the presidency uf 
foliu , ! ve ™Ly <>f Pennsylvania. He had earlier been a 
^ZT lhe Presidencies uf lhe University or 
™**»and East Tennessee Slate University. 


kU:. cem b*r we reported that vonleslanls on a 
h. show had difficulty remembering Laura 

MCflnt»° '. nsu * 110 'fjory:A recent biography of 
I ta.ar^ij 0n,ains “ Photograph of Mr. Clinton, Georgs 
Mr ’ CavaMS at the I m Education Summit. 

Rifled as^'owa'o'ov^TlHYy IL Br»n*t»d, n ** ' nLorrCl,1 ' y 

1 ■ 

(Name Dropping. July K|. Julias L. 

(Jiiiv-r-j,, name d chancellor of North Carolina Central 

My ’ Hewifiu,i* onkcinDetembe( , 


APPOINTMENTS, RESIGNATIONS, & DEATHS 



Denis Calandra 

University 
of South Florida 


■ New college and unlveralty chief executives: Austin Community College (Minn.), Vicky R. 
Smith; Hampden-Sydney College, Lieut. Gen. Samuel V. Wilson; Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania, Lawrence K. Pettit; North Carolina Central University, Julius L. Chambers; 
Southern Ohio College, Vincent Zocco; West Chester University of Pennsylvania, Made¬ 
leine Wing Adler; Western Connecticut State University, James R. Roach. 

■ Other new chief executive: American Osteopathic Association, Robert E. Draba. 


Appointments, 
Resignations _ 

Arthur J. Acton, vice-president for aca¬ 
demic affairs at Ohio Northern U„ lo 
vice-president for academic affairs at 
Chatham College. 

Carolyn T. Adams, professorand chair¬ 
woman of geography and urban studies 
at Temple U.. lo acting dean of the col¬ 
lege of arts and sciences. 

Madefetne Wing Adler, vice-president 
for Hcademic affairs ai Framingham 
Stale College, to president of West 
Chester U. ofPennsylvania. 

Marta L Alvarez, director of special 
eventual Barry U.. to director of resi¬ 
dential life. 

janlea M. Anderson, former personnel 
and planning director at Metropoli tan 
State U. (Mfnn.J. to executive assistant 
for external relalionsand personnel. 

HaiwyAiW, director of residence edu¬ 


cation at Virginia Commonwealth U., to of Loyola U. Chicago, has announced 


associate dean for student affairs at 
Smith College. 

Roland Barefoot, associate director of 
planned giving at Furman U., lo direc¬ 
tor. 

Robert P.Bareikla, professor of Ger¬ 
man at California Stale U. at Long 
Beach, (o dean of the college at Centena¬ 
ry College (La.). 

John W. Barham, dean of the division 
of continuing education at Texas Souih- 
most College, to executive dean for cor¬ 
porate and extended learning at Suffolk 
Community College (N.Y.). . 

Bniee Barker, director of secondary ed¬ 
ucation at Brigham Young U.-Hawail, 
to professor and chairman of media and 
educational technology at Western Illi¬ 
nois U. 

Raymond M. Barrows, national director 
of minority enrollment at U. S. Air 
Force Academy, to director of admis¬ 
sions at U. of Massachusetts-Dart- 
mouth. 

The Rev. Raymond Bwimhart, president 


his retirement, effective no later than 
July 31.1993. 

Larry Q. Benedict, vice-president for 
student affairs and associate professor 
of education nt U. or Southern Maine, to 
dean of Homewood student services at 
Johns Hopkins U. 

Wanda D. 8lgham, president ofTeikyo 
Marycrest U., has resigned. 

Karen A. Bray, resident director at U. 
of Florida, lo area residence coordinator 
and director of student program sal * 

Washington and Jefferson College. 

DmIs Calandra, professor of theater at 
U. orSouth Florida, to chairman of the 
department. 

LouIm A. Callgluri, director of student 
activities at American U., to denn of stu¬ 
dent affairs at Chatham College. 

Stephen Calldna, professor of law at 
Wayne Slate U.,to interim dean of the 
law school. 

OUa Cary, professor of history at Am- 
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Julius L. Chambers, director uf naacp 
I. cgiil Uefrnic ;irui LduculiunHl Fund, lo 
^Chunt-'cllor of North Carolina Ccniral U., 
effective January I. 

DorA Charbonneeu, consul mm in Lns 
Angeles, l o director of annual grvjngal 
California Institute of Technology, 
i Stephan D. Christensen, formcrdircc- 

lor of major gift sat U. of California ut Ir¬ 
vine, lo director uf mujur gifts ut Califor¬ 
nia Slate U- at Sun Bernardino. 

Henry Steele Commage/, John Wood- 
pwVjff Simpson Lectureruf Amherst Col¬ 
lege. hus retired. 

Joan Connell, former vice-president for 
j academic affairs and professor of history 
ut Xavier U. (OhioI, lo vice-president 
i for academic affairs at Canisius College, 

j effective December I. 

1 John Connolly, professor of philosophy 

at Smilh College, also to dean of curricu¬ 
lum and faculty development. 

Ait Constantino, associate vice-presi¬ 
dent for student affairs at U. of Toledo, 
to vice-president for student affairs at 
1 Evergreen Slate College. 

I Haskell R. Coplln, professor of psy- 
! chology at Amherst College, has relived, 
i Vlo A. Candy, acting chairman of me- 

! chanlcftl engineering at Louisiana Slate 

U.. to chairman. 

, Curtta-Pleroe, associate dean for 

I academic programs in the school of edu- 
1 cation at California State Polytechnic U. 

' at Pomona, (o dean of the college of edu¬ 
cation at Saginaw Valley Slate U. 
i MaiylaaDarr, former counselor at Rio 
Hondo College, to program coordinator 
for the applied hchuviorul-sciencc pro- 
gmm at Nariomil-Louis U. 

Aaa J. Davis, professor of history and 
I black studies at Amherst College, has 

I retired. 

Henry C. Dawcon, dean of admissions 
I and financial aid at Emory and Henry 
College, to executive assistant to the 
president. 

| Robert W. Day, program director at 
i Texas Higher Education Coordinating 

Hoard, to chairman of business and tech¬ 
nologies nl Dabney S. Lancaster Com¬ 
munity College, 

Richard S. Dietrich, former associate 
minister at First Presbyterian Church 
I (Gainesville. Fla,), to director or the Lay 
j Mistiluie of Faith and Life at Columbia 
| ' Theological Seminary Ida.). 

I Gloria A. Donnelly, associate professor 
of nursing at La Salle U., also lo dean of 
I the school of nursing. 

| Alfred Q. Ebetto, Jr., director of alumni 

! relations at Marquette U., lo director of 

I community relations. 

| James K. Edzwald, former professor of 
civil engineering at U. of Massachusetts 
I at Amherst, to professor of environ men- 

l t&l engineering at Rensselaer Polytech- 

' nic Institute. 

• Robin Felton, regie nal sales manager at 

j Coeurd'Alene Resort (Coetird’Alene, 

Idaho), to assistant director of planned 
giving at Gonzaga U. 

j William L Ferguson, vice-chancellor 

for business affairs at Louisiana State U. 
( 'at Shreveport, has announced his retire- 
i ment, effective September 30. 

I CeiesUnoFernandez, vice-president 

] for academic services and undergradu- 

! ate educat ion at U. of Arizona, also to 

[ interim vice-provost for arts and sci- 

'wSnces. 

) Horace W. Ff anting, Jr., executive vice- 

'> president at U- of the Pacific, toexccu- 

I llve vice-president and provost at Mer¬ 
cer U. 

Brenda Fulls, consultant In South Bur¬ 
lington, Vl., tocoordtnatorofstudeni- 
I development programming nt Franklin 

i College find,). 

I Falth Onbalntok, dean of the honors 
college at U. of Mary land nt College 
Park, to dean of faculty at Mills College. 
Tom Gallagher, director of computing 
i network services at Kansas Stale 

i r ’ 0:, to director of systems development 
1 In the provost's office. 

] John M. Gerber, assistant director of 
* the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

I Lion at U. of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign. lo associate director of coope re¬ 
live extension and associate dean of Ihc 
I colie ge of food and natu ral resourc es at 

j U. of Massachusetts at Amherst. 

__i jWIHIam E. Giles, former director of the 
^ School of journalism al Louisiana State 
U., to associate professor of mass com¬ 
munication at Southern U. 

Maiy Beth Glitter, adjunct professor of 
Spanish at Henry Ford Community Col¬ 
lege, lo manager of foreign-language and 
cul tural-t reining programs al U. of De¬ 
troit Mercy. 

faaiira Gonzales, director of student fl- 
^pqancialaid al U. of Texas at San Anto- 
^fao, also lo assistant vice-president for 
student services. 

Madeleine J. Goodman, assistant vice- 
president for academic affairs al Lf. of 


iluwHliut Munou, to interim senior vice- 
president. 

Robert F. Grose, professor of psychofo¬ 
gy and director of institutional research 
ut Amherst College, has retired. 

Donnie B. Querns ay, professor of mar¬ 
riage and family therapy at Fuller Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, to director of graduate 
studies in family therapy at Seattle Pa¬ 
cific U. 

Lucy L. Guernsey, executive director of 


inenl anil campus life at Seattle Pacific 

U. 

Robert V. Guthrie, professor of psy¬ 
chology at Southern Illinois U. at Car- 
bomlale, also lo director or the Black 
American Studies Program. 

JohnHardt, associate professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Ferrum College, to professor of 
English and dean of the college. 

Milton K. Harkrador, Jr., group senior 
vice-president at dob Needham Inc. 
(New York), to vice-president for com¬ 
munications and development at Hamil¬ 
ton College. 

Zone R. Hefael, head of the department 
of agricultural and resource manage¬ 
ment at Cooperative Extension al Rut¬ 
gers U.. tod i rector of Co operative Ex¬ 
tension. 

Amy 0. Johnson, associate dean of ad¬ 
mission at Amherst College,has retired. 

Kevin W. Jones, special-projects man¬ 
ager at Davis Furniture Company (Hlack 
River Phils. Wis.j. to director of the 
Small Business Development Center at 
U. or Wisconsin at Ebu Claire. 

Mary L Janos, chairman of physical 
education at Suim Mary's College 
(N.C.I, (oilcan of students. 

Sandra A. Jones, head of the depart¬ 
ment of nursing at Bradley U., to dean of 
the school or nursing at U. of Indianapo¬ 
lis. 

Pamndoh Kfa, coordinator of interna- 
I Iona I-scholar and faculty programs al 
Oregon Stale U.. to coordinator or inter¬ 
nal ion at-student programs at California 
Institute of Technology. 

WHfleJ, Kimmons, dean of the division 


for academic nnd student affairs al Law- 
son State Community College. 

Ruth A. Ktttnnr, director of corporate 
and foundation relations at Siena Col¬ 
lege, to director of development nt Chat¬ 
ham College. 

Herbert L. Koertelman, chairman of 
music at Sam Houston State U,, to dean 
of the school of mu sic at U. of Louis¬ 
ville. 

Robbee Baker Koeak, executive direc¬ 
tor or the capital campaign at Illinois In¬ 
stitute of Technology, to vlce-presideni 
for university relations at Bncknell U. 

Alan Kradttor, dean of the school of ur¬ 
ban and regional planning at li. of 
Southern Cnliforma, to senior vicc-pres- 


fessor of government and int emalional 
relation sat Clark U. (Mass.), also to 
dean of the college. 

Mildred S. Kraldor, professor of nurs- 
ingat U. of Maryland at Baltimore, also 
to chairperson of psychiatric and com- 
munity-hoallh nursing. 

Donald J.Krogatad, professor of medi¬ 
cine at Washington U. (Mo.), lo profes¬ 
sor or tropical diseases, chairman of 
tropical medicine, and chairman of para¬ 
sitology at Tulane U. 

Patriots Kryalnatd, assistant professor 
of educational administration at Wash¬ 
ington Slate U., to associate professor 
of educational administration and coun¬ 
seling at U. of Northern Iowa, 

Todd Kuekkahn, associate head men's 
basketball coach at U. of Wisconsin at 
Platteville, to alumni director. 

Paul L. La Colie, professor and chair¬ 
man of biophysics In the school of medi¬ 
cine and dentistry at U. of Rochester, to 
senior associate dean for academic af¬ 
fairs and research. 

Robert Lapointe, director envelop¬ 
ment for the school of engineering and 
applied science at U. of California at Los 
Angeles, to director of development at 
Gonzaga U. 

Lawrence T. Leslcfc, director of ad mis¬ 
sion sat Eureka College, lo director of 
admissions at Wilmington Co Liege 
(Ohio). 

LouisT. Levy, assistant vice-president 
for enrollment management at Tri-State 

U. , to director of undergraduate admis¬ 
sions al Florida Institute of Technology. 

Joa 0. Lauda, vice-president for aca¬ 
demic affairs at Georgetown College 
(Ky.), to associate provost al Samtbrd ~ 

V. 

Richard Loftey, professor of anatomy al 
Lf. of California at Los Angeles, also to 
chairman of anatomy and cell biology. 


Conan N. Loula, lawyer in Washington, 
to executive secretary of the alumni as¬ 
sociation and associate vice-president 
for alumni relations at Georgetown U. 

Gary R. Lowe, associate dean of the 
school of social work at Indiana U.,to 
dean of the school of social work at East 
Carolina U. 

Steve Lowe, formerdircctor or com¬ 
puter systems at U. S. Military Acade¬ 
my. to director of computing and infor¬ 
mation systems at Aurora U. 

Jeanette M. Ludwig, associate profes¬ 
sor of French at Stale U. of New York al 
Buffalo, also to associate vice-provost 
for undergraduate educution. 

Earl W. MacArthur, president of State 
U. of New York College of Technology 
at Canton, has announced his retire¬ 
ment, effective January I. 

Nancy M.MaeKnlghl, assistant vice- 
chancellor at (J. of Maine System, to in- 
teri m vice-chancellor for academic af¬ 
fairs. 

Shslla Mammon, associate professor 
of consumer studies at U. of Massachu¬ 
setts at Amherst, also to head of the de¬ 
partment. 

Phllomena Mentella, vice-president for 
student affairs at Slate U. of New York 
Slate College of Optometry, to associate 
vice-president for enrollment services at 
Falrleigh Dickinson U. 

Alan R. Martini former dean of college 
life and development al Mattatuck Com¬ 
munity College, to dean of students al 
Housatonic Community College. 

William L Martin, vice-president for 
development at Carroll College (Wis.j, 
lo vice-president for university advance¬ 
ment at Aurora U. 

Ernest A. Martinez, president and su¬ 
perintendent of Cerritos Community 
College District, lo deputy to the chan¬ 
cellor for community colleges at State 
U. oFNcw York system. 

John 0. MeCandless, senior vice-presi¬ 
dent and professor of education at Olivet 
College, to vice-president for develop¬ 
ment at Thiel College. 

PolloyA. McClure, associate vice-pres¬ 
ident for information resources at Indi¬ 
ana U., to associate vice-president and 
professor of environmental sciences at 
U. of Virginia. 

Jamaa E, McCollum, assistant to the 
president for legal services at Youngs¬ 
town State U.. to director of public rela¬ 
tions. 

DetraL. McDoupid, area coordinator 
in the department of residence life al 
West Ocorgia College, to director of stu¬ 
dent development and cthnic-dlvcrsily 
affairs al Hiram College. 

John R. 0. McKean, dean ofthe faculty 
at State U. or New York College of 
Technology at Canton, has retired. 

John L. McWhorter, executive director 
ofthe Council for Higher Education of 
the Western North Carolina Conference 
of the United Methodist Church, to di¬ 
rector of planned giving at Pfeiffer Col¬ 
lege. 

Andrew L Mayer, assistant dean of 
continuing education at Anne Arundel 
Community College, to acting dean or 
coot i nuing education and extended- 
learning programs. 

L WIHlam Miles, former chairman of 
the board of trustees at Fairfield U., to 
vice-president for administration. 

Michael Mond, director of the counsel¬ 
ing canter at U. of Maryland-Baltimore 
County, to director of the Counseling 
and Student Development Center at 
Johns Hopldns U. 

Kathy Montes, benefits manager at 
City of Hope (Los Angeles), to manager 
of benefits at California Institute of 
Technology. 

Janet R. Moore, associate director of 
the Multicultural Student Services Cen¬ 
ter at George Washington U., to director 
ofthe office of minority-student services 
at Johns Hopkins U. 

Harry A. Morrison, head of the depart¬ 
ment of chemistry at Purdue U., to dean 
ofthe school of science. 

WIHlam J. Mosley, director of the cen¬ 
ter for preparation of educators for mi¬ 
nority children at Western Illinois U., to 
chairman of elementary, reading, and 
special education al Morehead State U. 

Herbert L, Munete, Jr., associate pro¬ 
fessor of nr* J, ~'—*" *'■ ‘ ■ 

Baltimore, 
medicine. 

Flank J. Murphy, former academic di¬ 
rector at the McLean, Va., center of Na- 


ttobert NlehoUon, member of the stu¬ 
dent-life staff at U. of Wisconsin at Ste¬ 
vens Point, to vice-president for student 
development at Mount Mercy College. 

Mohammad N; Noori, associate profes¬ 
sor of engineering at Worcester Poly- 1 
technic Institute, to head of the depart¬ 
ment of mechanical engineerifig. 

Rafbal A. NuAu-Cedafto, acting head 


ofthe Latin American Studies Program 
al U. of Illinois al Chicago, to head. 

Jamas E. Ostenderp, professor of phys¬ 
ical education at Amherst College, has 

Donald E. Palumbo, chairman of Eng¬ 
lish ut Shippensburg U., to chairman of 
English at East Carolina U. 

Linda Parker, chairperson of central 
reference services in the library nt U. of 
Nebraska at Lincoln, to chairperson or 
public services. 

Margaret Ralston Payne, special assist¬ 
ant to the vice-provost for student af¬ 
fairs at Kent Slate U., to director of cor¬ 
porate and foundation relations. 

Lesley A. Perry, professor of nursing at 
U. ofMaryland, also to associate dean 
for undergraduate studies and outreach 
in the school of nursing. 

Lawrence K. Pettit, former chancellor 
of Southern Illinois U. system, to presi¬ 
ded oflndiana U. of Pennsylvania. 

DonaldS. Pitkin, professor of anthro¬ 
pology at Amherst College, has retired. 

Winston Powers, interim president of 
Paul Quinn College, has resigned. 

Rabaooa F. Quattiebaum, dean of grad¬ 
uate studies atTennessee Technological 
U., to dean of graduate studies and ex¬ 
tended education. 

James L. Regens, professor of political 
science at U. of Georgia, to professor of 
environmental policy alTulane U. 

David H. Reilly, professor of education 
administration and research at U. of 
North Carolina at Greensboro. to gradu¬ 
ate dean at the Citadel. 

Guadalupe Reyes, dean of instruction 
at Florcnce-Darlinglon Technical Col¬ 
lege, lo vice-president for training and 
continuing educalion at Lake Washing¬ 
ton Technical College. 

Jamas D. Riley, associate dean ofthe 
college of educalion al Northeastern 
Stale U. (Okla.), to hend of the depart¬ 
ment of teacher educalion at Eastern 
Michigan U. 

James R, Roach, president of U. of 
Maine at Presque Isle, lo president of 
Western Connecticut Stale U. 

K. Craig Rogara, associate director of 
development at Mara Hill College, to di¬ 
rector of current support at Hampden- 
Sydney College. 

Jennifer E. Roseman, reporter at The 
Spokesman-Review (Spokane, Wash.), 
to director of communications und de¬ 
velopment al Community Colleges of 
Spokane. 

John E. Runnel, dean of admissions and 
enrollment planning ut Adelphi U., to di¬ 
rector of undergraduate enrollment nl 
Drcxel U. 

John E. Sauer, associate professor of 
educational Marshall U., lo associate 
professor of education at Morehead 
Slate U.(Ky.). 

H. Dwight Satterwhlte, associate direc¬ 
tor of bands at U. of Georgia, lo direc¬ 


tor. 

Douglas Y.8haplro, professor orma- 
rlne sciences at U. of Puerto Rico, to 
head ofthe biology departmenl at East¬ 
ern Michigan U. 

Barbara A. Sizemore, professor of edu¬ 
calion at U. of Pittsburgh, to dean ofthe 
school of education at DePaul U. 

Charles W. Sizemore, associate dean of 


of law at Southwestern U. School of 
Law, to professor. 

Vicky R. Smith, dean and campus direc¬ 
tor of Jefferson College-North (Mo.), to 
president of Austin Community College 
(Minn.). 

Joseph H. Stauas, former associate 
vice-president for affirmative action at 
U. of Arizona, to director of the univer¬ 
sity’s American Indian Studies Program. 

Walter Strang, senior vice-president 
for university relations at Wayne State 
U., lo executive vice-president of 
Meharry Medical College. 

Cynthia M, Stuart, director of admis¬ 
sions at U. of New Mexico, to director 
of admissions and student-outreach 
services. 

Red G. Sullivan, film maker In Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., lo director of development 
research at Paul Smith's College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Baibara M. TaHaferra, interim assistant 
to the president for human diversity at 
Kutztown State U., to assistant lo the 
president. 

John Teeuwlaaen, special assistant to 
the president at Ohio U„ lo assislant 
vice-president For academic affairs at 
West Virginia State College. 

James R, Thky, assistant vice-presi¬ 
dent for personnel at 0. of Michigan, 
has announced his'retirement, effective 
July J, 1594. ... 

Frank A Trapp, Winifred L. Arms Pro¬ 
fessor in the Ana and Humanities al Am¬ 
herst College^has retired. 

DonTroyer, chairman of elementary 


Gazette 

education and reading at Western IUi 
of education SSOCialC dean oflllc college 

Heniy Waldren, III, former assistant di 
rector or development at Medical Col- 
lege or Wisconsin, to director of devel¬ 
opment at Milwaukee School of Encj. 
neering. 

Harvey Wallace, city attorney in Fres¬ 
no, Cal., lo associate professor or crimi¬ 
nology at California State U. at Fresno. 

Richard K. Worthington, associate pro¬ 
fessor of political science at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, to associate pro¬ 
fessor of political science at Pomona 
College. 

David WQstorhau8, former assistant 
dean of students and director of resi¬ 
dence education nt Butler U., to director 
of .student aclivitics at Milwaukee 
School of Engineering. 

Maureen Westerland, director of uni¬ 
versity advancement nl New Jersey Id- 
stiiute of Technology, to assistant vice- 
president. 

Ueut. Gen. Samuel V. Wilson, adjunct 
professor of political science at Hamp- 
den-Sydncy College, lo president. 

Richard 0. Wolfe, professor of doctoral 
studies at Gonzaga U., to associate aca¬ 
demic vice-president. 

Barbara A. Wylaa, dean of instruction 
nt Piedmont Virginia Community Col¬ 
lege, lo provost ofthe Alexandria cam¬ 
pus of Northern Virginia Community 
College. (This corrects an item that ap¬ 
peared in The Chronicle, July 29.) 

The Rev. M. Donald Zewe, associate 
professor of sociology al Le Moyne Col¬ 
lege. has retired. 

VlnoentZocoo, president of Notional 
College (S.D.), to president of Southern 
Ohio College. 


IN THE ASSOCIATIONS 

Lynne Allison, manager of public rela¬ 
tions at Nulional School Boards Associ¬ 
ation, to executive coordinator ofthe In¬ 
stitute for Workplace Lcnrningal Amer¬ 
ican Society for Training and 
Development. 

Linda K. Berkshire, former executive 
director for education finance at Nation¬ 
al Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities, to vice-president for 
industry relations at College Construc¬ 
tion Loan Insurance Association. 

Irene Browne, director of corporate 
plunning and development al Howard 
Young Health Care (Wis.l, to vice-preii- 
dcnl for surveillance nl College Con¬ 
struction Loan Insurance Association. 

Arthur Caooeae, former chief develop¬ 
ment officer nt Albany Law School of 
Unjon U., to vice-president for develop¬ 
ment al American Bible Society. 

Carol N. Campbell, vice-president and 
treasurer at Cnrlcton College, has been 
named chnirpcrson-cled of National As¬ 
sociation of College nnd University 
Business Officers. 

C. Joseph Carter, vice-chancellor Tot 
business ufTnirs at Western Carolina U., 
has assumed the chairmanship of Na¬ 
tional Association of College und Uni¬ 
versity Business Officers. 

Robert E. Draba, former vice-president 
for administration at Chicago Osteo¬ 
pathic Health Systems and former asso¬ 
ciate professor of medical education at 
Chicago College of Osteopathic Medi¬ 
cine, lo executive director of American 
Osteopathic Association. 

Gary E. FatweH, assistant vice-presi¬ 
dent for credit analysis at Student Loan 
Marketing Association, 10 vice-presi¬ 
dent for credit policy and research at 
College Construction Loan Insurance 
Association. 

David P. Faxon, professor of medicine 
at Boston U., has been elected president 
of Massachusetts Affiliate of American 
Heart Association. 

David P. Kraft, executive director or 
health services at U. of Massachusetts 
at Amherst, has been elected president 
of American College Health Associa¬ 
tion. . 

Mary E. Kurz, general counsel and vice- 
president for legal affairs at Michigan 
State U., has been elected president or 
National Association of College and 
University Attorneys. 

The Rev. Paul located!, president or 
Santa Clara U„ has been el« le d chidroi 
Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities. 

Jamas P. O'Brien, professor of pay®""- 
ogy at Tidewater Community College m 
Virginia Bench, has been named preaj- 

dent-elect of Virginia Academy of Sci- 

Oall Pasha), director of career services 
and alumni relations in the law school at 
Valparaiso U., has been named presi¬ 
dent-elect of National Association for 

Law Placement. , , 

Stanley W. Qtitek,president of sqc Inc. 
(Norfolk, Va->, to vice-president for in- 
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' uaMSDlfl*IHi associate director o 
I ^!«wfor continuing educution at 
fSsi>l=Callt|t.h“>l=ctncccl- 

U. orMlcl.lB.ut. 

| jJjSydwi Unsure AssuiMnlion .»r 
Astfin- 
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Downeyi operations manager al 
“S-vftfEducutlonal Development. 
SiMrcddent and director of Insiliti- 
KriaboriAg ant * dc vdopinc nt - 

uS.uMii for,ner DSaoc,ftlc *52f n 

Jajotiiic professor of In wui Ohio 

Mknll.. to associate director und 
S to the president for minorit y af- 
frsilUwSchool Admission Services 
iftttown.Pa.). 

y D, Mows, member ol the si an at 
taidiy for Educational Development, 
tyfcprtiidenl and director of systems 

ufa$. Rsbaglla, member of the stuff 
i4ttkmy for Educational Develop- 
a), to vice-president nnd director of 
(.vnciudaiinlsiraiion. 
t irtft, Rasmuson, member of the 
da Academy for Educational Devcl- 
i (pnt.10 vice-president for health pro- 

pvhAila. 

! Deaths _ 


Coming Events 


A symbol (•) marks items that hove 
not appeared in previous issues of 


AUGUST 

19: Campus security. "Security Issues 
on (’umpus," workshop, t’cninil Asso¬ 
ciation of College nnd University Busi¬ 
ness Officer.*, William Jewell ('allege, 
Liberty, Mo. Contact: Wjiync Wnr- 
ucckc, (414) .165- I21.t, fax <414) ,S6V 
llflh. 

20*22: Intuition. Annual conference, 
Global Intuition Network, York Univer¬ 
sity. Toronto, ('out net: Kchcccu Jubis, 
(-lift) 756-5252. fux (416) 756-5679. 

20-24: Sociology. Annual meeting, 
American Sociological Association, 
Pittsburgh. Conliict: (202)853-3410. 


27-28: Animals. Workshop on Federal 
regulations on cirre of research animals. 
Nntional Institutes of Health and other 
sponsors, Idaho Slate University, Poca¬ 
tello, Idaho. Contact: Jim Peck, (208) 
236-3895, fax (208) 236-4570, or Roberta 
Sonncborn, (301) 496-7163, Tax (301) 
402-2803. 

27-29: information systems. Annual 
conference, International Association 
for Computer Information Systems, 
Marriott Hotel, New Orleans. Contact: 
Betty A. Kleen, (504) 448-4191. 

30-Soptember 2: Information. "Infor¬ 
mation Technology—Tools forTrens- 
forming Administration," symposium, 
University of California. Los Angeles. 
Contact: Liz Dietz, (310) 825-5329. 

SO-Saptamberrt: Rind raising. "The 
Fund Raising School: Principles, Tech¬ 
niques of Fund Raising," Indiana Uni¬ 


versity, Boulder, Colo. Contact: Center 
on Philanthropy. (317)274-7063. 

31r-8eptemberl; Disabilities. “Ameri¬ 
cans With Disabilities Act," workshop. 
College and University Personnel Asso- 
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ciation. New York. Contact: cupa, (202) 
429-0311, ex (.6. 

31-Septembflr 3: Chemistry. Interna¬ 


tional meeting and exposition, Associa¬ 
tion or Official Analytical Chemists, 
Cincinnati. Contact: Margaret Ridgell, 
(703) 522-3032, fax (703) 522-5468. 


8656. 

3- 6:PollUoalaolence. Annual meeting, 
Amerlcnn Political Science Association, 
Chicago. Contact: (2021483-2512. 

■ 4-9; Folklore. "Adirondack Park and .‘P*, 
Ihe Cultural Fabric of Life,’* confer¬ 
ence, New York Folklore Society. Saga¬ 
more Lake, N.Y. Contact: nyfs, (607) 
273-9137. 

4- 8i Minorities end libraries. National 
conference. Black Caucus of American 
Library Association, Hyatt Regency 
Hotel .Columbus, Ohio- Contact: Sylvia 
Sprinkle-Hamlin, (919) 727-2556. 

Continued oh Following Pape 


bfnt KingChipln, 69. former pm 
tool loaiwny nnd physiology ut 
Riiyoinery College (MU.). July Win 
Wmgion. 

JHC.CIaika,59, poet anil prole^n 
dhjHibal State U. of New Yin k .it 
Wb,July22inRufihli), N.Y. 

HiW.Mni, BS, associate pu»f<v«« 
nriuioThiiiory at Case Western Re¬ 
x',tll„ July 26 in East Cleveland. 

Q» 

kMM.Ooolsn,54, nwKintc l»- 
hviu'tl Christian Theological Scan- 
nt (hilind former uwcutc pud'e*. 
acftetoryalOhinU., July 22 in h.ivl 
IflMt.Ukh. 

F UVvnUwih, 82. runnel t'l.ifes 
1 ndhuinest at Howard U . Inly m 
KnYerk. 

NiLftQt(,7S,lihuriuu ctiicntiis ,«t 
kYortU.July23lnYiiik.Mc 
MHHtwQmbe, 57,fm met .iwn 
■motorofrcirurch nl New 1'itgl-unl 
lulofHigher Education. July Jl in 
law. 

fc(Mrt*R.H«rti,92 1 p,„rcw, l 
remUofpsychology at (‘me Wcilcin 
*»J« u., June 26 In Ckvctaml 
MJpT.fvte, 82,emrritu\fneitliy ir- 
J**ujoclaie inhlulkigy ut Auihent 
Gatoe.Jn1y2l in Nuilhiunptnii. Man 
*wt<* Jaap, KA, prufcMur cuwiiiui 
JWtclence «| Ohio Siaur IL. Jul> 
'Wjuibes, Ohio. 

XU!-* 1 * 7J< farmer piufctiiii 
iiU?!!!? H °r«ra U and Stole 1* 
wanADowiiilitc Medial Ccnier 
wSfiy Sci{n «c L'entcr ut 
Jjjwyn>.JuIy3i in New Hyde P.,rk. 

jY.fc lWelu, 78, trustee and fin - 
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CONFERENCES, CALLS FOR PAPERS 


Institute on College Student Values 

Ernest L. Boyer 

I'ntitieiit, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Holen Lofkowitz Horowitz 
(‘m/l'xsnr n f llintary nnd Anieriean Studies. Smith College 
Alexander Astin 

Higher Kduentinn Hencarch Institute, University of California 

WtlUam Blonne Coffin 

President K mm tun. SANKtFHKKUH: Campaign for Global Security 

Na’lm Akbnr (invited) 

Pin/v-XMir of f'ayi'Auiojiy, Kfnrida State University 
Jon Dnlton 

t'ltv President for Student Affairs, Florida State University 

Fobrunry -1-7,1903 

Witkulln SprinRH Ixulgo and Conference Conker 
Wnkulla Springs, Florida 
IfogiKtriitinn: $210.00 

Lull for l’npera and Progrnnis 
|hi|H*nt ii iid pmgniuiH that mltlreait the tliomo, "Caring and Community: 

llighi r Ktluvnlmn'H Ibile in I'romutingSocial HeaponaibUity," are 
fiirmirngi'il. hiatilufo Hii|4mwx: Mural dovolopmcnl, othicnl issues in 
Kltiitunt life, Iri'iiiln in Hltldunt valuvn, nnd faith dovdopmonl. 
DetidUlU!! Nttvembor l, 1902 

On tort 

VI’S A Jon (■■ Dalian 
Flitritln State Univoraily (Ii-fi) 

IVUnltitM&ra. Fl. 32300-3010 
(Tel: 904 -n 44 -fir> 90 ) 


IMPROVING LEARNING OF 

Students at Risk 

A CONFKRKMIE fOR UNIVERSITY AND C0LIE0F. FACUITY 


Novembor 8-7, 1992 
Northbrook, Illinois, near Chicago 
About tho Contof one* TWs praRram mil help tally lo Improve 
taming for all suthmLs, especially those nhosc ability 10 succeed In college 
ft uncertain. The conference rfl provide facullj wish a variety of slraiegles 
hi leadiing, ahtcing, and taring their sludents. 

Major Topic* Siudeni ReUmBwi: Myths and Reality; Onraaertslics 
otSudenual Kl*. Sefeuwl InsWicllonal Sliaicglcs; Visual andTethd 
learning Sftfcv. Asking Uamlng; faculty Roles and ResponsIbUldes. 

Foo 1221. 

For Mora Information ^^er,TbePe^tol>» 
Uhtnat, il<l Mta Onto race Cenier. Unhtrsliy Park, PA 16802-1304, 
ptaoe (klo) K63'3S1I',ba (8141865-3740. 





SEPTEMBER 11-13,1992 



A comprehensive: 
conference offering 
innovative programs 
lo enhance minority 
access, success, and 
placement in graduateI 
professional schools 
and occupations 

Featuring Julian Bond, 
civil rights activist, 
educator, historian, and 
former slate senator 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Calorwiito Donald Lane, Director 
Division of Continuing Studies 
Indiana University at Kokomo 
2300 South Washington Street 
P.0. Box 9003 

Kokomo, Indiana 46904-9003 
317/455-9404 



fUm. C al1 for Articles 

The Institute for Nonprofit Organization Managemenl is seeking articles for 
the Nonprofit Management Letter. Possible subjects include governance, 
human resource management, resource development, financial manage¬ 
ment, organizational effectiveness, philanthropy, ethics, etc. 

Articles (1000-2500 words) will summarize research on nonprofit organiza¬ 
tion management In a manner that is understandable and appealing lo man-,, 
agers, board members, and volunteer leaders of nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations. Summaries of master's and doctoral theses encouraged. 

For further information, please contact Ken Rozlol, Curriculum anil Publi¬ 
cations Manager, Institute for Nonprofit Organization Management. 4306 
Geary Blvd., Suite 201, San Francisco, CA 94118-3004 (415) 7J0-5I80. 


University of San Francisco 

Institute tor Nonprofit Organization Management- 
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Coming Event s CfINTINUI-n 


5: Intematfonnl studies. " Democracy 
end Democratization in Malawi," collo- 
^Miium, Malawi Institute of International 
Affiiirs. Washing ion. Contact: Malawi 
Inslituic, P.O. Box70257. Washington 
20024-0257; (202>723-7010. 


9-11: Cooperative education. "Co-op 
-.JOI.*' conference. Southeastern Train¬ 
ing Center for Cooperative Education. 
Norfolk. Vn. Contact; Roy T. Gregg, 
Jr.,or William D. Taylor, stcch, Uni¬ 
versity of Alahamu, Box 8703H8. Tusch- 
loosa. Ala. 35487-0388; (205) 348-6422. 


9- 11: Fund raising, “Work shop for 
Newcomers in Development." Council 
for Advancement and Support of Educa¬ 
tion. Philadelphia. Contact: case, (202) 
328-5900. 

10- 12: Libraries. Anniml users-group 
meeting. CAIl.Systems Inc., Denver. 


Denver 80210; (303) 758-3030. 

10-12: Museums. Annual conference. 
African American Museums Associa¬ 
tion. Marriott Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
Contact; Joceyln Rohinson-Hubbuch, 

(513) 376-4944 or a am A, P.O. Box 548, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 45384. 

11: Affirm at Ive action. "Expanding the 
Dialogue: Affirmative Action in the 21 si 


CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS 

Z ND INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE ON SEXUAL 
ASSAULT ON CAMPUS 

OCTOBER 1-3,1992 

PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS: 

Am. Council on Education • Nan Intsrlralemily Conference • The 
Safe Schools Coalifion, Inc. • Am. College Health Assn. • 
Am. College Personnel AsBn. • Nal'l Assn, tor Women In 
Education • Nafl Organization tor Victim Assistance • College 
Stores Research and Educational Foundation: For Safety's Sake • 
Nat'l Association ol Student Personnel Administrators • Am. Assn, 
of Woman In Community and Junior Colleges • International Assn, 
of Campus Law Enforcement Administrators • Nat'l Panhellenic 
Conference • Canadian Assn. Against Sexual Harassment in 
Higher Education 

Twin Towers Hotel and Conference Center 


Confflisnn Co-chafrs: 

Bernice Sandler, Ph D. 

Wbmen's Policy Studies 
Alan McEvoy, Ph.D. 
Witienberg University 
Spealars Include; 

Nancy Zlegenmeyer 
Mary Koss. Ph D. 

AJIeen Adams, LIB 
Barry Burhiiart Ph.D. 
Marlene 'ftnirg. PhD 
Carol Bohmer, Ph D., LLM 
Andrea Parrel, Ph D 
Gail Atrarbanel , 

And 126 Mors Speakers 


Registration by 

3flCf92 $32! 

Late Registration $351 

Student Registration S20C 

Awards Luncheon $ If 

PLEAS£ flEQISTER EARLY 
Members ol participating 
organizations, please 
contact your national 
office for registration. 


11 Special Events: 

College Pres Wert's Panel 
$276.00 Student Victims Speak Out 
Personnel Needs 
$325.00 Health Delivery 

•gen qq Assault on Homosexuals 

twn nn Working with Males 

MK) -® Victims of Color 

5 18.50 Alcohol-Rape Connection 

Legal and Policy Issues 
ALY Campus Security 

ing Reps Crisis Centers 

6 Sharing Fair of Programs 

il Research Update 

i. Offstage Theatre 

Teaching Resources 
and more... 


Call for details 

[_ 1 - 800 - 537 -4903 

BEGINNING IN HONORS 

October 29,1992 
Los Angeles, California 

Beginning In Honors Is a workshop scries designed for new Honors 
directors and deans In established Honors programs and for institu- 
. dons considering beginning or altering Honors programs. 

This workshop series Is sponsored by the National Collegiate Honors 
Council as a prcconferenceof the annual NCHC conference. October 
29 - November 1 , 1992. The National Collegiate Honors Council Is 
the professional organization for Institutions and educators Interest* 
cd In Honors. There Is no cost for the Beginning In Honors workshop 
series beyond the (150 registration fee for the NCHC conference. A 
separate registration Is requested for Beginning in Honors. The Los 
Angeles Hilton and Towers is the conference hotel. 

The staff for Beginning in Honors Includes a dozen experienced 
Honors administrators at colleges and universities of all sizes and 
types. Breakout sections for Beginning in Honors divide partlclpsnts 
Into large universities, mid size universities, colleges, and two-year 
Institutions. Individual consultation is available. 

For a registration packet, please write, FAX, Internet, or call: 
Anne Ponder, Academic Dean, Kenyon College, Gambler, OH 43022 
FAX: 614.427-2634. Internet: PONDBR@KENYON.EDU 
Office phone: 614-427-5117 


Ceniury," regional conference. Ameri¬ 
can Associalionfor Affirmative Action. 
Eugene. Ore. Contact: Diane Wong, 
Special Assistant to the President, Of¬ 
fice of the President, University of Ore¬ 
gon, Eugene.Ore. 97403:(503)346- 
3036. 

11: Education. "National Motivational 
Educational Forum." University of 
Michigan, Flint, Mich. Contact: Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan at Flint, Extension and 
Continuing Education, 303 East Kears- 
ley Street. Flint, Mich. 48502-2186; 

13131762-3200. Tax (313) 762-3682. 

11: Personnel. "Compensation in the 
90’s,” seminar, College and University 
Personnel Association, Ramada Inn. 
Manhattan, Kan.Contact: cupa, 1233 
20lh Street, N.W., Suite 503, Washing¬ 
ton 20036; (202)429-0311,ext. 6, fax 
(202)429-0149. 

I 11: Parsonttfll. "Managing Benefits— 
Staying Current Amid Change," semi¬ 
nar, College and University Personnel 
Association, Seattle University, Seattle. 
Contact; cupa, 1233 20th Street, N.W.. 
Suite 503, Washington 20036; (202)429- 
0311, ext. 6, fax (202) 429-0149. 

11- 13: Minorities, "Barriers Beyond 
the Classroom: Enhancing Minority At¬ 
tainment," conference, Indiana Univer¬ 
sity. Kokomo, Ind. Contact: Donald 
Lnne, Director, Division ofContinuing 
Studies, Indiana University at Kokomo, 
2300 South Washington Street, P.O. Box 
9003, Kokomo, Ind. 46904-9003; (317) 
455-9404. 

12- 14: Telecommunications. Annual 
meeting. Telecommunications Policy 
Research Conference, Solomons, Md. 
Contact: tprc, P.O. Box 19203. Wash¬ 
ington 20036. 

13- 15: Alumni. "Community Service 
Through Alumni Nelworks," confer¬ 
ence, Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education, South Bend, Ind. 
Conlact: case, Suite 400,11 Dupont Cir¬ 
cle, Washington 20036:1202) 328-5900. 

13-16; International luues. "James E. 
Smith Memorial Midwest Conference on 
World Affairs," University of Nebras¬ 
ka, Kearney, Neb. Contact: Mary 
paake, (308) 234-8758. 

13-16: Bualnraa. "New Partner¬ 
ships—New Horizons: Building a Quali¬ 
ty Workforce," annual conference and 
exposition, National Alliance of Busi¬ 
ness, Fontainebleau Hilton Resort and 
Spa, Miami Beach. Contact: nab, 1201 
New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 
20005-3917; (202) 289-2888. 

13-16: Equal opportunity, "Opportuni¬ 
ty and Diversity: trio, a Model for the 
21st Century!" annual conference, Na¬ 
tional Council or Educational Opportu¬ 
nity Associations, Omni Shoreham Ho¬ 
tel, Washington. Contact: Randy Gun¬ 
ter, Conference Chair, Georgia 
Southern University, Landrum Box 
807 L Statesboro, Ga, 30460; (912) 681 - 

13-16: ReBoarohadministration. An¬ 
nual meeting, Society or Research Ad- 
minislrators, Hilton at Walt Disney 
World Village Hotel, Orlando. Fla. Con- 
bict: sra, 500 North Michigan Avenue, 
Suite 1400, Chicago 606II;(3I2) 661- 
1700, 

13-17: Health. "Communicating the 
Magic of Wellness." regional confer¬ 
ence on wellness. National Wellness In¬ 
stitute, Menucha Retreat and Confer¬ 
ence Center, Portland, Ore. Contact: 
nwi, 1319 Fremont Street, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 54481 j (715) 346-2172. 

13-17r Information technology. "Infor¬ 
mation Technology: It’s for Everyone," 

CONFERENCES 11 


International Conference 
on Energy and the 
Environment 

Tuesday, October 27, 1992 
The Univenily of OklehDnwNomun. 
Oklahoma • The Oklahoma Center for 
Continuing Education 

Call For Papers: 

Tho deadline for submission of com¬ 
pleted papers for review by the selec¬ 
tion committee is October !, 1992 
Presentation time will be limited to 20 
minutes. (12 to 14 typed pages, double- 
spaced) 

Display Booths Available: 

$175 per lablc/area f limited space 
available) 

Conference ToIUoai 

$175 per person. Pre-registration is 
$75. Balance is payable at tjme or regis¬ 
tration. I Limited seating) 

Send all papers, checks, or money or¬ 
der* to: The Oklahoma Royally Com¬ 
pany, P.O. Box 5432, Edmond, OK 
’ 73083. (405) 630-7146. 


annunl conference. Library and Infor- 
mnlionTechnology Association,Colo¬ 
rado Convention Center, Denver. Con¬ 
tact: Linda J. Knutson, lita, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago60611; (312} 280- 
4270. 

13-18: FUnd raising. "The Fund Rais¬ 
ing School: Principles, Techniques of 
Fund Raising"; Indiana University; at 
Orlando, Fla. Contact: Center on Phi¬ 
lanthropy, Indiana University, Suite 
301.550West North Street, Indianapolis 
46202-3162:1317)274-7063. fax (317) 
684-8900. 

13- 18; Libraries, Management-devel¬ 
opment program for library administra¬ 
tors, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Contact: Center for Management Devel¬ 
opment, Richard T. Farmer School of 
Business Administration, Miami Uni¬ 
versity, I4I-H Laws Hall, Oxford, Ohio 
45056-1675;(513)529-2132, fax (513) 
529-6992, 

14: Congress, " Understanding Con¬ 
gress." seminar, Congressional Quar¬ 
terly Inc., Washington. Contact: Vin¬ 
cent Bryant, (800)432-2250, ext. 620 or 
(2021887-8620, Tax (202) 728-1863. 

14- 17: Libraries. "Library-Manage¬ 
ment Skills," institute, Office of Man¬ 
agement Services of Association of Re¬ 
search Libraries, Wayne State Universi¬ 
ty, Detroit. Contact: Gloria Haws, (202) 
232-8656. 

14-lBt Diversity. "Valuing Diversity 
Training: for the Users of the Valuing 
Diversity Film Series," workshop, 
Copeland Griggs Productions, Miyako 
Hotel, San Francisco. Contact: Cope¬ 
land Griggs Productions, 302 23rd Ave¬ 
nue, Sen Francisco 94121; 1415) 668- 
4200, fax (415) 668-6004. 
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14-21: Higher education. " Higher-Ed¬ 
ucation Reform in Europe and Ameri¬ 
ca," international conference. Ameri¬ 
can Association of University Adminis¬ 
trators and olhersponsors, Innsbruck. 
Austria. Contact: Dominic Cnndeloro or 
Frieda Vaznles, (708) 534-4098 or (708) 
534-4122, Tax (708) 534-8399. 

16: Congress. "Rescnrch Workshop 
on Congressional Documents," Con¬ 
gressional Quarterly Inc., Washington. 
Contact: Vincent Bryant. (800) 432- 
2250, ext. 620 or (202) 887-8620, Tnx 
(202)728-1863. 

16-17: Fundraising. "Inlroduclion to 
Planned Giving," workshop. Council Tor 
Advancement and Support of Educa¬ 
tion, Washington. Contact: case, Suite 
400,11 Dupont Circle, Washington 
20036; (202) 328-5900. 

16-17: Superconductivity. "Supercon¬ 
ductivity and Its Applications," annual 
conference, New York State Institute on 
Superconductivity, Hyatt Regency Ho¬ 
tel, Buffalo, N,Y. Contact: R. S. Hamil¬ 
ton, nysis, 330 Bonner Hall, State Uni¬ 
versity of New York, Buffalo, N.Y. 
14260;(7I6) 636-3463, fax (716)636- 
3349. 

16-17: Fund raising. "The Fund Rais¬ 
ing School: Fund Raising With Limited 
Budgets," Indiana University, New Or¬ 
leans. Contact: Centeron Philanthropy, 
Indiana University, Suite 301,550 Wesl 
North Street, Indianapolis 46202-3162; 
(317) 274-7063, fax (317) 684-8900. 

16-16: Fund raising. "Untangling the 
Foundation Maze," videoconference. 
Foundation Center. Contact: (800) 257- 

18-18: diKunatudlM, "The Amen- 
canisation of Culture," conference. 
University of Woles, Swansea, Wales. 
Contact: Candida Hepworth, American 
' Studies Centre, University or Wales, 
Swansea SA2 8PP, Wales, United King¬ 
dom; Tax (011) 44-792-295719. 

W-19: Journalism, Annual convention 
Md trade show. National Newspaper 
Association, Sheraton Harbor Island 
Hotel, San Diego. Conlact: nna, 1627 K 
SEg'Sy-. Suite 400, Washington 
20006-1790; (202) 466-7200. 

. * *7; 8lwkwpear*. "Shakespeare Au¬ 
thorship-Uncovering Shakespeare: an 
Update,' videoconference, ote Service 
Corporation. Contact; (800) 828-3465. 

, American history. "Linpqln’s 
Luc, Times, and Lc BMyi” conference 
on Abraham Lincoln, Loulslaha State 
,T,raY? er8i,yi Shreveport, La, Contact: 
William D. Pederson, Political Science 
Department, Louisiana Stale UniVersi- 


aSESsESMar- 

mjgiissrrsrs?,^ 

mal Testing, conference, Scientists 
Cemerfor Anima! Welfare. Philadc . 
Phia. Contact: scaw.4805Si. ElmoAv- 
**“*• Belhesda - Md. 20814; 1301)654. 
6390, Bix (301 >907-3993. 

17-16: Education reform," Education 
Reform: Arc Wc Making the Grade 1 " 

' conference. Partnerships in Education 
Journal, Longboat Key Hilton Hotel. 
Sarasota, Fla. Contact: Partnerships in 
Education Journal, P.O. Box 210, Ellen- 
ion. Fla. 34222-0210; (813) 776-2535 
17-18: Faculty development. "Howto 
Become a Professional Consultant " 
workshop for faculty members, Univer¬ 
sity of Alubamu, Tuscaloosa, Ala Con¬ 
tact: Cleri Slone. (205)348-6225 
17-18: Fund raising. "Market ing and 
Soliciting Mf\jor Planned Gifts," work¬ 
shop, Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education, Washington 
Contact: case, Suite 400, 11 Dupont Cir¬ 
cle, Washington 20036; (202) 328-5900. 

17-18: International education. "High¬ 
er Education Reform in Europe and 
America," international conference, 
American Association or University Ad¬ 
ministrators and olhersponsors, Inns¬ 
bruck. Austria. Contact: Virginio L. 

Piucci. Governors Stale University, 
University Park, 111. 60466; (708)534- 
5000. 

17-18: Health care. "Interdisciplinary 
Health-Care-Team Conference," Bowl¬ 
ing Green Slate University, Allerlon 
Hotel, Chicago. Contact: College of 
Health and Human Services, Bowling 
Green Slate University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 43403-0280; (419) 372-8243, fax 
(419)372-2897. 

17- 19: International education. 

"Study Abroad in Africa," seminar, 
nafsa; Association of International Ed¬ 
ucators, Washington. Contact: Brad 
Snyder, (202)462-4811. Tax (202) 667- 
3419. 

18- 19: Art history, "Front Range Sym¬ 
posium in the History of Art," Denver 
Art Museum and University of Colora¬ 
do, Boulder, Colo. Contnct: Erika Doss, 
Department of Fine Arts, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. Colo. 80309-0318; 
(303) 492-4483. 

18-19: Philosophy. “The Philosophy 
of Alan Donngan," conference. Univer¬ 
sity or Chicago, Chicago. Contact: Phi¬ 
losophy Department, Classics 17, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Chicago 60637. 

18-20: Art. "Value in American Wild¬ 
life Art," forum, Roger Tory Peterson 
Institute, Jamestown, N.Y. Contact: 
William Sharp, Director of Education 
Programs, Roger Tory Peterson Insti¬ 
tute, I lOMnrvin Parkway, Jamestown. 
N.Y. 14701;(716)665-2473,fax(716) 
665-3794. 

19: Faculty development. "Advanced 
Professional Consulting," workshop for 
faculty members. University of Ala- 
bamn, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Contact: Oeri 
Stone.(205)348-6225. 

■ 19-23: Laboratories. Annual meet¬ 
ing, American Council oflndependenl 
Laboratories, Ritz-Carllon Hotel, Phila¬ 
delphia. Contact: acil, 1629 K Street, 
N.W.. Washington 20006; (202)887- 
5872,fax(202)887-0021. 

2Q: Admissions. College fair, National 
Association of College Admission Coun¬ 
selors, Birmingham-Jefferson Civic 
Center, Birmingham, Ala. Contact: na- 
cac, 1631 Prince Street, Alexandria. Va. 
22314-2818; (703) 836-2222. fax (703) 
836-8015. 

20: Information aorvlcoa. "The Break¬ 
out Years: Technology Challenges Tor 
Information Services," fall meeting, As¬ 
sociation of Information and Dissemina¬ 
tion Centers, Philadelphia. Contact: 
Jeanette Webb. P.O. Box 8105. Athens. 
Oa. 30603; (706) 542-6B20. 

20-23: Software. "Annual Knowl¬ 
edge-Based Soft ware-Engl nee ring Con¬ 
ference," Rome Laboratory and Associ¬ 
ation for Computing Machinery. Tysons 
Comer, Va. Contact: W. Lewis John¬ 
son, University of Southern California. 
Information Sciences Institute, 4676 Ad¬ 
miralty Way. Marina del Rey. CaJ. 
90292-6695; (310) 822-1511. 

20-261 Rind raiding. "The Fund Rais¬ 
ing School: Principles, Technique, or 
Fluid Raising," Indiana Univenily. San 
Francisco and Washington. Contact: 
Centeron Philanthropy, Indiana Univer¬ 
sity, Suite 301,550 West North Street. 
Indianapolis 46202-3162; (317) 274-7063. 

■ 20-28: Minorities. "The African- 
American Experience in the United 
States." seminar, Council on Interna¬ 
tional Educational Exchange, Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, La. Con 1 ®? 1, 
cieb, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
10017; (212)661-1414, ext. 1455. 

: 20-27: Preservation technology. Annu¬ 
al conference, Association for Preserve 
(jonTechnology International. Shots' 0 
Society Hill Hotel, Philadelphia- Con- 
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Heidi Hauan, (812 ) 855-6451. or Su- 
Kdjohnson.18001338-9126 
«.22: Fund raising. " How to Find— 
t.it Win—Foundation and Corporate 
SmT seminar, David G. Bauer As- 
Sates, Holiday ^"-Georgetown 
Washington. Contact: doda. Suite 248, 
aot Elmwood Avenue, Rochester. 

SY.I4618; (800)836-073 2. 

' 21-231 Engineering. "The Future of 
precision Engineering nnd Mcchulrontcs 
ia Teaching. Research, nnd AppliM- 
m "international symposium, I cchni- 
ulUniversity of Vicnnu, Vienna. Con- 
UrtiMark Fritz, Depurtmcm of Preci- 
iImE ngineering and Mcchulramcs. 
Technical University of Vicnnn. Guss : 
bausstrasse 27. A-1040 Vienna, Austria. 

»Hon-tradltlonaleducation. "New 
pUtmayiloaDegrcc: UsingTechnol- 
mw to Open the College." workshop. 
Anicnberg/CFD Project. Auguslu. Me. 
Conlact: Annenberg/CPU Project. 90! b 
Street, N.W., Washington 20004; (202) 
HHWOor BobTolsmn. Center for Dis¬ 
tance Education, UniversityofMainc, 
Augusta. Me. 04330; (207) 62 L-3374. 

23-26: Developmental studies. "Muin- 
oiling an Emphasis on the Individual," 
fall conference. North Curolina Associa- 
rioifbr Developmental Studies, Radis- 


son Hotel, High Point, N.C. Contact: 
(704) 463-1360, ext. 2620. 

23-25: Learning resources. "Info 
2000—Learning Resources for the Fu¬ 
ture," Hnnual conference. North Caroli¬ 
na Community College Learning Re¬ 
sources Association, Greensboro. N.C. 
Contact: CatherineT. Carter, Librarian, 
Martin Community College, Kcluikec 
Park Rond, Willinmston, N.C. 27892; 
(919) 792-1521. ext. 280. 

23-25: Meetings. "Affordable Meet¬ 
ings Exposition and Conference." Hos¬ 
pitality Sales and Marketing Association 
International, Philadelphia. Contuct: 
George Little Management Inc., Two 
Park Avenue, Suite 1100, New York 
10U16-5748; (212) 686-6070, c xl. 270. 

23-25: Publications. "Seminar for Se¬ 
nior Periodicals Editors," Council for 
Advancement und Support of Educa¬ 
tion, Washington. Conlact: case, Suite 
400,11 Dupont Circle. Washington 
20036; (202) 328-5900. 

23-25: Rural families. "Children, 
Youth, and Families," nnnuul confer¬ 
ence on rural families. Knnsns Stale 
University, Mnnhnilnn, Kan. contact: 
Janice Nikkei, Division of Continuing 
Education, College Court Building, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 


Kan. 66506-6006; (800) 432-8222 or (913) 
532-5575. 

24: Henlth. National videoconference 
□n rural health issues, University of 
Missouri and other sponsors. Contuct: 
Mary Lcuci. 529 Clark Hall, University 
of Missouri System. Columbia, Mo. 
65211; 1314) 882-5859. 

24-25: Alumni. "Alumni and Develop¬ 
ment: nTcam Approach," workshop, 
Council for Advancement and Support 
or Education, Chicago. Contact: case, 
Suite 400,11 Dupont Circle, Washington 
20036; (202) 328-5900. 

24-25: Violence. "Working With Men: 
a Response to Sexual Violence on Cam¬ 
pus." seminar, Campbell Enterprises, 
Key Bridge Marriott Hotel, Arlington. 
Vn. Contuct: (202) 310-2275 or Campbell 
Enterprises, 14312 SummerTree Road, 
Suite F. Centreville, Va. 22020. 

24-26: American studies. "Economic 
and Social Issues in the New South; Per¬ 
spectives on Race and Ethnicity" con¬ 
ference, University of South Florida. 
Tampa, Fla. contact: Marvin Moore, In¬ 
stitute on Block Life. University of 
South Florida. 4202 East Fowler Ave¬ 
nue, lib 609. Tampa, Fla. 33620; (813) 
974-4727. 

24-28: Distance education. "Global 


Trends in Distance Education." confer¬ 
ence. University of Maine. Augusta. 
Me. Contact: (207)621-3171. 

24-26: Economics. "Employment, 


on-Hudson. N.Y. Contact: Susan How¬ 
ard, Jerome Levy Economics Institute, 
Bard College, P.O. Box 5000. Annun- 
dale-on-Hudson. N.Y. 12504-5000; (914) 
758-7448, fax (914)758-1149. 

24-26: Literature. ‘‘F. Scott Fitzger¬ 
ald," conference, Hafstra University, 
Hempstead, N.Y.Contact: HofslraCul¬ 
tural Center, Hofstra University, Hemp¬ 
stead. N.Y. 11550-1090; (516) 463-5669. 

24-26:Literature. "Nebraska Litera¬ 
ture Festival," Universllyof Nebraska, 
Kearney, Neb. Conlact: Suzanne 
George, (308) 234-8294. 

24-26: Literature.' ‘ 100 yenrs of West¬ 
ern Literature," conference. University 
of Wyoming. Laramie. Wyo. Contact: 
American Heritage Center, University 
of Wyoming. P.O. Box 3924, Laramie, 
Wyo. 82071; (307)766-4114. 

24-26: Multlculturallam. “Multicullur- 
alismin the 21st Century: the Teaching 
of Diversity or the Diversity of Teach¬ 
ing?" conference, University of North¬ 
ern Colorado. Greeley. Colo. Conlact: 


Michael James Higgins, Department or 
Anthropology, Black Studies, and 
Women's Studies. University of North¬ 
ern Colorado, Greeley. Colo. 80639; 

(303) 351-1745. fax C303) 351-2983. 

24-28: Social philosophy. "Cultural .. ^ 
Pluralism and Moral Knowledge," con-. “* 
Terence, Bowling Green Stale Universi¬ 
ty. Bowling Green. Ohio. Contact: So¬ 
cial Philosophy and Policy Center. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowl¬ 
ing Green, Ohio43403. 

24-28: Women's studies. "Women: 
Voices. Visions, and Vexations." con¬ 
ference. Western Kentucky University, 
Bowling Green, Ky. Conlact: Program 
Committee, Women’s Studies Confer- - " 
ence.FAO200. Western Kentucky Uni¬ 
versity, Bowling Green, Ky. 42101; 

(502) 745-5767 or(502)745-5728. fax 
1502) 745-5387. 

24-27: History of medicine. "Disease 
and Society in the Developing World: 
Exploring New Perspectives,'' confer¬ 
ence. College of Physicians. Philadel¬ 
phia. Contact: Carlu C. Jacobs, Francis 
C. Wood Institute for the History or 
Medicine, College of Physicians. 19 
South22nd Street, Philadelphia 19103: 
(215) 563-3737, ext. 27.1. 

Continued on Following Page 


CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS 




The Americans 
with Disabilities Act 

A One Day Seminar 



being held on September 14,1992 at the Georgetown 
University Conference Center In Washington, D.C. ^ D ^ 

Gmsullants for Educational 

Tile seminar will address your concerns relating to the ADA R*-niircrs and Research, luc. 
and its Impact on your planning and budgeting. 


Other services offered are 
• Site Reviews Audits 

• Comprehensive Planning and Restructuring 


& 

Consultants 



fur lului'.ilkmal Ri-simnvs and Research, Inc. 

1738 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. Washington, D.C. 2111107 
800-989-2377 TOLL 1 : RKK 202-337-5240 LOCAL 202-333-5M8 FAX 


Mr. Criss 1 1. Mills, AlA 
Sjvcinlist on flit* Americans 
WUh Disabilities Ad 


HIGHER 

ilMlON 


OCTOBER 5 & 6,1992 

Gender Issues: 


• Leadership Styles 

• Understanding & Using Power • Learning Styles 
• Sexual Harassment • Gender 8c Diversity 

Feature Presentation by 

Donna Sharfik y 

Director, Office of Women in Higher Eduction, American Council 
on Education Workshops «• ! 


Sponsored by 
The Univenily of Vermont 
& The National Association 
for Women in Education 


Stephen Bergman, M.D., 

Harvard Medical College 
Lynne Bond, 

Dean, Graduate College. 

The University ofVetmnl 
Beverly Ledbetter, 

V.P. & General Counsel, 

Broom University 
Joan DeGulre North, 

Dean, Cottegr of 
Professional Studies at the 
University of Itin&ruiR 
Janet Surrey Ph.D„ 

Stone,Center, Wellesley College 

Contact 

UVM Division of Continuing 
'■ Education, Durtingtim,Vermont at 
■i 800-639-3]88 for more information. 


Eighth National Higher Education 
Conference on 
Black Student Retention 

November 17-20,1992 
Hyatt Regency Houston 
Houston, Texas 

“The Black Male Crisis: Programs of Action” 

SPEAKERS AND PANELISTS: 

Mr. Thomas W. Dortch, Jr. 

100 Black Men of Atlanta 

Dr. Robert L Green 

Cuyahoga Community College 

Honorable Frank Hawkins, Jr. 

City of Las Vegas 

Dr. Spencer H. Holland 

Morgan State University 

Dr. David P. James 

The Mentoring Association 

Dr. A. Lee Johnson 

Strategic Learning Systems 

Dr. Lindsay “Cal" Johnson 

Kings River Community College 

Mr. Thomas Mitchell 

Florida A&M University 

Dr. Quincy L. Moore 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Dr. Earl Nelson 

Michigan Department of Education 

Mr. Silas Purnell 

A. S. McKinley Educational Services 

Dr. Margaret B. Spencer 

Emory University 

John Thomas, Jr., M.D. 

Ms. Johnlens Thomas 

Meharry Medical College 

Mr. Glue Wilkins 

National Alliance of African American Athletes 

REGISTRATION INFORMATION: 

^-\ i Dr. Cilnlta A. Ford, Director 

fMH Student Retention Conference 

WalrA\5* P.O. Box 10121 
r/AnsSHW Tallahassee, FL 32302-2121 
IggggSggSgL l-SOO-USA-GRAD (872-4723) 

■ ^ : FAX (904) 699-3913 
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25:Personnel, "Alternative Limplny- 
mcnl Strategies in Higher Education," 
^^cminur, College and University Person¬ 
nel Association, NewOrleuns. ConlHCl: 
cupa, 1233 20thStreet. N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 20036:1202) 429-0311. 

25: Paraonnel. "Compcnsuliun in the 
90 s. ’ seminar, College and University 
Personnel Association, Indianapolis 
Contact: cupa. 1233 20th Si reel. N.W., 
Washington 20036; (202) 429-03II. 

26-26: Off-aampusprograms, "Uni- 
versny Downtown Centers,” confer- 
'encc. University of Kentucky, Lc.x ins- 
ion, Ky. Contact: Conference Office, 
University or Kentucky. 204 Fraree 
Hall. Lexington. Ky. 40506-0031. 

26: Qradusto education. Forum nn 
graduate education. Graduate Records 
Examinations Board and Council of 
Graduate Schools. Raleigh. N.C. Con¬ 
tact: Rodney Yancey, Educntional Test¬ 
ing Service. 32-V, Princeton, NJ. 

08541 -6000; (609) 951 - T339. 

26: Human relations. Annual meeting. 
Iowa Human Relations Association, Du- 


huque. Iowa. Contact: Diana Allen, 

1516 Washington Street, Waterloo, Iowa 
30702; (3 1 9J 291-4800. 

26: Literary tit oory. "Exploring the Un¬ 
explored; Beyond Textualily—Confer¬ 
ence With HlltneCi.xous," University 
of Virginia. Charlottesville. Vo. Con¬ 
tact: Ralph Cohen, Common wealth Cen¬ 
ter for Literary and Cultural Change. 
University of Virginia, 219 Minor Hall. 
Churloilesville, Va. 22903; (804) 982- 
2005. 

27i Admissions. College fairs. Nation¬ 
al Association of College Admission 
Counselors. Cincinnati and Uniondalc, 
N. Y. Contact: nacac, 1631 Prince 
Street, Alexandria Vn. 22314-2818: 
<703)836-2222. 

27-26: Woman. Annual conference on 
women in education administration. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Neb. 
Conlacl: Marilyn Grady, Department or 
Educntional Administration, 1204 Sea¬ 
ton Hall. University of Nebraska, Lin¬ 
coln, Neb. 68588-0638; (402) 472-3726. 
27-30: Fund raising. Annual confer¬ 


ence and exposition. National Catholic 
Development Conference. Wcslin 
Peachtree Plaza Hotel, Atlanta. Con¬ 
lacl: ncdc, 86 Front Street. Hempstead, 
N.Y. 11550; (516) 481-6000, 


28: Personnel. “Managing Benefits— 

Slaying Current Amid Change,” semi¬ 
nar, College and University Personnel 
Association, Boston. Contact: cupa, 

1233 20th Street, N.W., Suite 503, 

Washington 20036; (202) 429-0311, ext. 

6, fax (202)429-0149. 

28-Oetober2i Computers and loglo. 

“Computer-Science Logic," workshop, 

University of Pisa, San Miniate, Italy, 

Contact: E. Borger, Department of In¬ 
formation Science, University of Pisa, 

Corso Italia40,1-56125 Pisa. Italy. 

28-Ootober2: Physics. "Highly- 
Charged-ionConference," Kansas 
Stale University, Manhattan, Kan. Con¬ 
tact: Chris Koci. James R. Macdonald 

Laboratory, Kansas Stale University, _ v „ nw 

Manhattan, Kan. 66306; (913) 532-6782. Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 


■ 29: Engineering. Annual meeting. 
National Academy of Engineering, 
Washington. Contact: Dale Langford, 
(202) 334-2282. 

29-30: Personnel," Basics ofHumnn- 
Resource Administration Tor Small Col¬ 
leges," seminar, College and University 
Personnel Association. Boslon. Con¬ 
tact: cupa, 1233 20th Street, N.W., 

Suite 503, Washington 20036; (202) 429- 
0311.ext. 6, fax (202)429-0149. 

29-0ctober2: Fund raising. “The 
Fund Raising School: Leadership Devel¬ 
opment for Fund Raising," Indiana Uni¬ 
versity, Indianapolis. Contact: Center 
on Philanthropy, Indiana University, 
Suite301.550 West North Street, Indi¬ 
anapolis 46202-3162; (317) 274-7063, fax 
(317)684-8900. 

30: Technology. "EmergingTechnol¬ 
ogies; Will YourCompany Be Ready?" 
videoconference, Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers. Contact: 

Judy Brady, (908)562-3991. fax (908) 


cetion and Univerjiiy Council fo, Voc , 
5847* Educa lon - Conlacl: (703)23(. 

3<M>ctobe, li Management. "Tow 
Quality Management in Colleger ,“3 
Universities, conference lni....c 
al Quality and Productivity Center Su 
Francisco Hilton Hotel, Sin ffi. “ 

Contnct: (800) 882-8684. 

2i Fund folding, “Meier. 
O' ft Rind Rawing . 11 wortnhnp.gEL 




... , hcme "Examination of Pos- 
‘^SSSry Usefulness of As- 
(Plato rdsmor Nco- Platonism" 

^Se^rttntionsataconfcr- 

SBasfflssj- 

Mary Carman 

Rowings Avenue, Hfon 

MtefliPhHneophy. Abelmcls ofr 
Drcscnlntion ut it con- 


30-October 3: Criminal justice. 

‘Southern Crime and Southern Jus- 
Uce, annual conference, Southern 
Criminal Justice Association, Gallin- 
burg. Tenn. Contact: Charles B. Fields 
Department of Political Science and ' 
Criminal Justice. Appalachian State 
Umvenyly, Boone, N.C. 28608:1704) 

30-Ootober3: Software. Annual con¬ 
ference, Software Publishers Associa¬ 
tion, Washington. Contact: spa, I730H 
Street, N.W., Suite700. Washington 


Deadlines 


FELLOWSHIPS. GRANTS, INSTITUTES, WORKSHOPS. PAPERS, & MISCELLANY 




IWa Tinuly, Llvn, Intamlln 

VDEOCONFERENCES 
onFMUIKUl AID 


1992 Rtaulhoriiollui of tho Higher Edontlu Act 
tranlos now nspooslfiSHIos for your InitltullM. Issuer 
rango from program fatlegrlty ori Inttllallond 
eligibility to lobdlty and negotiated nilamnhhg. Find 
out what you aood to know to assure coslliiueil across 
to tho Title IV sfludint ffnancla] <dd programs with 
upcoming vldeotoirlenoces from PSSI 

I. SoooHiorllotion of tho Higher Iducalloo Act: 

HOW DOES IT Aff ECT YOUI INSTITUTION? 

September 2A, 1992. M30 HM (il) 

Mfh senior petty mints at ttaju.. 

** 

OPERATIONS? 

OctflbM 15, 1992,12-2:30PM(FT) 

Prepaes ftmdddd and reht&dpmoml fa (hayss... 

For mors Information, cdl PBS Adolf Learning Service at 
1(800) 257-2578,9-5:30PM (ET) 



A symbol (m) marks Items that have vclopmcnt awards in diabetes research 
not appeared In previous issues of Contact: Juvenile Diabetes Foundation 
TL. ^u. .... International, (212)889-7575. 

October 1: Humanities and social sol- 
ences. Applications for resident fellow¬ 
ships in the humanities and socinl sci- 
sin 1993-94.Contact: Fellowships 


fpPBS 


tofedtecdcfcicf 
Student Fhaxiol /Id 
UaUsMrnmm 
OUtarHaUntaritr 

Ossete bn beat 

cadwa/iy: 
Jrafautecrfotionof 
Coromuaffy ofid/unior 
CcUepstUCK} 


Bofional Assodrfoa cf 
Stirs tiobABlOas aid 
lend GmlCtfega 



GW 

National 

Satellite 

Network 


Business & 
Management 
Leadership 
I’rr Izrail is 


FELLOWSHIPS 

September 15: international Issues. 

Applications for Abe Fellowships for in¬ 
ternational multidisciplinary research. 

Conlact; Social Science Research Coun¬ 
cil. (212) 661 -0280, fax (212) 370-7896. 

September 15: International Issues. 

Applications from African, Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean, and Central European scholars 
or researchers resident in those regions 
for visiting-scholar fellowships in inter¬ 
national-peace and security studies, 

Contact: Social Science Research Coun¬ 
cil . (212) 661 -0280, fax (212) 370-7896. 

September 15: Research. Nominations 
for research fellowships in chemistry, 
economics, mathematics, neuroscience 
or physics; Contact: Alfred P. Sloan 

Foundation. (212)649-1649. 

September 30: Canada. Applications 
from Canadian citizens for Fulbrighl 
awards for lecturing, research, orgradu- 

SfSSS. SSSSSS- 

^t!. Un ‘ le ! , . S . lnt « ofAmenca, 29 tact: W. Thomas While, James J. Hill 

Reference Library, 80 West Fourth 
Street, St. Paul 55102. 

October 1: Humanities. Nominations of 
faculty members for summer stipends 
Tor full-time study and research. Con- 
tncl: Fellowships and Seminars, Room 
316, National Endowment Tortile Hu¬ 
manities , 1100 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 20506; (202) 786- 
0466. (Independent scholars or people 
employed in non-teaching capacities In 
higher education or independent schol¬ 
ars may apply directly to the program.) 
October 1: International studies. Appli- 


Office, Woodrow Wilson International 
Center Tor Scholars, Washington 20560. 

U.8. Constitution. Applications from 
high-school teachers of American histo¬ 
ry. American government, or social 
studies, or from recent college graduates 
wishing to leach those subjects on the 
secondary level. Tor graduate fellow¬ 
ships for studies concentrating on the 
U, S. Constitution. Contact: James Mad¬ 
ison Memorial Fellowship Program, 

P.O. Box 4030, Iowa City 52243-4030. 

GRANTS 

■ September 18: History or political sol- 

•nee. Applications for travel grants to 
conduct research in Oerald Ford Library 
archives. Contact: David Horrocks, 

Ford Library, 1000 Beal Avenue, Ann 
Arbor, Mich,48109;(313)668-2218. 

_ October 1: James j. Hill. Applications 


Beechwood ul MacKay, Third Floor. 

| Ottawa KIM 1M2. 

October 1: African students. Applica¬ 
tions from doctoral students Trom sub- 
Saharan Africa for Rockefeller Founda- 
* ^ W, fricon dissertation Internship 


TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT 
IN HEALTH CARE 
with Joseph O'Brien 
September 15,1992, Washington, DC 

INSIDE THE SYSTEM, 

PRIVATE SECTOR INFLUENCE 
ON PUBLIC POLICY 
with Richard Roberts 
October 20.1992, Washington, DC 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

wlthAraltalHtzionJ 

October 6,1992, Washington, DC 

THE ART OF NEGOTIATION - 
EVERYBODY WINS 
with Gerard 1. Nlerenberg 
November 10,1992,Washington, DC 


'‘ft I 


y^TWORRS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
AND WHAT DOESN'T and AFTER THE 
ELECTION: AGENDA FOR THE NEW 

administration 

with Peter F.Drucker 

November 2d, 1992, In Washington, DC via Satellite 


For information call TELECASTS: 
(800) 932-2337 (USA) 

(800) 535-4567 (CANADA) 

(202)676-5117 

(202) 785-3382 (FAX) 


Conlncl: Field Research Grams,Tinker 
{foundation. 55 East 59th Street, New 
York 10022. 

Oetober t: International atudles. Appll- 
cations for travel grants for research 
abroad in the social sciences and human¬ 
ities, Conlact: International Research 
and Exchanges Board, P.O. Box 19767, 
Washington 20036; (609) 683-9500. 

. 

■ September 1: Higher education. 

Manuscripts for possible publication in 
the journal Thought <£ Action. Contact: 
Rebecca L. Robbins. Editor, Higher Ed¬ 
ucation Publications, National Educa- 
L, t n „ A< .£ ci ? ,ion ‘ 1201 I6lh Street, 

N.W.. Washington 20036. 
t .!L 8ept ? mber 161 Popular culture and 
higher education. Proposals on popular 
culture In higher education and on col¬ 
lege life and general education as popu- 
ar culture for possible presentations at 
tne meeting of the Popular Culture Asso- 
clarion. In April in New Orleans. Con- 
Patrick E. White, Associate Dean 
of Faculty, Saint Mary's College, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 46556-5001;(219) 284-4584. 

September 13: Ineetvtbe education. 
Proposals for possible presentations at 
the annuel national conference of the 
National Council of Stales Oq lnseryice 
Education, ip November in San Diego;'' 

Contact: James R Collins dr Linda A. . 

Pitonzo.NdaiB, (315)443-4167. 


^Discussion in April in Sun IJnij- 
“Jconiacl: Mary Carman Rose, 4112 
Suop Avenue. Baltimore 21JI- 
A*ierli Philosophy. Papers for pos- 
^rtsentation at a colloquium to 
Snorate the ceniennry of the pub- 
SfF. H. Bradley's Appearance 
SErf/iy In April In Oxford. England. 
fN«t: Guy Slock, Philosophy Dcpnrt- 
t rt. University or Dundee, Dundee 
DDilHN, Scotland. 

Odstarl: Philosophy. Papers for pos- 
□hfomse illation ala meeting of the 
IjwP hilosophical Society in Ociober 
flAMi,Iowa. Contact: Miclmcl llish- 
» ftaosophy Deparimcni. lowu Stale 
ttniiy, Ames. Iowa 50011. 

OdMrli Philosophy. Proposals on 
ieteme“Guilt. Atonement. Kcpcn- 
s«, Apology, Reparaiion, Pc nance, 
indforglveoess From a Christian. Jew- 
sh.Elamic. Teleological, or Deonlolog- 

September21: Diversity. Pranosiljo. 
the (home "Valuing DiversiiieS!°Build. * tiaasionfwtnct in December 
ing Healthy Attitudes in Diverse Com¬ 
munities" for possible presentations at a 
conference in February in Jacksonville, 

Fla. Contacl: Elizabeth Cobb, Florida 
Community College at Jacksonville. 

3939 Roosevelt Boulevard, Room 
BIOOE, Jacksonville. Flo. 32205;(904) 

381-3443, fax (904) 381-3462. 
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September 26: Mediation. Manu¬ 
scripts on the theme "Native American 
Perspectives on Handling Conflicts" for 
possible publication in Mediation Quar¬ 
terly. Contact: Dinnc LcResche,(S05) 
438-1621 or (505) 474-0755, or Peter 
Maida, Editorial Office, Mediation 
Quarterly, 6242 29lh Street, N.W., 
Washington 20015; (202) 362-2515. 

September 26: Philosophy. Papers for 
possible presentation at a meeting of the 
West Virginia Philosophical Society in 
October in Charleston, W. Va. Contact: 
Fred A. Scddon, Philosophy Depart¬ 
ment, Wheeling Jesuit College, Wheel¬ 
ing, W.Vr. 26003. 

September 30t Humanities. Proposals 
on the theme "Fin de Millennium: What 
is the Future of Post-Modernism in the 
Humanities?" for possible presentations 
at a symposium, in April In Kearney, 
Neb. Contact: Hans-PeterS&der, De¬ 
partment of Foreign Languages, Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska, Kearney, Neb. 68849; 
(308)234-8536. 

September30: Philosophy. Proposals 
on the theme “A Contemporary Sub¬ 
lime: the Philosophy and Art ofBxtreifr 
ity, Representing the Unrepresentable" 
for possible presentations at aconfer- 


ophy Department, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 14623- 

SeptemberSO: Teaoher education. Pro¬ 
posals for possible presentations at the 
Northeast Regional Conference on 
Classroom Techniques for America 
2000, in January in Cincinnati. Conlacl: 
Georgina Rettinger, Higher Education 
Coordinator, Northeast Regional Center 
for Drug Free Schools and Communi¬ 
ties, 12 Overton Avenue, SayvIUe, N.Y. 
11782-0403. 

October li History. Proposals for possi¬ 
ble presentations at a meeting of the 
Southwest Historical Association, in mot 
M arch in New Orleans. Contact: Steven 
Webre, Department of History, Louisi¬ 
ana Tech University, Ruston. La. 71272. 

Oetober is Management Articles on 
total quality management for possible 
publication In a special issue of Quality 
Assurance and Utilization Review. Con¬ 
tact: David J. Jones of James T. Ziegen- 
fuss, Jr., Pennsylvania State University- 

777 West Harrisburg Pike, Middletown- 

Pa. 17057-4898; (717) 948-6227. 

October It PfiHotophy. Abstracts of pa- 


, Oriental Boulevard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

nas. 

■ October 1: Student development, 
i fiwmah on the theme "Educulingfur 
: tcCoalition Good: nn Uncommon 
Ajadi" for possible presentntions at 
ihcunualconvention of the American 
; CoDrgePersonnel Association, in 
Uubin Kansas City, Mo. Conlacl: 

Dene01 linger, Northwest Missouri 
Sue University, Marysville, Mo. 
MUilBit) 562-1154. 

October It Suburbia. Proposals on the 
tax “Contested Terrain: Power, Poli- 
tktuidParticipation in Suburbia" Tor 
pouMepresentations ut a conference in 
M*k in Hempstead, N.Y. Contact: 

MiyFrances Klerk. Hofslrn Cultural 
C«cr, Hofstra University, llcmp- 
tai.N.Y. 11550-1090; (516) 463-51141. 

. AWsduoaUon, Proposals on the 
il«t"Thc Adult Learner: Programs to 
.' Attract, Retain,and Educulc Older Stu- 
taB" Tor possible presentations til a 
wfereoce in May in Columbia, S.C. 
Coiixt: National Conference on the 
Learner, University of .South Cm- 
«i. Division of Continuing Education. 
WAisemblySirecl, Suite 218). Colnm- 
htLC, 2920!; (MJ) 777-U444 ur (Kill) 

®22«.f,:(8(n)T!7.ii.Nl'. 

poUoy. PrupuMi!. mi (lie 
•jw Private Lives anil Pilhlic Rules: 
UkMweaniUlieAris, l5un.|7no" r«i 
uZlj' P™? en,a| l°ni ul a conference in 
L '^i I'la. Conlacl: Kalhcr- 

“IWIm or Gerald Schiflliorsi, Depart- 


ment of English, University urCcniral 
Florida, Orlando, Fla. 32816, 

Communal atudlea. Pruposnlson the 
theme “Culture, Thought. and Living in 
Community" for possible presentations 
ut the annual conference of the Commu¬ 
nal Studies Associtilion, in Ociober 1993 
in New Harmony, Ind. Conlacl: Donnld 
K. I'itzcr, Center for Commimnl Studios, 
University of Southern Indiana, Evans¬ 
ville, I ud. 47712; 1X12)464-1727, fox 
(812) 464-1960. 

Culture studies. I'ropostils for possible 
presentations at the annual meeting of 
the Popular ('nil urc Association and tile 
American Culture Association, in April 
in New Orleans, Conlncl: Kay Browne, 
Popular Culture, Bowling Green Stale 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403; 
(419) 372-2981, Tax (419) 372-XQ95. 

Distance learning. Proposals on (lie 
theme "Tclclcnt ding: Creating Connec¬ 
tions," for possible present ulions at n 
conference in Octohcr in Denver. Con- 
luci: Const Tclecuurscs, 114(4) Warner 
Avenue, l-'ounlnin Valley, Cnl. 92708- 
2597; (K00) 228-4630or fax (714) 241- 
6286. 

Education. Proposals on the theme 
“Creating the Qiiutiiy School" fur pos¬ 
sible presentations ut a conference in 
March inOklnhoma City. Contacl: Cen¬ 
ter for the Study of Small /Rural 
Schools, University of Oklnlioma, 555 
Constitution Street, Room 213, Nor¬ 
man. Okhi. 73037-0005; (800) 522-0772, 
ext. I450or(405) 325-1450. 

History. Proposals for possible contri¬ 
butions to the C«. K. Util! Guide to the 
Study of Modern European History. 

(G. K. Hull is an imprint of Macmillan 
Publishing.) Conlncl: William A. Pclz. 
DcPaul University, sac 563.2323 North 
Seminary Avenue.Ciiicago6(l614-3298; 
(312)362-5721. 

International education. Proposals on 
the theme “Knowledge Across Cul¬ 
tures: Universities East and West," for 
possible presentntions al a conference in 
(tclober in 1'Won to. Contact: Higher 
Education Group, Ontario Institute for 
Studies m Education, 252 Hloor Street 
West. Toronto M5S IV6: (416) 923-6641, 
fax 1416) 926-4725. 

International education. Proposals on 
the theme “New Concepts in Higher Ed¬ 
ucation.” for possible presenter inns ul a 
conference of the International Connell 
fur Innovation in Higher Education, in 
December in Mexico City. Contact: Er¬ 
win Wascltaig. Executive Director, 
milt .Suite IXIM. 150 York Street, To¬ 
ronto M5II3S5; (116) 3M)-3Kt)5. 

International Issues. Pi oposals on the 
theme “II. S. Competitiveness in the 
liliihul Mm kef place: Inslltuliiiiiul Part¬ 
nerships for American Resurgence." for 
possible piesciiliilionsiii ii conference in 
November in Phoenix. Contact: Gary C. 
Anders. Director. Institute for intornn- 
liiuml Business, Arizona Stale tlnivci si- 
ly-Wcsi, P.O. Box 371 (Ml, Phoenix 
85069-7100; (61)2) 543-6214. 

Uamlng resources. Pruposnls on tho 
iheme "Building Lcurning-Rcsiiurces 


Programs in aChanging Environment" 
for possible presentations at a nationul 
conference in February in San Francis¬ 
co. Contact: Donald Kirkorian, Learn¬ 
ing Resources Association of California 
Community Colleges, 4000Suisun Val¬ 
ley Road, Suisun, Cal. 94585; (707) 864- 
7106,fax (707)864-0361. 

Marketing education. Papers oi 


the annual conference of the Association 
of Marketing Educators, in October in 
Burlington, Vi. Contact: Letly C. Fish¬ 
er, Westchester Community College, 75 
Grasslands Road ..Valhalla, N.Y. 10595- 
1698 or David H. Wall on-Ball, 745 Sec¬ 
ond Avenue, West, Owen Sound. Ontar¬ 
io N4K 4M2, Canada. 

Romance novels. Abstracts of papers 
on ihc romance novel for possible pre¬ 
sentations Ht a conference in March in 
Omulm. Contacl; Mary Macchieiio. Col¬ 
lege ofConlinuing Studies. University 
ofNebraskn, Omaha 68182; (402) 595- 
2355. 

Social Issues. Proposals on the iheme 
"Transmitting the Tradition of a Caring 
Society to Future Generations" for pos¬ 
sible presentations al the spring re¬ 
search forum of Independent Sector, in 
March in San Antonio. Contacl: Virginia 
Hodgkinson, Independent Sector, 1828 
L Street,N.W., Suite 1000, Washington 
20036; (202) 457-0609. 

Summer programs. Proposals on the 
theme "Maximizing Summer Opportu¬ 
nities," for possible presentations al a 
conference in February nnd March In 
Columbia, S.C. Contact: University of 
South Carolina, Division orContinulng 
Education, 900 Assembly Street, Suite 
200, Columbia, S.C. 29208; (803) 777- 
9444 or (803) 777-2260, fox (803) 777- 
9357. 

Women. Abstracts of papers on the 
Iheme “The Enduring Spirit: Women as 
ITicy Age" for possible presentations nl 
u conference in April in Omaha. Con¬ 
tact: Mary Macchieiio, College of Con¬ 
tinuing Studies, University ofNebraskn, 
Omulm 68182; (402) 59S-2355. 


September 21: Business end eduoa- 
Uon. Nominations of partnerships 
nmong businesses, hlghcr-cduculion in¬ 
stitutions. uml schools for consideration 
for the 1992 Anderson Medulofthe 
Business-Higher Education Forum. 
Cunlucl: JudithT. Irwin, Associate Di¬ 
rector. Husincss-lllgher Education Fo¬ 
rum. One Dupont Circle, Suite 800, 
Washington 20036; (202) 939-9345. 

September 301 Religion and publlo edu¬ 
cation, Esstiya on Ihc ucndcmlc study of 
religion in public schools or on the rela¬ 
tion among religion, education, and gov¬ 
ernment, for uons id oration in tho Thayer 
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University. Ames, lowu 50011. ■ 
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H ow uo university pressks decide what 
books Jo publish? What most influences 
lheir decisions, and under whal constraints A 
do they opernle? Controversies erupt peri¬ 
odically about presses’ acceptance or rejection of par¬ 
ticular works, the most recent being that over the diffi¬ 
culties that the University of Illinois philosopher Rich¬ 
ard D. Molir had in gelling n publisher for his book Gay 
Ideas: Out in g and Other Contra rentes (The Chronicle, 
June 17 and July 15b Casting a little light upon the 
process may help to lessen the heat or the debates. 

The editors of university presses have a considerable 
degree of decision-ma .» autonomy compared with 
their counterparts in mui.. commercial publishing 
houses, where the influence of business and marketing 
managers and ■wven lawyers has grown relative to that 
of editors in recenl years. Vet the editors' uulonomy is 
far from complete. At the heart of university presses, in 
fact, lies the interaction between the editors and their 
edilurin! boards of scholars. Much uf the interaction 
revolves around the tension between the conflicting 
desires to publish work on the cutting edge of scholar¬ 
ship and the pressures not to upset the academic status 
quo too much. 

Would-be authors who are surprised, for example, 
when their manuscripts are rejected despite supportive 
reports from reviewers might not be so surprised if they 
had read Paul Parsons’s Getting Published: The Acqui¬ 
sition .Process at University Presses (University of 
Tennessee Press, 1989). As Mr. Parsons notes, “Uni¬ 
versity presses operate within a system that. . . bal¬ 
ances the interests of received knowledge and emerg¬ 
ing knowledge. The editors themselves. . . have a bias 
toward emerging knowledge. They prefer works that 
challenge the status quo because these will be the 
books with the most potential for influencing intellec¬ 
tual currents. Yet the scholarly publishing enterprise 
also is biased toward the status quo. Peer reviewers 
and editorial committee members tend to be estab¬ 
lished scholars in a field—the very ones, in fact, who 
may have built their careers on what is now called the 
status quo in their disciplines.. . . But the editors, who 
get to select the peer reviewers,. . . look for scholars 
who would be open to new directions within their disci¬ 
plines as long as the work measures up to the standards 
of scholarship." 

As.a generalization, Mr. Parsons’s summary of the 
process is right on target, but it doesn't take into ac¬ 
count the diversity that exists in the system. I can give 
two examples, both from my experience as an acquir¬ 
ing editor at Princeton University Press, that reveal the 
validity, but also the Limits, of this generalization. 

One concerns Ihe review of a manuscript by a femi¬ 
nist philosopher that was rejected by Princeton but 
later was published by a commercial press and became 
recognized as one of the mqjor books in the field. When 
this episode happened, in the 1970's, feminist scholar¬ 
ship was about where gay and lesbian studies are to- 
' day, still struggling to establish its academic credibility 
and credentials. The Princeton editorial board (then 
consisting entirely of male faculty members) was suspi-. 
clous of the two reports that I had initially solicited op 
this manuscript from reviewers, because they were too 
on^uslastic (and, presumably for that reason, seemed 
•: / to lack "■objectivity”). The board recommended that a 
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thin! report be commissioned from a member of the 
university’s own faculty who was known to be well 
versed in the literature of feminist political philosophy 
but was not thought to be so much a partisan for the 
cause herself. This scholar submitted a more critical, 
but still quite positive, report recommending that the 
press publish the book. The editorial bourd turned it 
down anyway—a decision that was the most blatant 
exercise of prejudice that I have ever witnessed in my 
25 years in university-press publishing. 

I n rouuhly the same PERion, though, the edito¬ 
rial bourd at Princeton also initiated a tradition of 
giving explicit recognition in its decision-making 
process to whal were dubbed as "risk’’ books— 
works that, in one way or another, departed from the 
model of the standard scholarly monograph and were 
seen as especially challenging to conventional wisdom. 
One such title was Julian Simon’s The Ultimate Re¬ 
source, an economist's frontal attack on the ecological 
doomsayers who were dominating ihe general media in 
those days. Publication of this book met with consider¬ 
able disapproval within the university itself, among 
both students and faculty members, including a group 
of demographers at Princeton’s Office of Population 
Research who expressed their displeasure to university 
administrators. 

These two stories reflect the limits and the possibili¬ 
ties that exist within university publishing, even within 
a single press. Considerable diversity also exists 
among presses in their structures and operations. At 
some presses, for example, the director has no say in 
who sits on the editorial board; at other presses the 
director can virtually hand-pick the members of the 
board. The boards of some presses are so large that 
they contain experts representing all the fields covered 
in the publishing program; members of these boards 
tend to be given veto power over what gels accepted in 
their fields. Other university presses have boards that 
are very small in relation to the size of their publishing 
programs, and members of those boards serve more as 
generalists, reaching their decisions largely by consen¬ 
sus. 

Other constraints exist an what a university press 
can or will accept. They include the traditions, or "per¬ 
sonality;," of a publishing house—the accumulated 
weight of past editorial decisions that have already 




given a distinctive character to the press's list and 
make some types of books more appropriate for it than 
others. Just as Ihe press's image in a certain field serves 
as a signal tu communicate with prospective authors 
looking for the right publisher, so too does it lead edi¬ 
tors to look most favorably on manuscripts that com¬ 
plement what the press has already published—that fit 
its publishing "profile." 

B esides these more or less overt constraints, 
sometimes "political" problems arise in the 
| decision-making process. An editor may 
" waul to reject a manuscript recommended by 
a member of the editorial board or one written by an 
author whose previous books the press has published 
or one solicited from an influential senior scholar (hat 
turns out to be disappointing. In such circumstances an 
editor—especially one without a long track record that 
provides him or her with some independent credibil- | 
ity—may choose to manipulate the review process so 
as to lead to the desired outcome without appearing to | 
directly engineer it. j 

This might be done either by selecting readers not I 
expected to he particularly sympathetic to the author’s I 
work or by passing the buck to the editorial board. | 
which can make the final decision on the basis of the 
editor's recommendation and thus appear to the author 
lo be the arbiter of his or her fate. Manipulation can 
also work in favor of an author. When an editor is 
predisposed to want u hook published, choosing the 
right readers can make all the difference in the out¬ 
come, especially when the book has a strong ideologi¬ 
cal slant. Choosing readers likely to favor a book can¬ 
not be done too blatantly, however, for any good edito¬ 
rial board rightly will raise questions about the choice 
of readers and. if bias appears to play too obvious a 
role, will nsk for additional review by a less partisan 
reader or readers. 

Disappointed authors may suggest, as Mr. Mohr has 
recently, that presses should rely on reviewers’ rec¬ 
ommendations instead of giving their advisory boards 
of scholars the final say about whether or not to pub¬ 
lish a manuscript. The problem with that idea, though, 
is that it would give a much freer hand to editors 
in determining the outcome of the decision-making 
process since, as Mr. Parsons notes, the editors 
are the ones who normally get to choose the peer 
reviewers. 

Editors might enjoy this enhanced power, but would 
it really be the best way for presses to operate? 
Wouldn’t it tend to make them more like trade presses? 
And shouldn’t presses, anyway, reflect the "politi¬ 
cal” balance of power within universities? It seems 
to me that the tension between "received knowledge 
and emerging knowledge" that is already built into 
the system will serve the best interests of univer¬ 
sity publishing in the long run. And when, in the 
relatively few instances that the system doesn’t 
work quite as one might hope, the existence of 
independent publishers will provide the safety valve to 
insure that the truly deserving book will still see the 
light of day. 

Sanford G. Thatcher is director of the Pennsylvania 
State University Press. 
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H ow DO universiiv piuissbs decide Whid 
hooks io publish? Whiit mosi influences 
Iheir decisions, und under whal consiruinls 
do they npcrulc? Controversies crupl peri¬ 
odically about presses' acccptuncc or rejection ol‘ pur- 
licular works, the most recent being Hint over the diffi¬ 
culties that the University oflllinois philosopher Rich¬ 
ard D. Mohr had in getting a publisher for his hook Guv 

Ideas: Outing aiu/OtherCoiitimvislesaheClinmiile, 

June 17 and July IS). Casting a little light upon the 
process may help to lessen the heal of the debates. 

The editors of university presses have a considerable 
degree of dccision-tne' autonomy compared with 
Iheir counterparts in mut.. commercial publishing 
houses, where the influence of business and marketing 
managers and -ven luwyers has grown relative to that 
of editors in recent years. Yet the editors' autonomy is 
far from complete. At the heart of university presses, in 
fact, lies the interaction between die editors and their 
editorial boards of scholars. Much of the interaction 
revolves around the tension between the conflicting 
desires to publish work on the cutting edge of scholar¬ 
ship and the pressures not to upset the academic slams 
quo too much. 

Would-be authors who are surprised, for esample, 
when their manuscripts are rejected despite supportive 
reports from reviewers might not be so surprised if they 
had read Paul Parsons's Gelling Published: The Acqui¬ 
sition .Process ill University Presses (University of 
Tennessee Press, 1989), As Mr. Parsons notes, "Uni¬ 
versity presses operate within a system that... bal¬ 
ances the interests of received knowledge and emerg¬ 
ing knowledge. The editors themselves.. . have a bias 
toward emerging knowledge. They prefer works that 
challenge the status quo because these will be the 
books with the most potential for influencing intellec¬ 
tual currents. Yet the scholarly publishing enterprise 
also is biased toward the status quo. Peer reviewers 
and editorial committee members tend to be estab¬ 
lished scholars in a Held—the very ones, in fact, who 
may have built their careers on what is now called the 
status quo in their disciplines.... But the editors, who 
get to select the peer reviewers,. .. look for scholars 
who would be open to new directions within their disci¬ 
plines as long as the work measures up to the standards 
of scholarship." 

As a generalization, Mr. Parsons's summary of the 
process is right on target, but it doesn't take into ac¬ 
count the diversity that exists in the system. I can give 
two examples, both from my experience as an acquir¬ 
ing editor at Princeton University Press, that reveal the 
validity, but also the limits, of this generalization. 

One concerns the review of a manuscript by a femi¬ 
nist philosopher that was rejected by Princeton but 
later was published by a commercial press and became 
recognized as one of the major books in the Held. When 
this episode happened, in the 1970's, feminist scholar¬ 
ship was about where gay and lesbian studies are to¬ 
day, still struggling to establish its academic credibility 
and credentials. Tfte Princeton editorial board (then 
consisting entirely of male faculty members) was suspi¬ 
cious of the two reports that I had initially solicited on 
this manuscript from reviewers, because they were too 
enthusiastic (and, presumably for that reason, seemed 
to (ack ’‘objectivity"). The board recommended that a 
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third report be commissioned from a member of the 
university's own faculty who was known to be well 
versed in the literature or feminist political philosophy 
but was not thought to be so much a partisan.for the 
cause herself. This scholar submitted a more critical, 
but still quite positive, report recommending that the 
press publish the book. The editorial hoard turned it 
down anyway—a decision that was the most blulnnl 
exercise of prejudice that I have ever witnessed in my 
25 years in university-prcss publishing. 

I N roughly the same PERioti, though, the edito¬ 
rial board at Princeton also initiated a tradition of 
giving explicit recognition in its decision-making 

process to what were dubbed ns “risk" books_ 

works that, in one way or another, departed from the 
model of the standard scholarly monograph und were 
seen os especially challenging lo conventional wisdom 
One such title was Julian Simon's The Ultimate Re¬ 
source. an economist's frontal attack on the ecological 
doomsayers who were dominating the general media In 
those days. Publication of this book met with consider¬ 
able disapproval within the university itself, among 
both students and faculty members, including a group 
of demographers at Princeton's Office of Population 
esearch who expressed their displeasure to university 
administrators. 3 

These two stories reflect the limits and the possibili¬ 
ties that exist within university publishing, even within 
a single press. Considerable diversity also exists 
among presses in their structures and operations At 
some presses, for example, the director has no say in 
who sits on the editorial board; at other presses the 
SETiTJW hand-pick the members of the 
board. The boards of some presses are so large that 
they contain experts representing all the fields covered 
n the publishing program; members of these boards 

SS fl n 81 ^I! Vet0 power over what gets accepted In 
their fields. Other university presses have boards that 
are very small in relation to the size of their publishing 
programs, and members of those boards serve more as 
generalists, reaching their decisions largely by consen- 

Olher constraints exist on what a university press 
can or will accept. They include the traditions, or “per- 
sonality of a publishing house—the accumulated 
weight of.past editorial decisions that have already 


given n distinctive character to the press's list and 
nmke some types of books more appropriate for it thar 
others. Just as the press’s image in a certain field server 
as a signal to communicute with prospective authors 
looking for the right publisher, so tou does it lead edi¬ 
tors to look most favorably on manuscripts that com¬ 
plement what the press has already published—that lit 
its publishing “profile." 

B :sii)i.s these more or less overt constraints, 
sometimes “political” problems arise in the 
decision-making process. An editor may 
want to reject a manuscript recommended by 
a member of the editorial hoard or one written by an 
author whose previous hooks the press has published 
or one solicited from an iiilltiential senior scholar that 
turns out lobe disappointing, in such circumstances an 
editor—especially one without a long truck record that 
provides him or her with some independent credibil¬ 
ity—muy choose lo manipulate the review process so 
as to lead to the desired outcome without appearing to 
directly engineer it. 

This might be done either hy selecting readers not 
expected lo he particului ly sympathetic to the author's 
work or hy passing the buck to the editorial board, 
which can make the liual decision on the basis of the 
editor's recommendation and thus appear lotlic author 
to he the arbiter of his or her fate. Manipulation can 
also work in favor of an author. When an editor is 
predisposed to want a hook published, choosing the 
right readers can make all the difference in the out¬ 
come. especially when the hook ims a strong ideologi¬ 
cal slant, ('housing rentiers likely lo favor a book can¬ 
not be done loo blatantly, however, lor any good edito¬ 
rial hoard rightly will raise questions about the choice 
of readers and, if bias appears to play too obvious aj 
role, will ask for additional review by a less partisan 
reader or readers. 

Disappointed authors may suggest, as Mr. Mohr has 
recently, that presses should rely on reviewers’ rec¬ 
ommendations instead of giving Iheir advisory boards 
of scholars the final say about whether or not lo pub¬ 
lish a manuscript. The problem with that idea, though, 
is that it would give u much freer hund to editors 
in determining the outcome of the decision-making 
process since, as Mr. Parsons notes, the editors 
are the ones who normally gel to choose the peer 
reviewers. 

Editors might enjoy this enhanced power, but would 
it really be the best way for presses to operas? 
Wouldn’t it tend to make them more like trade presses? 
And shouldn't presses, anyway, reflect the “poliu- 
cal” balance of power within universities? It seen 15 
to me that the tension between “received knowledge 
and emerging knowledge" that is already built into 
the system will serve the best interests of univer¬ 
sity publishing in the long run. And when, in ^ 
relatively few instances that the system doesnj 
work quite as one might hope, the existence w 
independent publishers will provide the safely valve w 
insure that the truly deserving book will still see lb* 
light of day. 

Sanford G. Thatcher fs director of the Pennsylva# 3 
. Slate University Press. 
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H ow DO university eresses decide whnl 
hooks to publish? What most inlluences 
their decisions, and under what constraints 
do they operate? Controversies erupt peri¬ 
odically about presses' acceptance or rejection of par¬ 
ticular works, the most rcccnl being that over Ihc dilTi- 
cnltics that Ihc University of Illinois philosopher Rich¬ 
ard D. Mohr had in getting a publisher for his hook Guy 
Ideas: Ottlintt uml Other Controversies {The Chronicle, 
Jane 17 and July 15). Casting a little light upon the 
process may help to lessen the heal of the debates. 

The editors uf university presses hHvc a considerable 
degree or dccision-mE ,; autonomy compared wilh 
their counterparts in mat,, commercial publishing 
houses, where the influence of business and marketing 
managers and -ven lawyers has grown relative to that 
of editors in recent years. Yet the editors' autonomy is 
far from complete, At the heart of university presses, in 
fact, lies the interaction between the editors and their 
editorial boards of scholars. Much of the interaction 
revolves around the tension between the conflicting 
desires to publish work on the cutting edge of scholar¬ 
ship and the pressures not to upset the academic slums 
aim too much. 

Would-be authors who are surprised, for example, 
when their manuscripts are rejected despite supportive 
reports from reviewers might not be so surprised if they 
hud read Paul Parsons’s Getting Published:The Acqui¬ 
sition Process ill University Presses (University of 
Tennessee Press, 1989), As Mr. Parsons notes, "Uni¬ 
versity presses operate within a system that .. . bal¬ 
ances the interests of received knowledge and emerg¬ 
ing knowledge. The editors themselves. . . have a bias 
toward emerging knowledge. They prefer works that 
challenge Ihc status qua because these will be the 
books with the most potential for influencing intellec¬ 
tual currents. Yet the scholarly publishing enterprise 
also is biased toward the status qua. Peer reviewers 
and editorial committee members lend to be estab¬ 
lished scholars in a Held—the very ones, in fact, who 
may have built their careers on what is now called the 
rmruxifirointheirdisciplines.. . .But the editors, who 
get to select the peer reviewers, . .. look for scholars 
who would be open to new directions within their disci¬ 
plines as long as the work measures up to the standards 
of scholarship." 

As a generalization, Mr. Parsons's summary of the 
process is right on taiget, bul it doesn’t lake into ac¬ 
count the diversity that exists in the system. I can give 
two examples, both from my experience as an acquir¬ 
ing editor at Princeton University Press, that reveal the 
■ validity, but also the limits, of this generalization. 

One concerns the review of a manuscript by a femi¬ 
nist philosopher that was rejected by Princeton but 
later was published by a commercial press and became 
. recognized as one of the major books in the Held. When 
(his episode happened, in the 1970's, feminist scholar¬ 
ship was about where gay and lesbian studies are to¬ 
day, still struggling to establish its academic credibility 
and credentials. The Princeton editorial bonrd (then 
consisting entirely of male faculty members) was suspi¬ 
cious of the two reports lhat I had initially solicited pn 
this manuscript from reviewers, because they were too 
enthusiastic (and, presumably for that reason, seemed 
to lack "objectivity").^ board recommended thifa 
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third report be commissioned from a member of ihc 
university's own faculty who was known to be well 
versed in the literature of reminisi political philosophy 
but was not thought to be so much a partisan fur Ihc 
enuse herself. This scholnr submitted a more critical, 
bul slill quite posilive, reporl recommending ihtil Ihc 
press publish the book. The editorial huaid turned ii 
down anyway—n decision that was ihc must hluluni 
exercise of prejudice lhat I have ever witnessed in my 
25 years in university-press publishing. 

I N ROUOHLY Tilt SAME PERIOD, lilOUgh, lllC Ctlitll- 
nal bomd at Princeton also inilialcd a tradition of 
giving explicit recognition in ils decision-making 
process to whal were dubhed us "risk" books— 
works that in one way or another, departed from the 
model of the standard scholarly monograph und were 
seen as especially challenging to conventional wisdom. 
One such title was Julian Simon’s The Ultimate Re¬ 
source, an economist’s frontal attack on the eculugicnl 
we - re dominalin S lhe scncral media in 
those days. Publication of this book met with consider- 

hn h ?:rr'r hln lhe universit !' itself. among 
both students and faculty members, including a group 

t °‘ Princel0 "' s Office of Population 

These two stories reflect the limits and the possiblli- 

a“sMe e nresT 11 ? 1 “ n L VerS !!, y PUblishin *’within 
a single press. Considerable diversity also exists 

among presses in their structures and operations At 

«" *"*tor hasno sayln 
who sits on the editorial board; at other presses the 

bosid 0 Thr b o«rt a "f h “ nd ‘ PiCk * he members ° rihli 

thru ™. ^ ° f SOm ' presses “* 80 large that 

J thfm h Pem represenlinB 811 «“ fields covered 
lend nK^rir : membcrs °f H-ese boards 


are veretm °‘ her aniversit y Prases” hfve Sl'llta" 

are very small m relation to the size of their nublishino 
programs, snd members of those boards rervemore® 
generalists, reaching their decisions largely by consen- 

Olher constraints exist on what a university nre« 

weight of oast Jr!* h0U8e - ,hc accun iulated 
. 8 ' of past ^ ll6nQ] decisions that have already 


■ ^ . 

I ^ decision-making 

* Willi! to reject il IIMIlllsCli 

member uf the editorial hnuid or one 
author whose previous hooks the pross has 
or one solicited from an inlluciiliat senior scholiirlS^ 
turns out to he disappointing. In Midi circuimtunccsn 
editor—especially one without a long track record that 
provides him or her with some independent rrocJibil- 
ily—may choose to iiianipiilali- the iomow process so 
as to lead to the desired outcome without appealing lo 
directly engineer it. 

I his might he done either by selecting ivatleis not ! 
expected lo lie particularly svmpalhelic in thcaiillwr's j 
work or by passing the buck to ilie ediloiia! hoanl.: 
which can make the linal decision on llic busis t'l lhe | 
edinu s recoiiuiiciidalioii and llins appear to Ilie aiiihoi 
to he Ilie ai Intel of Ins m her late. Manipulation can| 
also work in favor of mi miilioi. When hii editor 
predisposed to want u honk published, choosing the. 
right renders can make sill the difference in Ihc oui-j 
conic, especially when the hook hits a .strong idmlofi [ 
cal slant. I 'boosing readcis likely lo ravora hook can j 
not he done loo hlataully. hmvevei. loi any good edito-, 
rial hoaid lightly will raise questions ahoul the chub; 
of readers and, if bias appeals to play too obvious3. 
role, will ask for additional review by a less partisan 
render or readers. 

Disappointed authors may suggest, as Mr. Muhrliav 
recently, lhat presses should rely on reviewers' rwj 
ommendations instead of giving llicit advisory hoards) 
of scholars the linal say about whether or nul to pub j 
lish a munuscript. The problem with that idea. tliou$h.| 
is that it would give a much beer hand to editors| 
in determining the outcome of the decisioiwnabflfj 
process since, as Mr. Parsons notes, the editors 
are the ones who normally get to choose the p«r 
reviewers. 

Editors might enjoy this enhanced power, hut would 
it really he the best way for presses to operai*- 
Wouldn't it tend to make them more like trade press'- 5 ’ 
And shouldn’t presses, anyway, reflect the "P 0 " 11 ' 
cal" balance of power within univcrsiiies? It 5eems 
to me that the tension between "received fcnowWF 
and emerging knowledge" that is already built into 
the system will serve the hest Interests of un' vef - 
sily publishing in the long mn. And when. > n 
relatively few instances that the system dots" 
work quite ns one might hope, the existence 
independent publishers will provide the safely va *' e 
insure that the truly deserving hook will still see 
light of day. 

Sat\ford G. Thatcher is diret u>r of the Pennsyl^ 
State University Press. 






